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Too  Little? 
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Cyclone 

Spring  Coil 

Fence. 


ADVANTAGES. 


DUKABLK. 

KASILV    HANDLKD. 

STKUNG   AM)    ELASTIC 


NEVEK   SLACKS   UlT. 
NO    WIKE    HOLES    NEEDED 
HOLDS   ANY   STOCK. 
KEQIIIRES    FEWEK    POSTS. 

THE    CMEAPRST    AND    MOST    SUITABLE     FENCE     FOR    AUSTRALIAN 


GIVES   LEAST  TROUHLI 
IS    MOST   KELIABLE. 
THE    WKB   IS    PEKKE'  I 


USE 


SENT   OUT   IN    FIVECHAIN    ROLLS. 


GET   OUR   CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY. 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner    FrankHn   Street),    MELBOURNE. 
50    ST.     ASAPH    STREET       -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH.    N.Z. 


BOOHS!  ^oons[  Boons ! 

WE    SELL    THE     FOLLOWING  : 

Assimilative   Memory    (Loisette),   £1    Is. 
Connectives   of  English    Speech,   6s.    6d. 
English    Synonyms,   Antonyms   and    Prepositions,    6s.    8d. 
Foreign    Classics    in    English    (Wilkinson).    £1    19s. 
Literature:     Its    Principles  and    Problems    iHunt;,    5s.    8d. 
John    Brown   and    His    Men,    6s.    8d. 
William    Lloyd    Garrison     6s.    6d. 
Supplement    to    the    Standard    Dictionary,    15s    6d. 
John    G.    Whittier,    6s.    6d. 
Frederick    Douglass,   6s.    6d. 
Wendell    Phillips,    6s     6d 

Cyclopaedia   of  Practical    Quotations,   £1    Is. 
The    Above    Prices   include  Postage 


If  th#«   title  of   any  one  'latrikes  v»>a,  write   to  u«  for   parti<-tilar« 
\Vp   will    reply    •>>'    reliirti    Timil 


of    il.      A    I'ontrar.f   will    nufTice. 


THE  MANAGER  *' Review  of  Reviews."  T.&G.  Life  Buildini?.  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Internntioivil    .Si/iidicati'.] 

A  Woi'ld  Q  lestion   that   Begins  to  Atti-act  Attentior 


INDICESTION& 

Biliousness 


p^ 


^  Infants 

andINVALIDS. 


Nee^ve's 
Pood 

The    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  most  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
with  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plcte  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD    has    for   more    than 

80    yp-ars     been     the     inTant     diet     of 

hundreds   of  thousands  of  strong   and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists,    Grocers,    Stores.    etc_ 

Write  for  a  useful  booklet.  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jesiah  R.  Neave  Bf  Co.,  FordinKbridge.  Eog. 
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'  A    LIOhT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL    USE 


nbnms* 


A  complete  Food,  made  from  pure 
rich  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digested 
durmg  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
id«al  diet  for  Invalids,  Dyspeptics 
and  the  Aged,  and  can  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  ^itnf 
wmUr   omi\ 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  it  a  food 
for  Adults  and  is  quite  e*istinct  from 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 


J'AK  I  ICUl-ARS    ON    APPLICATION    TO 


ALLEN    k    NANBIRYS    Ltd..    BRIDGt    aid    LOFTUS    STREETS.    SYDNEY 


FROOTOIDS 

F-or     headache,     lndij,cestiun,     Constipation     and     Biliousness. 

The  immense  iiunilxT  of  onk'rs  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proul  that  the  I'ublic  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  {Kjwer  over  the  above-named  com 
plaints.  Ihev  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quirk  relief. 

Krootoids  arc  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  ai>erient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aix-rient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blootl,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  henvficijl  efTecls  of  Krootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disapj^earanre  of  heada':he,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings.  b\  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  projx'rly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  pro[K'r  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Hlood  Poison  is 
pres<'nt,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  hav<'  be«'n  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  goo<l  at  .dl.  It  is  of  the  utmost  imi)t)rtance  that  this  should  l>e  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinan'  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills  "  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  curetl  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
f ranting  a  mtnlicine  taking  habit  by  being  persuadefj  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
r.ill«d  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  Ux-n  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
h.ive  in  ever)-  case  prmed  siK-cessful  in  completely-curing  llx*  complaints  named. 

The  ordinar)  adult  dose  of  FrootoiiLs.  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  ajxTient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
cas<'.  A  constipate*!  habit  of  bo<ly  will  hv  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  sufT«?ring,  t.ike  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  a[ierient ;  making  the  interval 
Iwtwcxn  the  taking  of  each  do.s<..  lon-.-r  and  the  dose  smaller.  Th<'  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
com«'S  independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leadin^,  Chemists  on(J  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  16.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  pet  them  for  vou.  If  not  obtainable  locallv.  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor.  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist.  Gcelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  (:)CAI.TTV.  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE:  difTerent  MEDICAL 
FRCITS  and  ROOTS.  «n  rnmbincd  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  IS     '  •  -  m  an  ordin.iry  aperient 
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InteriKitionul    Syinlkuti.] 

The  Reversed  Perspective. 
As  the  Kaiser  lookeJ  yesterday  and  as  he  LOOKS  to-d; 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  arc  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  ami 
galvanised  after  being  pat  together — efiFectoally  pro- 
taeting  bolts,  nnts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wlieel  anJ  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings  — redm-ing  friotion  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  liglit-runniug  features  of  the  Millj. 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 

Steam,   Oil   and   other   powers    quoted    for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourlie-st.,  Melb.     32-1-330  I'itt-st.,  Sydne\. 


ftLe0H0ue 

^^  \M  ^%  ^^  ^%  ^^  Permanently  cured  at  p*- 
L  W  f  L  ^^  ^^  tient'8  own  home  in  3  U>  T 
r  ^  1  ■  -  »^^  weeks,  by  the  reoornl*e4 
k»#\^^bv^^^^  TUBVKT    TBBATIOIVT,     with- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  out  inconvenienoe.  Ee«aH 
^^^^^^^^■"^^^■■■■^  assured.  Success  teaiile^ 
by  official!  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Teet  eent  fre*. 
M&.  TH0KA8  HOLKES,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperanca  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  la 
my   woT'k.\jThe  Chronicis  says:    "A   remarkable  succees." 

The  only  systkm  under  English  medical  DrBE-rnoif 

Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  6)  Secretary  Turrey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  Houm,  Norfolk  Strwt 
Btrand.  Ix>ndon 


Your     ^-^ 

H^^     Trouble 

W.    J. 

^  Many  yo 

AIRD, 

irs  with  the  la 

Optician 

to  T.  K.  Pnu'tor'. 

125    COLLINS    ST.,  MELBOURNE 

lOppo.-ite  Dr.  Bevans  Chnroh). 
Eyesight   Scientifically    Tested.      Oculists'    Pn.-cription 
Prepared.     Up-to-Date  Kimless  Eyeglasses  and  Spectacle 
in  Gold.  Gold  Filled  and  Nickel. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  'Phone  834. 


assists 

It  is  used  mixed  with  liesh 
new  milk  and  forms  a 
delicate  and  nutritive  cream 
which  can  be  enjoyed  and 
assimilated  when  other 
foods     disagree.  It     is 

entirely  free  from  rough 
and  indigestible  particles 
which  produce  irritation 
in    delicate  stomachs. 

Be  tiger's  Food  is  sold  in  tin^, 

Dy    UicmiStS,    ere,    .v.rywhcu: 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure 

TH/:   f;i.vol.s    remhuy   for 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     PNEUMONIA,     PLEURISY, 

ASTHMA     and     CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    P.NtUAlOMA 

CL'IU.O    UY 

Hearne'c    Bronchitis   Cure. 
AfTKB  otii>:k  treatment  had  failed. 

Mr.    W    0     n..arr.«.     Dear   Sir.— From  a  Btrict  seiiee   of 

doty     If.-  ■      -.l.auld     put)Il,ll     llio     loUdWillc    PUlt*- 

menu   r  .   may   know    wli.it    to   do    wlieii    the 

«wful    I  tnaL  a   lile    i«    in    <laii(ier   of    beiuj 


ii;o  Kirl.  iiK't'tl  at  that 
'  H.  and  ill  the  foUow- 
iiiti8.  Pneumonia  and 
.itt«nded  by  a  legally 
„-.  but  liis  treatment 
the    protcrcsa    of    the 


l.*l   -I.. 

l;ii..-    •   .    .  .        . 
111.- 

C-..    .    ■  ■  ■    ..  : 

Q.i.      :,,..!      ,1  ,.■    ,-     ,,• 

w»i.    uol    9ur.  fsrtful    m    uri 

illiii>H«  On  Saturday,  tho  1\^\.  October.  1906.  be  said 
that  her  life  wae  in  danRer— that  there  was  very  little 
nop*  for  her.     Kor  eijchl  days   and  nurlit*.  she   had  been 

r>rr>«trated  by  Couifh,  Pain  and  Fever,  and  wa»  lying 
ik«  a  Htatue.  niiconscioufl.  At  this  staee  I  was  per- 
•tiad«d  by  a  frit-nd  \jr,  obtain  He;irne'8  Bronrliitis  Care, 
witli  lUt  iHxi  i.iry  me<iicino  for  tlie  Fever  and  Conges- 
tiin  of  the  Lnnsw.  ns  dire<te(l  in  tlie  Catalogue  of 
»iediriiit.-i  which  arconipanieo  ea<h  bottle  of  tlie  Bron- 
rhiti*  I  ure.  1  tniTe  iJie  medicine  a.*  directed,  and  there 
waa  an  improvement  from  the  first  dose  of  Ilearne'e 
Hronchitia  Cure.  The  imi>roveni«-nt  continued  after 
each  do«e  of  the  modicine.  In  a  week  8ho  was  perfectlv 
fr»^   fr  ■:ii  1  ...   Piiemnonia.  Coni;c,«tioii    Couch.   Pain   anil 


well,  except  tJiaL  she  wjia  fitili  weak.     In 
•*  c    wa«    quit*    reoovered.    and     is    now    in 

•I'  •  .    and    Btronsrer    than   ever.      Any    person 

f- rmatmn    .'ibout    this   erand    inodii-ine    cAn 

be  eui<p:.c.l  liy  me.  or  by  any  of  my  n<'i(rlibour8  who 
have  witneiwed  it«  wonderful  efTect^^.  It  absolutely 
snatched  my  child  from  an  early  gTMvo.— Yoiirn  irmte- 
'olly.  D.    OAHPINKK 

Police  StAlion.  Oeelong  TaaX,  Feb.  6.  1908 

BkONCMITIS. 


PNLUA\OMA    and    PLEURISY 

CURKI)    BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 


AFTER  OTireR  TREATMENT  Hy  «>  FAILED. 

I.  Prudence  M'Kee.  of  Oarr-etreet,  South  Oeelonc.  la 
view  of  tho  imi>or1anre  of  .t,  person  makiiit;  ii  qa''» 
olenr  what  treatment  was  eucceeeful  in  ourmK  a  senojs 
and  oonipli(alt.-d  c<if.e  when  the  med;c.u^  directiom  ai  o 
treatment  of  a  let^ally  qualuied  doctor  had  failed,  ttat* 
a<j   follows:  — 

My  son,  Henrv  M'Kee.  then  a^red  eight  vearr<.  had  be«fn 
attended  by  a  legally  Qua.lifled  doctor,  who  prouuuno-4 
him  to  l>e  sutreriiiir  from  Pneumonia.  Pleurisy  and  s 
stoppage  ot  the  jKisdinu  of  Urine.  Inder  the  doctors 
treatment,  the  child  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  c;ise  hoj^leas.  He  told  me  that  ti'e 
child  could  not  live.  At  this  sta?e  \  obtained  froic 
Mr.  \V.  O.  Hearne.  Chemist,  of  Cleelone.  a  b^^ttie  •  f 
Uearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  gave  it  to  the  child.  %r 
cording  to  the  directions  which  ace<)mpany  each  botr:* 
of  it.  The  child  improved  after  the  second  di*e  .  . 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improx* 
each  day  from  each  do.se  of  Hearne's  Medicine  alone,  ai.  : 
within  three  day.-  he  w;ui  free  from  the  C-ouirl..  I'c.  . 
moni;i  and  the  Pleurisy,  and  the  Urine  was  jiaAiinc  aatie- 
lactorily.  He  was  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  .t  vee*. 
completely  recovere<l.  and  he  i«  now  in  perfect  hetUb. 
PRUDENCE   M  Ktt 


Carr-street.   aiulh   Geelong,   Feb.  6.  1906 


CONSUMPTION. 


TOO  ILl.  TO  LEAVE  HIS  BED. 


A   8UFFERKK  73   YKAB8  OF  ACK. 

THOROUGHLY  CURED  BY  TWO   BOTTLES  OF 
HEARNE'S  BRONOHITI.S  CURF*. 

IMMEDIATE    RKIJEK-EF}  KXTT    WONI)KKJ-'L:l 

il    with    Intluenxa   nnd 


about  the  wonderful  cure  your  m«d 
my  case.  AI>out  three  yearn  ago  I  h 
first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  bu 
worse,  and  I  Wcame  very  wivik  and  ! 
sweats,  pain 
On  several  n 
matter     I  h 


A  OI3MPLBTE  CURE. 
Mr.  W.  O.  He;irne     Dear  Sir.—  I  am  writing  to  UU  jro» 
"       ne   li.xn   erected  ib 

■  -ii.      A*. 

..-      got 

nic    t 

m.l  t'reat  qii  .  n  egm 

w.is  blood   111   !  .L-  .  ^]  v,  v.rate-1 

1    tiv   a  doctor   who   pronounced 

my    ca«o    to  n.    und    varou^    ..;l.«r    treat- 

"'<■"'■'    I  "1   '•  "   thout  benefit.     If  was  at  t»  is 

'  f         ur   Bronchitis  Cure.  .»nd   sent  t- 

•    the    me<licine.      Wticii    it    arrived.    I 

•    :iiy   l>ed.   but  i  commenced   takiug   II 

--  •  - ''^b    improved.    I  am  »:.    d  to  say  that 

tho  :»"  \^\A  uf  moilicine  you  sent  have  efTortel  a  oorr. 
plete  cure,  for  whirJi  accept  my  very  best  tliaokf  — Toor» 
fatefullv.  .1     HLAIR 

Wentin  I  lister    BrnJu'e  road,    8E.    London. 


Mr     Hrame.      Sir.  -I    was    ver 
Br  .iichitiB.     A   friend   of  mine  i  .    -ui.li   ;   m..-   t..   trv    v 
Br    II   bills    Cnre        The    fir.. 
reief.    and    after    taking    tl  . 
onglily  '•ure<l.     Itji  efTent  on 

I    .im   7i    vears    of   age.      I    t.-..;     

this    nintement   hy    oahllshlne    il    fur    t!it>    beixiii    ..i    h 
manily  geoerally.     Tnnra  roost  rei>i>ect(ullx. 

THOMAS   R     TnKX.I."<T, 

R<««>dT    Creek.    Victor. a 

Beware  of  Imitations  !  The  great  succe*.  of  HRARNH'S  BronchlH.  Cur* 
ha.s  inducid  a  number  of  iiiiprincipUd  persons  to  m.ikc  imitations,  each  callint;  his  medlcin* 
"Itronchitia  Cure,"  with  the  nbject  i>«  ileceivinc  the  unsuspectlni:.  and  so  ecttinjr  a  sale  for  aa 
imitation  which  has  none  of  the  beneiicial  effects  th.nt  Hi  AkM.'S  Bronchitis  Cure  has.  Conbf 
quently  it  ha.H  become  nece.-^s.-irv  to  ilraw  vour  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  request  yon  is 
your  own  interests,  to  be  p.irt  iciil.ir  ti  ask   (or  HI!  \RNH'S.  and  sec  that   vou  jret  it 

HRAkMiS  BKONCMiriS  CI  «i:.  Small  Si/e.  26;  Large  Size,  46.  Sold  by  all  Chemist* 
•nd  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor.  W.  O.  HHARNB,  Chemist.  aeelonK,  Victoria  For- 
warded to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 

NOTICE.  Hoarno's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  \k  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  wJiattwer.  It  is  equally  benefloiai  for  the  youngest 
^^ild  and  the  most  aged  person. 
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SEND  IS  7/6 

And  We  will  send   You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of    Fairy    Stories,    culled    from 
the    Literature  of  Every    Land. 


International    Syndtcate.l 

When  it  Snows,  or-  the  Winter  Perils  of  the  Big  Hat. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing and  ctiarming   to   every   Ciiiid. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

*•  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

Swanston-st.,    Melbourne 


ERICSSON    ENGINE,  with  Attached 
Pump   and   Wood  Burning   Fire  Box. 

NOTE.— A  Small  ERICSSON 
E N(i  I N  E,  at  a  Very  Modest 
Outlay,    is    capable    of 
giving  ample  Water 
Supply  for  Large    y^       ^\ 
Residence    or     y^\^^  " 
Hotel.  ^^\> 


Water !  ^ 

Station,  Farm  or 
Country  Home^^l^ 

in  Constant       y\^^^y\K^ 
and  >/^  ^^ 

Reliable       >/^0^ 
^Supply  y\^ 


e 


0' 


MAY    BE 
SECURED    BY 
USING    A 

R-E-E-C-0" 


d? 


\<: 


RIDER  OR 
^\^^"R  E  E  C  0"  ERICSSON 

HOT-AIR 

PUMPING  ENGINE. 


SIMPLEST  Machines  on  Earth  to  Alanage.    A  CHILI) 
can  tend  them. 


They  Will  FUMF  from  ASY  SOURCE  to  4/VT  flElUIIT. 

WRITE   FOR   ILIUSTRATEO   CATALOGUE   AND   FULL    DESCRIPTION    TO   ABOVE   ADDRESS. 


RIDER   ENGINE   Pumijin^  from 
Oeeo  Well 
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M:  in..  J  111.  20,  njoij  (i;v   1111.  .\(  iing  i-unoK;. 

The  lU'W   \»Mr  Ix'^an  with  strife  on 

The  BrekCR        1  lis   famoii.-j  and    rich   mining   fwUl. 

Ililt  Strike.  |  ^,^    \,:\ts    a;;«i    an    agn-t-nu-iit    \va.> 

in.iiie  ix-lw<fn  the  mining  companies 
and  the  worker.s  that  the  rate  of  wages  slii>uld  be  7s. 
6d.  per  day.  and  th«-  aga^iMiKMit  was  to  last  fi>r  two 
vears.  As  the  time  rame  oi\  the  miiu-rs  askt-d  for 
.\n  inrrease  of  wages.  The  companies  r'efii.sed  this, 
l»ut  ahuost  all  of  thrm  agr«H«l  to  conlinne  the  exi.st 
itjg  r.^te.  The  gn-atest  of  them  all.  however,  the 
I'rojjrietary  ('ompan\,  flt-rlined  to  do  this,  and  noti- 
fifd  its  intention  of  n^verting  to  the  wages  paid  rwu 
y.ars  previously.  Tlie  groun«Js  on  which  it  did  so 
wore  the  dei'rea.sed  value  of  silver  and  tlieir  conse- 
i|tk'iit  inability  to  make  the  mine  pay  without  such 
rirJuction.  They  ofTered.  however,  to  pay  the  dif- 
fereiic*"  bc'tw*"en  the  existing  \v.ij;e  and  the  one  they 
|^r<i|>o.>ed  into  a  tnist  fund  jM'nrling  an  ap|>eal  to  the 
.Arbitration  Court.  Should  the  decision  go  against 
them  they  would  then  pay  this  moiu-v  over  to  the 
men.  otherwi.s<*  of  •'ourse  they  w<nild  n*tain  it.  Tlu? 
mim-rs  refus«-d  to  ciMumeiio-  work  with  the  ih'w  )ear 
on  thes<'  terms.  They  maintaim**!  that  7s.  6d.  was 
quil«-  little  enough  for  a  man  to  bring  up  a  family 
on  at  Iirok«'n  Hill,  where  living  is  <l«Mr.  The\  |>ointed 
out  further  that  the  com|>an\,  by  its  i>ffer  to  pa> 
the  <rifT«rence  into  a  fund  subj«i't  to  ap|M>al,  showed 
ihat  th<7  were  able  to  rontiiuH-  the  ohi  rate  of  wagi's. 
and  al.so  th.it,  having  paid  rich  dividends  to  the  <-x 
h-nt  of  «'!even  and  a-half  million  jMnindii  ff>r  s«)  lf>ng. 
thev  cfMjId  surely  afford  f(»r  once  to  pav  calls  rather 
ihun  cut  down  the  pay  of  tho.v*  who  do  all  iIm*  <lan 
fiTous  work.  The  mine  was  ^lostKl  down  and  the 
itrif*'  began  in  fl«itliy  earnest. 

The  miiKTs  wt  tlurmsx-lves  to  c.i; 
M-   bill''-   to   »he  gate.     The  m 

picketed.     Mine  official.'* 
\    asMuIted  and  a   num- 


Ptlice  vrrtut 

Blotrri. 


Iw  I    v-rioiu.v     injiir- il.      .'*»t<»:ies    were 
j».»;i'<'.      A  man  coniuTtetJ  with  thi- 
lodgings  at  a  hotel  wa.s  roni!«-  ''••'  ' 
the  dnnands  mid«"  uj^jn  tii' 
Mr.  Tom  Mann.  !'.•  Ir  .  Vi,i:i, 
hiirangues  to  th- 


thrown   at    the 

mine  wlm  took 

'•■ive  owing  to 

\   th«-  crowd. 

1  -r,  gave  fiery 

^ur*  WAvcU  the  red  flag^ 


Ssmpathi.sers  .i.-M-Muir.-  1  uk-  i.uv  \mi..s«-  a^<i:tN  x-M^ht 
to  protect  th«'  projKTty  and  i)«-Tsons  of  <-iti/«-ns 
.igainst  the  fury  of  strikers.  I'arts  of  the  railway 
were  destroyed.  A  water  main  leading  to  the  mine 
was  blown  up.  and  a  temjjorary  reign  of  terror  was- 
established.  The  (lovenmient  sent  a  larger  body  of 
|)olice.  which,  owing  to  the  distance  of  Hr<jkcn  Hill 
from  Sydney,  took  some  days  to  r«-arh  there.  These 
.soon  made  their  presence  felt.  Tom  Mann  and  .some 
twiijty  eight  others  were  arrested,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  timrats  of  the  huge  crow<l,  were  m.irche«l  off  to 
pri.son.  ITien  a  business  boycott  of  the  police  wa». 
attempttnl,  an<l  waitr«*sses  agreed  not  to  supply  them 
with  foo<l  or  drinks.  This  of  course  ha«l  no  serious 
effect,  as  they  Kid  plent\  of  means  to  s«-cure  all  their 
ne«'ds.  The  «'lVj^'ies  of  the  mine  directors  were  btimL 
All  approaches  to  the  mine  were  guardtxl,  and  only 
men  with  jK'rmits  from  union  officials  wen-  allowed 
to  pa.ss  into  the  I'rojjrietary  leasehold.  This  e%en 
applied  to  the  city  s.initar>  inspector  on  going  to 
examine  the  s.mitalion  in  the  interests  of  the  official* 
an«l  police  who  rt'mained  to  protect  the  pro|)erty. 
The  fierce  attacks  made  u|wn  the  law  an<l  its  re- 
presentatives were  of  course  absurd.  The  law  w 
made  b\  the  denux^racy  under  the  freest  constitution 
in  th<-  world,  and  it  protei'ts  all  alike.  For  a  section 
of  men  to  indulge  in  vif>lence  and  rioting  l)efoie 
appealing  to  an  Arbitration  tribunal  of  th«'ir  own 
making  is  insensate  folly  and  is  trea.<»on  to  .society. 
The  NIavor  of  the  town  c(»nvened  an  indignation 
me«'ting  to  |)rot«'st  again«t  the  alleged  brutal  assaults 
i>f  the  i>«ilice  u|>on  citizens.  It  apparentlv  had  never 
occurre«l  to  th«-  MaNor  to  call  a  similar  meeting  to 
prote.Kt  again.st  the  violent  attacks  made  uix>n  other 
ritirt-ns  bv  tlv*  strikers  and  their  supjK>rters.  But 
M  .  .  .  ijj^g  s<»«-m  to  have  vie'  ' 
.tnd  unnMson  that  jx 
j :..  u-  at  the  Harrier. 

1  he    one    great    strok.-    of    humour 
M.'lltia  Vorfu*      t'l.it    emerged    from    the    otherwise 
Poller.  tr.igic  occurrence  of   the   strike   was 

in  the  wording  of  a  resohrtion  actu- 
ally carried  at  a  public  meeting.  It  was  as  fol- 
\iyyii', — "That  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Defence  be  wired  to.   asking  them   to  call   out  t^ 


History    of    the    Month. 


militia  to  defend  tiie  cili/i-n.s  of  Jinjkeii  Hill  ayaiii^l 
the  unproxoked  attacks  of  the  police  on  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  Broken  Hill."  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  judicially-minded  to  realise  the  state  of  mind 
tliat  so  coolly  assumes,  first  of  all,  the  right  of 
almost  unlimited  tyranny  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  others,  for  even  harmless  photographers 
were  attacked  and  their  cameras  damaged,  for  the 
crime  of  securing  pictures  of  what  was  going  on  for 
the  press ;  and  then  further  assumes  that  police, 
sent  to  preserve  order,  are  so  guilty  of  brutal  con- 
duct when  they  arrest  disorderly  strikers  that  the 
militia  should  be  called  out  to  suppress  them.  Of 
cour.se  the  demand  only  met  with  a  smile  as  wide 
as  the  Australian  Continent. 

The  path  <if  industrial  legislation  is 

New  Zealand       be.set  with  thorns.     The  Dominion  is 

Mining  Trouble,     ^i^^   fa\ourite   realm   of   the  e.xp^ri- 

menter  in  this  class  of  legislation, 
and  its  experience  shows  that  the  cure  of  one  trouble 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  another.  Parliament  pas.sed 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which  lays  down 
the  principle  of  the  employers'  liability  not  only 
for  accidents  met  with  in  the  course  of  labour,  but 
for  diseases  contracted  through  the  work  engaged  in. 
The  disease  may  be  anthrax,  lead  poisoning, 
mercury  poisoning,  pho.sphorus  poisoning,  arsenic 
poisoning,  miners  pneumoconiosis,  or  any  other 
dist^ases.  Pneumoroniosi.s — -a  dreadful  word  signi- 
fying the  dreadful  thing  otherwise  known  as  ''  miner's 
romplaint,"  a  disease  of  the  lungs  caused  h\  in- 
haling quartz  dust — figured  largely  in  the  dispute 
which  arose.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  disease  was  contracted  before  or  after 
enij)]oyment  at  a  given  mine,  the  employers,  in  order 
to  safeguard  themselves,  proposed  to  insiire  the  men. 
In  order  to  do  this  medical  examination  was  of 
course  necxjssary.  'I'o  this  the  miners  strongly  ob- 
jected. A  strike  followed,  and  1800  men  became 
idle.  .After  considerable  dispute  the  Government 
stei>])ed  in  with  an  undertaking  to  cover  all  the  risks 
in  the  cases  of  men  who  had  contracted  the  disease 
prior  to  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Act.  This  api)eared  to 
be  fair  all  round.  On  the  one  hand  the  employers 
would  not  have  to  pay  compensation  in  cases  where 
the  disease  was  incurred  prior  to  the  men  coming 
into  their  employ.  On  the  other  hand  men  who 
were  unfortunate  <Miough  to  b.ecome  infected  with 
the  dread  complaint  before  the  Act  became  law  will 
not  be  deprived  of  compensation.  The  matter  still 
awaits  final  settlement  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. One  incident  like  this  .shows  the  importance 
of  careful  thought  l)eing  given  to  all  the  possible 
bearing^  of  industrial  legislation. 

Victoria  has  passed  through  a  ix>Ii- 
Exhflhe  Bent       tical  eartliquake   in   the  shapte  (^f   a 
ministry.  general  election  resulting  in  the  for- 

mation of  a  coalition  Ministry  under 
(r.   Murray.      For  some  time  things  had  been  in  a 


very  mi.\t-d  condition,  Sir  Thomas  Jicnt  had  h<rld 
the  reins  of  goxernment  for  five  years,  his  being  the 
second  longest  term  of  office  on  record.  He  had 
rendered  the  country  considerable  service  in  various 
directions,  and  at  one  time  seemed  impregnable. 
His  oi>portunism,  however,  failed  hiin  at  last.  He 
showed  a  disposition  to  reign  atone.  He  often  made 
utterances  of  p<:)licy  without  the  kn(jwledge  of  his 
colleagues.  There  was  aLso  a  note  of  insincerity 
alx>ut  some  of  his  proposals.  He  would  bring  in  a 
measure  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  given  at  the  hust- 
ing.s,  and  then  flippantly  tell  members  of  the  House 
to  do  as  they  please<J  with  it.  Even  over  the  Licens- 
ing Bill,  which  was  one  of  his  -best  measures,  he 
changed  front  with  lightning  rapiditv,  abandoning 
clauses  which  a  day  before  he  had  declared  ab.so- 
lutely  vital.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  reconstituted 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  three  Ministers  were  easily  re- 
turned by  their  constituencies.  Then  before  the.se  men 
had  got  into  harness,  came  the  decisive  no-con- 
fidence motion  tabled  by  Mr.  Murray.  A  dissolution 
followed,  with  the  result  that  three  parties  appeared. 
Labour  having  gained  several  .seats  at  the  elec- 
tions. To  avert  the  rule  of  a  Lal)Our  minority  a 
coalition  of  Liberals  and  C'on.servatives  was  formed, 
with  equal  representation  in  the  Ministry.  Port- 
folios were  distributed  as  ff)llows  : — Mr.  J.  Murray, 
Premier,  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Labour; 
Mr.  G.  Graham,  Minister  of  Kailwavs  and  Agricul- 
ture; Mr.  Watt,  Treasurer;  Mr.  McKenzie.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Water  Supply;  Mr.  McBride,  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Forests;  Mr.  A.  A.  Billson,  Minister 
of  Education;  Mr.  1).  Brown,  Attorney -General ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Baillieu,  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
Messrs.  J.  Thomp.son  and  J.  Cameron.  Hon.  Minis- 
ters. The  election  of  Speaker  cau.sed  considerable 
interest.  Mr.  F.  ^Lldden  Ix'ing  re-elected.  A  section 
of  the  Labour  Party  deserted  Mr.  Beazley  on  the 
ground  th-At  his  election  would  remove  one  vote  from 
their  side.  They  did  not  see  apparently  that  a 
Speaker  from  their  ranks  would  lend  weight  and  in- 
fluence to  the  Party.  One  other  thing  of  note  oc- 
curred. The  Hou.se  pas.sed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
ex-Premier  for  spending  ;^i  20,000  without  authority 
of  Parliament.  The  money  was  really  required  ta 
pay  civil  servants  their  salaries,  but  the  proper  pro- 
cedure had  not  b<^ni  ob.served,  and  the  Hfniw  felt 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  its  rights. 

(^ne   member  of   the    Bent    .\imi.stry 
Exciting  lost  his  s<-at.     '1  his  was  Mr.   Hunt, 

Contests,  ^\^^^     ncwly-apiwinted     Minister     of 

Education.  There  were  several  sur- 
prises. Mr.  K<-'Ogh,  for  instance,  was  beaten  -in 
North  Gip{>sland  by  a  Labour  candidate,  so  was 
Mr.  Duffus  at  Port  Fairy  bv  Mr.  Wall,  another 
Labourite,  also  Mr.  Kirton  at  Ballarat.  That  Party 
scored  more  wins  than  any  otlv^r,  and  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Lemmon,  at  Williamstown,  .secured 
the  largest  majority  of  the  whole  round  of  contests. 


//le    Hevici^    v/    i<evtews. 


But  tvv(j  of  ihf  yre.iU-st  surprises  were  in  the  Con- 
MTvarive  const. uu-ikmi-s  of  liorooiulara  ami  Haw 
thorn.  In  the  former  Mr.  I-'.  .N»a<l(len,  the  Speakti, 
was  n-turned  Ity  a  mere  handful  of  voles,  and  in  the 
latter  Mr.  (I.  Swinburne,  after  .in  exciting  contest 
with  a  comparatively  unknown  o])ponen4,  won  b\ 
six  votes.  Ihis  was  the  riosest  eontest  of  the  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Swinburne  had  s.;<  riliced  himself  to  the 
supi)<)s«-d  interests  of  his  pait>.  He  de<lared  his 
inde|K-nrk'nce  of  Sir  riw»mas  Ilent,  and  sai«l  he 
would  ncjt  join  a  Mini.Mrx  with  him,  and  then  in 
order  to  s«-cure  unii\  aniong.st  tho.se  wh»»  t>pi)Osed 
thi-  Lalxxir  Tarty  (oining  int<i  p.>\\er,  he  efTe<led  an 
und<rstanding  with  the  ex  I'remier  that  the\  shouM 
not  run  candidates  in  opposition  at  the  poi'ing 
b.Hrths.  Opixments  made  the  m(»st  of  this  action, 
an«l  there  is  no  doubt  it  cost  him  ver)  many  votes. 
The  it.untr>  was  tire«l  of  H«ntian  rule.  Had  Mr. 
Swinburn.-  kept  <|uite  clear  of  his  form«T  diief  dur- 
ing the  elections,  as  he  decl.ir<-d  his  pur|X)se  of 
doing  afterwarils,  there  is  a  large  iikelihcK:)d  that 
he  niiKht  hav»-  <x-en  Tremier. 

Ih*'  omission  of   Mr    ('..   Swinburne 
Mr.  Swinburne's     i  r(im    the    Cabinet    is    |H'rhaps    the 
Poiition.  greatest   <»f    all    surprises,    and    it    is 

due  to  the  same  «-auses  which 
operated  so  largely  at  the  <'lections.  .Mr.  Swinburne 
was  a  most  energ«'tic  and  succes.sful  Mini.ster  of 
Agriculture  and  W.'ter  SuppK  b<'forc  his  voluntary 
retirement  from  the  H«nt  Ministr\.  He  was,  more- 
ov«T.  the  ba'-kbone  «»f  that  Cfovtrnnient  in  its  .social 
reform  legislation.  When  the  Licensing  Hill  was 
Ining  ficriely  attacked,  the  I'remier  looked  to  Mr. 
Swinburne  to  make  an  «ffective  n'ply  and  rally  the 
TarlianK'nlary  forces  in  support  of  the  measure.  His 
s|»ee<-h  on  that  ociasion  was  a  most  ma.sterly  one. 
More  than  any  member  (»f  the  Mini.strv,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne fathered  the  Act,  cont«-nding  for  the  legitimate 
prin<iple  of  Local  Option  without  conijx-n.sation. 
His  enthusiasm  for  moral  reforms  won  for  him  the 
deadiv  hatn-d  of  tlu*  gambling  and  drink-loving  fra- 
ternitv.  Aildf.l  to  this  he  was  fiercely  denounced 
by  the  Af^f,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  lib«*I  action 
fM'nding  against  that  journal  over  another  matter 
dill  not  ten»l  to  modify  its  enmity.  TriK-.  he  had  <le- 
clarerl  his  inilep«-ndence  of  .Sir  Thomas  lU-nt.  but 
the  mere  fact  that  he  had  .sought  to  make  the  path 
of  relirem«'nt  easy  for  tliat  gentleman  was  sutlici«nt 
to  bring  torrents  of  abuse  uixm  him  from  many 
quarters.  Rut  Mr.  Swinburne  s  great  gifts  for  ad- 
ministration, and  his  manifest  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, will  find  their  rewar<l.  'ITv*  day  is  only  deferred 
for  a  while. 

Vs  ti„.  new  Ministry  is  equally  co»^- 
Mr.  Murrd>'»  !    of    I.iU^rals    and    Conserwa- 

fo''t>-  .  MMthing  extreme  was  to  l»e  ex- 

|.e»le«I  in  its  policy.  It  is  proj)ov»d 
t5  introduce  a  more  equitable  svstem  of  land  taxa- 
tion ;  to  promote  settl«-ment  on  Crown  lands  without 


loading  the  settler  to  pay  for  building  railways,  and 
to  assi.st  him  ljy  loans;  to  further  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land  for  closer  settlement ;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  coal  mine  for  railwa>  purposes  ; 
simplilic.ition  of  the  ele<-toral  sxstem:  promotion  of 
State  forest  culture  ;  increased  eflicienc)  in  the  edu- 
cation s\stem  ;  workmen's  com()ensation  ;  irrigation  ; 
and  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  Scripture  les- 
sons in  schools — this  la.st  named  to  be  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  jx>licy  is  one  to  which  little  exception 
can  U"  taken.  The  |)oint  which  is  likely  to  l>e  most 
disj)Uteil  is  th.it  relating  to  a  State  coal  mine.  But 
the  experiment  is  worth  making.  The  proposal  to 
readjust  the  land  tax,  which  is  now  baseil  upon  the 
glazing  value  of  the  soil,  and  not  its  actual  worth, 
also  savours  of  justice.  I'here  is  too  much  land  in 
a  few  hands,  anfl  its  more  general  distribution  can 
only  efTt-<t  g(K)«l  for  the  .State.  M  anv  rate,  with 
the  al»ove  platform  to  carr\  out.  togetlier  with  in- 
creased effit'tiveness  in  administration,  the  iiew  Clo- 
ve rnment  will  have  an  opportunity  of  meriting  the 
approval  of  Parliament  and  peoi)le.  anfl  no  doubt 
they  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  doing  so 


)ne  rej,'rettable  feature  of  ti 


^Utacks  Ipon  u.irfare  in  connection  with  the  eU*c- 
Itl^oernor,  jj,,,,^  ^^^j,  j^j.  repeated  and  fierce 
'  attacks     u}K>n     the     Governor^     Sir 

Thomas  Carmichael,  for  his  action  in  granting  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Now,  admitting  the  elec- 
tions, coming  as  thev  did  in  the  midst  of  the  holi- 
days, and  at  very  slu)rt  notice,  were  a  great  incr>ji- 
vcnience,  there  was.  however,  something  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  We  are  not  disposed  to  discuss 
the  general  rpiestion.  but  the  Governor  is  in  i' 
position  of  an  umpire  in  such  cases.  He  is  ex|)eci' 
to  calmly  consider  the  question  in  the  interests  of 
stable  Government,  and  to  decide  according  to  his 
lights.  We  U-lieve  that  his  Excellency  did  this,  and 
we  cannot  commend  the  bitter  attacks  which  ha\e 
Ut-n  made  upon  him  for  his  action.  This  is  pos- 
sibly a  relic  of  football  experiences,  when  the 
umpire  is  expected  to  b«*ar  the  chagrin  and  kicks  of 
those  against  whom  his  awards  are  l)estowedj  but 
it  is  not  sport,  and  it  is  not  politics. 

V  famous  divine  once  speculated 
Thr  Pn/p         J!,,,    possibility    of    a    whole    nati 
''8'"  K">'iff  ni;«'l  ^t  the  same  time.      I 

neare.st   approach   to  this  that   As: 
tralia    has   \ot  cxp»'rienced   was   in    coiin<*ction   with 
the  Burns- John.son  fight  for  the  champion.ship  of  th«» 
world.      Previous  to  the  contest   the   two   princij.. 
h.id  indulged  in  bouts  of  recrimination  and  thn 
of     violence,     their    utterances    lieing     rep<-»rted 
through  a  megaphone  all  over  the  contim-nt.     Th- 
W.1S  bad  ftvling  Ix'tween  them,  and  everybody  kii. 
that  there  was  to  be  no  mere  exhibition  of  scientific 
boxing,  but  a  vindictive,   bitter  fight,  with  hate  'n 
every  blow.     This  drew  an  unprecedented  crowd 
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20,000  peuple  U>  the  stailium  at  Svdney.  where  no 
one  paid  less  than  half-a-sovereign.  and  some  paid 
jQ^  to  witness  the  saxagery.  Many  camped  on  the 
grounds  the  previous  night,  and  thousands  outside 
waited  during  the  tight  to  learn  of  its  progress. 
Race  feeling  ran  high,  and  the  coloured  pugilist, 
though  immensely  superior  to  his  white  antagonist, 
met  with  little  encouragement.  Indeed,  after  the 
battle  a  number  of  hysterical  letters  appeared  in  the 
press,  protesting  against  black  men  being  permitted 
to  compete  against  white?  in  this  way.  And  this  is 
sport !  Had  Burns  won  we  should  have  heard  no- 
thing about  such  undesirable  com])etition.  Every- 
thing about  the  affair  was  disgusting.  The  con- 
tempt shown  by  Burns  for  Johnson  before  the  fight 
began,  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  latter  as  he 
thrashed  Burns  about  the  ring,  the  grimac-es  of  hate 
to  which  Burns  was  reduced  when  his  strength  and 
skill  were  conquered,  the  swagger  of  the  Aictor  with 
his  remark,  "  I  could  ha\e  won  sooner,  but  I  wanted 
to  beat  him  so  he  would  remember  it,"'  the  condition 
of  bruises  and  bare  flesh  to  which  the  vanquished 
was  reduced,  so  that  the  pfilice  h;id  to  stop  the  fight 
in  the  fourteenth  round,  although  many  had  called 
for  their  interference  earlier — all  make  up  a  picture 
which  is  no  credit  to  Australia.  It  is  time  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  Commonwealth  from  be- 
coming the  dumping  ground  for  this  class  of  unde- 
sirable immigrant,  and  the  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales  is  to  be  commended  for  his  determination  to 
prevent  another  fight  of  this  kind.  It  was  not 
sport,  but  vindictive  brutality.  It  is  a  scandal  that 
for  days  the  chief  theme  in  daily  papers  and  in  the 
talk  of  the  crowd  was  this  disgraceful  exhibition. 
Against  boxing  in  a  legitimate  sense  we  ha\e  no- 
thing to  say,  but  it  is  rank  humbug  to  speak  of  this 
sort  of  thing  as  belonging  to  that  category.  These 
fighters,  besides  netting  a  huge  sum  of  monev  them- 
selves, were  engaged  by  a  gang  of  gamblers,  and 
their  engiagement  helped  to  promote  one  of  Aus- 
tralia's great  curses,  that  of  insensate  jsrambling. 


01  msensare  fcam 
h  Ward.   the-^Prt 


Sir  Joseph  Ward.   the^Premier.   has 
New  Zealanil       reconstructed    his    Ministrv.      It    is 
Politics.  rather  curious  that,  although  a  con- 

tinuation of  the  Seddon  regime, 
only  two  of  the  ten  Ministers  belonged  to  Mr.  Sed- 
don's  Cabinet.  The  portfolios  are  distributed  as 
follows: — Sir  Joseph  Ward.  Prime  Minister.  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Postmaster-G<'neral,  Minister  of  De- 
fence, Minister  of  L.mds  and  Agriculture:  Mr.  J. 
Carroll,  Native  Minister.  Minister  in  Charge  of  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Department:  Mr.  J.  A.  Millar, 
Minister  of  Raihvays  and  Marine;  Mr.  G.  Fowlds. 
Minister  of  Education  and  Immigration  ;  Dr.  Find- 
lay,  A t tome V- General  and  Minister  of  Justice;  Mr. 
R.  McKenzie.  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Mines  ; 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hogg.  Minister  of  Labour,  Customs  and 
Roads  and  Bridges;  ^fr.  D.  Buddo.  Minister  for 
Intern-l      .Affairs     and      Public      Health:      Mr.      T. 


Mackenzie,  Miiii.>ii'r  idi  Imiu^uif^  .md  C'oninierce 
and  Minister  in  Charge  for  Tourist  Scenery  and 
Forestry  Departments;  Mr.  A.  T.  Xgata,  Member 
of  Executive  Representing  tlie  Native  Race  and 
Minister  in  Charge  of  the  Public  Trust  Office, 
Government  Insurance  and  Government  Accident 
Insurance  and  Maori  Councils.  The  team  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  strong  one.  The  reconstructed 
Cabinet  should  have  a  useful  career  before  it.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  two  of  the  five  new  members  belong 
to  the  native  or  Maori  race.  Of  these  the  younger, 
Mr.  Ngata,  is  a  highly-educated  man  and  a  barrister. 

The  terrible  earthquake  at  Messina 
Sympathy  thrilled  the  heart  of  all  Australasia. 

with  Italy.  'ph^  i)ublic  sympathy  made  imme- 
diate response  to  the  needs  of  the 
surviving  sufferers.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  .sent 
bv  the  Commonwealth  Govenunent.  and  various 
States,  as  well  as  the  Dominion  of  .\ew  Zealand,  .sent 
large  sums.  In  addition  to  these,  public  subscrip- 
tions were  made  through  the  press,  and  by  means 
of  collections  in  churches.  It  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for  that  amid  all  the  causes  that  separate 
nation  from  nation  there  is  a  *•  crimson  thread" 
that  goes  even  deeper  than  the  tie  of  racial  kinshij). 
It  is  the  call  of  humanity  that  the  human  heart 
hears  in  the  day  of  disaster,  and  one  of  the  lessons 
men  learn  from  a  calamity  such  as  this  is  the  essential 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  day  will  come,  when 
we  are  civilised  enough  to  have  it,  in  which  men  will 
be  as  unwilling  to  shed  each  others  blood  as  they 
are  now  willing  to  relieve  one  another's  needs. 

In  Victoria  the  Licenses  Reduction 

Licensing  Board    has    presented    a    report    of 

Laws.  [yy<^   vears'   work.      0\er   200   hotels 

have  been  closed  at  a  compensation 
cost  to  the  trade  itself  of  nearly  ^100.000,  the 
average  amount  paid  per  hotel  i>eing  thus  about 
_;,r5oo.  When  it  is  remembered  that  at  North  Mel- 
bourne .some  vears  ago  some  forty-eight  hotels  were 
closed  under  the  old  law  with  condensation  averag- 
ing ^'rooo  per  house,  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
compensation  funds  were  plundered  under  that  sys- 
tem. The  present  fund  is  provided  by  a  three  per 
cent,  levy  on  the  amount  of  liquor  sold.  The 
amount  of  liquor  sold  by  the  houses  lately  closed  is 
valued  at  ;^iooo  per  week.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
Board  is  doing  its  work  well,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  Lo<"al  Option  is  a  hindrance  to  educa- 
tional work  l>eing  carried  on  during  the  fourtei'ji 
vears  specified  from  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Act  in  1906, 
and  a  curtailment  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  amount  spent  on  liquor  in  Victoria  is  three  and 
a-quarter  millions,  which  is  a  little  more  than  half 
the  total  for  the  vear  i8qo,  .so  that  the  efforts  of 
temperance  workers  and  the  effect  of  better  legisla- 
tion as  the  result  of  their  work  are  having  good 
effect.  A  curious  feature  in  connection  with  the  new 
Ministrv  is  th-'t   Mr.   .\.   .A.  Pi'lson.  the  Min-'.ster  of 


//le    Re\/iew    of    Reviews, 


Ediu'ation,    is  a    brtnwr,   while 
Stat»-  srh<x)l  placanis  are  hung  iii'    t^   i^; 
to  ahstain  from  tht-  u.se  «»f  alfohnlic  «lriiik.s 
lu  the  s«:hools  of   his  .i.-.-rt. ......   ...  ,v    .,i,, 

Minister  of  Kilucatif>ri 


Visits 


The     Nitt     Ztalauii     L*>cal     Option 
H.l.  Publicans'     \kA\s  taken  a   short   time  ago  have 
Relwn.  j,a,j  ^  s<ron«lar>  eflfiit.     The  dirert 

result,  of  course,   is  a  reduction  of 
!ir.ns«-s    in    quite    a    nunil)er    of    places,    and    the 
IK  nas««   «if    No  lii«-nse   districts.      Hut  the    license<l 
\ictuallers   are    waking,'   up.       Ihe   j^rowing   distru.st 
"I     their     trad«-.     an«l     the     ev«-r     enlarging     vote 
:or    their    alxdition    are    impressing    them    greatls. 
nd      having      nuite      a      sobering      effect.        They 
•re      actuall\      lHi<.ming      Temixranct-      reformers 
;iiemselves:        The    hotelkeej^-rs    ;it    Auckland    have 
Miianimouslv    .tgn-eil    to    al)olish    barmaids.       It    is 
strange  tliai  a  reform  like  this,  one  that  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  de«vn«'v  in  JKith  men  and  women,  shouhl 
hav.-  to  le  fr»ught   for  so  strenuously.      No  Parlia- 
ment   in    .Australasia  .has   \et   agreed   to  ab«>lish   the 
!nf»Io\mi-nt    of    women    as    (kvoys    for    the    liquor 
iialfic.      Hut   it   is  sur«'ly  ccMtiing.     Such  an   institu- 
tion  must  ere  long  Ik-  swe[)t  away,   and  the  Auck- 
land hotel kivjx-rs  can  hear  the  roar  f)f  the  incoming 
tide.      'I'hey   are  therefore   wise   in   their   resolve   to 
■  xj-eute  their  barmaitls  in  order  to  prevent  their  own 
•■\e»-ution.      Henceforth,    we  are   assured.    tlie\    will 
•r.ly  ••m|»lo\    barmen  in  phue  of  the  barmaids  who 
Iroji  o\it  of  the  IutIcIs.      Hut  this  is  not  all.      These 
nergetic    reformers    intend   to  abolish    jirivate   bars 
t  the  end  «»f  the  pr«>ent  leases;  they  will  refuse  t«i 
•11   liquor  to  women    for  consumption  on  the  pre- 
•iiises,   resi'rving  tlu-   right   to  send   them  away   with 
'  U^\X\e  hiilden  in  their  skirts;  and  they  will  refuse 
•  .s«Tve  lads  under  twenty  years  of  age.     How  long 
t!iey   will    lie   lo\al   to  these    New    Year   resolves    we 
^hall  not  venture  to  propht-sy.     Hut  two  things  an- 
;'lain.     'I"he  f»ne  is  the  growing  influence  «>f  the  Tem- 
;>erancr  sentiment    in  the   Dominion,   and  the  «Mher 
rlie    surrender    to    argiunent    which    these    pro|>o.sed 
;     '     'ins'  reform>s  indicati*.      A  few    \ears  ago  thev 
I   h.i\e  M'outetl   with  .scorn  the  idea   thht  they 
I  "Ver  come  to  agn'e  to  such  a  surrender  to  the 
•  nt  of  the  'I'emiM'ran<v  party.     We  do  luit.  of 
.    flattiT    that    party    with    having    by    moral 
^u.»^^^ln    impressed    th«-    trade    of    th«*    justice    and 
humanitv  iA  ihes**  reforms.     We  are  |M-rsuaded  that 
it  is  a  c;iv  of  the  burudar  leaving  his  c«xit  with  the 
strong  man  of  the  house  in  order  to  carry  away  his 
skill  ill  s.iti-(v, 

Mr.    W.itson,    the  exle.nler   of    the 

A  ProQrfssi>e      I  .  d.ral   Labour  Partv.   sjioke  at   a 

laid  Policy.       „„,,i„^,  .,f  ,he  British   Immigration 

I  r.igiie  (.1    Australia,  and  expresse«i 

th.    \i.\\    that   It   was  necessary   to  footer  the  s<Mtle 

meiit  of  people  uiK»n  the  land  in  comparatively  small 

K..',l,M.r.        ,,,        ..,.1.     r        , .1 :.,..'.I        ..... 


iency  to  its  drifting  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
landh<jlder.s.  He  quoted  statistics  to  show  that 
large  estat«*s  are  on  the  increase  in  com|)arison  with 
>-inall  holdings.      Kvervone  who  is  f.imiliar  with  the 

.)UiUr)    kiKrtvs  of  man\   places  where,  in  place  of  a 
•  i«)zen  farmtTs.  sa\,  twenty  \ears  ago,  there  are  only 
three  or  four  to-day.      It  is  true  that  Imth  in  Vic- 
toria   and    New    .South    Wales   something   has   been 
(lone  in  the  wa\  of  clos«-r  selth'inent  .ind  compu'..sory 
purcha.se  <if  large  «states  for  the  puriKjs*-.     But  after 
all   it   is  a   small  matter.      Tht  re  are,   mcreov.r.    •" 
(^)ueensland  and  West  Australia  large  areas  of  I  rt)\\ 
laiuls  which  could  W  mark-  a\ailable  for  .settleiiHi;; 
We  miust  continue  to  urge  the  absolute  ne<-essity  for 
making   usi-  of  the   land   which   has  Ut-n  given   us 
in  tru.st  for  the  white  race.     We  cannot   in  reas. 
or  justice  «-xpect    to   retain   this   vast   (xmtinent 
face   of   the   swarming   cohiured    populations  of    i; 
North,    unless    wt-    people    it.    and    settle    the    |)eo; 
after  a  fashion  that  will  bring  to  them  .i   fair  sh.. 
of  prosperity  ami  contentm«-iit. 


Postal 
Affairs. 


rh<-    Federal    I'ost    ( )thc«'    l'i>;.rt- 
int-Mt     is     in     a.    chnmic     st.-^t*-     of 
muddle.      It   n-fuses  to  get    r  ght'   ' 
A  Commission  was  apjiointed  .so:i 
time  ago  to  enquire  into  its  working,  and  now  i 
working   of    the   Commission    needs   enquiring    in- 
Three  out  of  its  .st-ven  niemliers,  including  the  cha 
man,    Mr.    Hume    C\xjk,    have    resigned    in    con^ 
quence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  prcxedure  of  : 
other  four.     'I'he  remnant,  however,  dc(id«'d  to  con- 
tinue their  work.     The  prospects  of  an\ thing  useful 
emerging   from   their   Labours  are  n«^t   geiurall\    re 
garded   as   being   ver>    ho|)eful.      Meanwhile  the   ■' 
|)artment.    lik«'  the    amn     in    South   Africa   in   i 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  muddles  along  .sonieh« 
Thos«-  who  want   telephones  installed   have  to  Ie;i; 
the  full  meaning  of  i>atience  and  long  suffering,  a 
thf»s<'  wh«>  pos.se.ss  them  have  full  trial  made  of  t 
quality   of   th<ir  t<'mp<-rs.      More  mone\    an<l   bet; 
m.inagement    are    neecUxl    to    make   the    <lepartm' 
pav.  and  t-.  r.  nder  it  .sati.sfactory  to  the  public. 


Australian 
Cricket. 


Ihe   interstate   match<s    ha\ 
«>t      mon'     than     ordinary      iiu»i 
in   view  of  the  seln'tic^n  of  on   A. 
tralian     Kleven    to    visit     Englai, 
The  matches  plaxed,  too,  up  to  the  time  of  writi; 
have  '.M>en  of   intense  interest.      Among.st    indivii'ii 
players  the  most  consistent  and  brilliant   form   1 
been    shown    b\    V.    Ran.sford,    the    Victorian    V 
handed  bitsman.     His  average  is  ov«r  a  centurv.  ;i 
his  Ixst  performance  was  again.st   .South    Austral 
when    he   scorefl    171    not    out.      .Some    other    "« 
tainties  '  for  the  Eleven  have  not  shown  their  b- 
form    throughout.      Noble    made    212    in    Adelai 
but  h-^s  .since  done  only  moderatelv,     .Arni.strong  h 
har«r\  got  going  at  all.  although  he  has  orrasion.n: 
'    '  '   bowling  average.      <"■       !'"   '' 


History    of    the    Month, 


wise  has  made  a  poor  sliowing.  These  men,  how- 
ever, have  experience  and  great  re-sources  tor  emer- 
gencies, and  no  doubt  will  acquit  themselves 
well.  Gehrs  has  proved  himself  a  capable 
man,  and  so  haw  Mayne,  Macartnev,  S. 
Gregory,  Hopkins  and  Hartigan.  Amongst 
bowlers,  0'C^:)nnor.  Vernon  and  Cotter  have 
all  done  well.  Xew  South  Wales  has  been  without 
the  sen-ices  of  Trum{)er,  owing  to  his  illness,  but 
he  is  already  selected  to  go.  Amongst  the  sensation.s 
of  the  season  were  the  victor)  of  New  South  Wales 
over  South  Australia  by  an  innings  and  527  runs, 
having  scored  713  as  against  97  and  89  by  their  op- 
ponents; and  the  defeat  of  Victoria  by  South  Aus- 
tralia after  it  looked  like  a  one-innings  victorv  for 
the  fofiner.  So  far  each  of  the  three  States  has 
been  beaten,  and  the  position  is  interesting. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  undig- 
of''AusranSli       "^*^*^^    squabble    over    the    selection 
Elevens.  committee,  and  also  about  the  finan- 

cial terms  relating  to  the  proposed 
visit  to  England.  There  was  some  surprise  when 
Messrs.  Xoble  and  Trumble  were  passed  over  in 
favour  of  others.  Xoble  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  personality  in  Australian  cricket,  and  both 
as  champion  all-round  player  and  captain  has 
•won  his  piace.  His  omission  was  therefore  rather 
strange.  But  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Board 
of  Control  of  Australian  Cricket  and  the  probable 
players  about  the  disbursement  of  the  money  takings 
of  the  proix)sed  tour.  Hitherto  the  players  had 
divided  the  proceeds,  and  as  a  rule  thev  came  out 
fairly  well.  Still,  in  a  sense,  they  had  earned  the 
money,  and  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  it.  X'ow, 
however,  the  Board  j)ropo.ses  to  deduct  some  ^^1800 
from  the  expected  earnings  of  the  team  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  rest  amongst  the  players.  It  was 
reckoned,  on  the  same  estimate,  that  each  man 
would  receive  ;Ci -^  ^^  '""'S  share.  But  the  point 
raised  was  as  to  the  right  of  the  Board  to  claim  anv 
share  of  the  money,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cussen  wrote 
a  letter,  showing  from  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
that  it  was  exceeding  its  |X)wers.  More  than  this, 
several  leading  pla\ers,  including  Xoble  and  Hill, 
declared  that  they  would  not  go  under  the  terms 
proposed  b\  the  Board,  and  their  action  was  sup- 
ported by  almost  all  the  niembers  of  the  elevens  of 
the  three  principal  States.  It  afterwards  transpired 
that  the  Board  was  willing  to  undertake  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  tour,  which  were  not 
at  first  understood  by  the  pl.uers  as  part  of  their 
proposals,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  compro- 
mise wiJl  be  effected. 

One  of  the  healthie.st  signs  in  cnu- 

Fri..<..,«>..  ne.-rion   with  the  education  question 

Education.        .     ,         i-    •     u    •  j  • 

ni  .Australia  is  the  mcreased  mterest 

being  taken  with  regard  to  the  phy- 
sical health  of  the  children.     Xot  so  long  ago  it  was 


con.sidered  quite  sufficient  if  youths  and  maidens 
were  taught  the  three  elementary  "  R's,"  although 
the  three  have  been  somewhat  multiplied  since  then, 
and  all  .sorts  of  subjects  are  now  being  taught.  The 
pile  of  l)ooks  which  a  child  may  be  seen  carrying  to 
and  from  sc-hool  is  almost  appalling.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  imuortance  to  us  as  a  nation  that  we  should 
raise  a  healthy  generation  of  jieople.  Hence  the 
exhaustive  enquiries  made  of  recent  months  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  scholars  attending 
schools,  and  especially  the  report  recentlv  published 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hogue.  the  Mini.ster  of'Pul)lic  In- 
struction in  New  South  Wales,  are  of  special  in- 
terest. The  effect  of  the  material  welfare  of  parents 
upon  the  physique  of  offspring  is  noticeable  from 
this  report.  Thus,  to  quote  with  reference  to  the 
metropolitin  area.  i.e..  Sydney,  and  suburbs  — 

(.\)  Well-to-do  Children.  —  Over  average  measurements  at 
all  three  a<^e-i;roups,  the  .superiority  heing  most  noticeaMe  at 
the  higher  ages. 

(B)  Poorer  City  and  Suluirhan  .\reas. — Below  average 
measurements,  especially  in  weight,  tiie  chief  decline  l>cing 
at  the  iiigher  age-groups. 

(Cl  InUislriai  .\reas. — Below  average  measuremenLs  ;  hut 
much  I  e:ter  in  weight  than  children  in  Cla.ss  B.  They  ap- 
proach the  standard  most  closely  at  the  middle-age  period  (9-12). 

K\en  making  allowance  for  the  nimiber  of  the 
poorer  class  who  are  addicted  to  drink  and  vice,  and 
who  are  juxjr  anil  ill  fed  in  con.^equence.  the  figures 
emphasise  that  a  certain  standard  of  living  is  re<}ui- 
site  to  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  people,  cap- 
able of  at  once  defentling  our  shores  and  to  develop 
its  resources.  The  means  being  taken  to  impro\e- 
their  health  \>y  medical  examination  and  advice  given 
to  the  parents  in  lectmes  delivered  for  their  benefit, 
are  bearing  good  fruit.  Much  can  be  said  f<ir  the 
educational  facilities  afforded  in  Australasia,  but  a 
great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done.  The  sugge.stions 
recently  made  by  experts  that  the  sch(X>l  age  should 
le  prolonged,  and  that  after  leaving  sc1kx)1  to  take 
up  employment  there  should  le  com])ul.sory  attend- 
ance at  technical  clas.ses,  after  the  svstem  obtaining 
on  the  Continent,   have  much  in  their  favour. 

The    quantity    of    sunshine    which 
Solar  Australia   gets   in   the  cour.se  of   its 

Studies.  summers  dfX's  not  deter  tho.«;e  Aus- 

tralians who  are  .scientifically  dis- 
posed from  seeking  to  stiuly  the  sim  more  closely. 
Instead,  it  is  an  adtlitional  reason  for  clo.ser  inves- 
tigation. Dr.  W.  G.  Duffield.  a  .scientist  who  has 
alieadv  maile  his  mark,  has  l>een  appealing  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  assistant^e  in  pro\  iding 
a  .solar  observatory  in  Australia.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  successful.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems of  great  interest  to  scientists  inxolved  in  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  sun.  Australians  in  particular  are 
concerned.  There  is  thought  to  be  a  clo.se  relation- 
ship between  the  recurrence  of  sim  spots  and  the 
rainfall.      But    what   is   it?     ()ur   seasons   and   har- 
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-.ts  def)cnd  ui)on  influences  that  come  to  us  from 
lar-off  regions  of  spatv.  ami  it  may  lie  that  in  pro- 
moting a  fuller  investigation  into  the  life  and  doings 
of  the  great  orh  of  day,  we  shall  l>e  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  many  generations  of  unborn  farmers 
and  pastoralists.  'Ihe  discoveries  of  science  have 
fiefjuently  a  liearing  ujKjn  practical  life.  Franklin's 
kite  fl\ing,  to  test  the  powers  of  electricity,  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  more  than  kite  flying.  In  any  case 
the  Commtm wealth  sh«)uld  Uar  its  part  in  i)romoting 
those  stnentific  studies  which  are  one  of  the  glories 
of  our  civilisation. 

An  award  made  by  the  Royal  C'om- 
Thf  Cr>  for       mi-ssion  on  coal  mining  disputes  in 
"More.'  \^,^.  S',uth  Wales  has  given  rise  to 

some  degree  of  comment.      It   con- 
rns    thr    r«rfll)a    district,    and    the   dispute   arose 
.;ne  twelvr  numths  ago,  although  th<*  hnal  decision 
iia.>  just  \ni-i\  given.     The  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph- 
puts  it  thus  :-  -*'  The  result  is  that  once  more  the  «)1<1 
story   rejx-ats  itself.      The  representative  of   the  em 
ployers  d^-cided  in  favour  of  his  side,  and  the  re])re- 
wntative  of  the  «Hnpioyes  did  the  sanx'.  so  that  the 
real  arbiter  in  the  matter  was  the  judge.     And,  in  a 
painstaking  effort   to   U-   perfe<'tly   fair,   his   Honour 
mad*'  a  sort  of  c«Hnpromise  in  wjiirh  the  miners  get 
all  th«'  Ivst  of  it,  so  tiiat  the  pa\  of  the  sh(X)ters  and 
fillers  will  now  average   15s.  7d.   per  .shift,   which  is 
about  the    highest     price    comman<led   by   similarly 
tkilltnl  labour  in  any  industr)  throughout  the 'State." 
N'o  doubt  there  is  something  in  the  contention  here 
put    forth.      It    is   the   sann-   with   Victorian   Wages 
Board.s.     The  chairman  is  often  called  upon  to  de- 
cide,  and  almo.st  invariably  gives  the  employes  the 
bem'fits  asked  for,  or  some  portion  of  them,  at  an> 
•  'te.      The   next   time   a   claim   is  made   Mwnething 
ii.ir»-    i«    eonce«led.      Kraployers    chafe    und«*r    these 
Irj  nian\   cas«'s.  however,  the)   rompen- 
.'•s  by  raising  prices,   and  .so  the  great 
„    .;.   .  .  „  publir  is  made  to  pay.     We  have  not 
-  vet  krunvn  man\   industries  to  fail  Ix'cause  <»f  the 
iK-rease  ctf  wages,  the  b.il.uu-    !.«  in-  ii»i  ilK   r<-storeil 
l'>  corres|K>nding  increa- 

Hut  it  is  ni>t  <ihiv   tlie  iaU>urer  wh' 

Two  Partlfi        haq>s  upon  OIi\i'r  Twi.sts  note,  an 

to  the  Cry.        3^|.j^   Jq^   "more."      Om-   would   al 

most  ix-  led   to  think   that   the  em 

plo\.-    hail    patente-fl    the   vicv   of    coveKnisiH-ss    and 

.v  ur- .1    a    momipoly.      What   about    wealthy    land- 

hoM,  rs  who  add  field  to  field  .>     What   about   large 

busiiH-ss  firms  that  are  for  ever  extending  tin-  area  of 

their  operations  and  crushing  out  smaller  competitors 


by  underselh'ng  them?  What  about  enterprises 
where  increased.  (»r  at  any  rate,  large  dividends  are 
tlemanded  of  the  managers  without  a  question  ever 
Ix'ing  asked  as  to  the  wages  paid  to  thos<'  who  toil 
under  trying  conditions?  We  wonder  if  it  occurs  \o 
many  i)ei;i)le  who  jKicket  their  dividends  with  a  long- 
ing for  yet  more,  to  enquire  as  to  how  the  families 
of  the  toiler  live.  What  kind  of  house  it  is  possible 
for  the  wife  to  keep  for  her  family.  an«l  what  op- 
portunities for  .self-improvement  thev  may  have?  The 
fact  is  that  the'relx-llion  of  the  proletariat  is  the  out- 
come of  long  years  of  oppression,  and  if  at  times 
they  swing  to  extremes  one  ixi-d  hardlv  wonder. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  judgment  that  the  rommon 
sense  of  the  great  bwly  of  the  jx-ople.  together  with 
rea.sonable  legislation  for  the  safeguariling  of  th<- 
intere.sts  both  of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  worker, 
will  ultimately  prevail  river  all  forms  of  extremes. 


Police 
Offeocei. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  legi.slation  in  New 
South  Wales  against  various  forms 
of  social  immorality  ha.s  been  imm« - 
diatelv  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  talke<i 
bv  time-serving  politicians  and  otlxTs  \\hi>  are  con- 
tent to  N-ave  things  as  they  are.  even  if  they  are  bad. 
.alMHit  the  impossibility  of  reforming  men  h\  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  forgotten  that  not  only  has  the 
arm  of  the  law  a  strong  deterrent  force,  but  the  fart 
of  a  .social  wrong  In-ing  legislated  .Vgainst  has  a  mor.; 
and  educational  inflneiue  u{)on  the  community.  Tl 
law  a|>peals  to  th«'  conscience  of  the  citizen,  anU 
does  not  apjH-al  in  vain.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  a 
mere  legal  enactment ;  it  awakens  a  resjonse  in  minds 
that  need  such  a  .stimulus  in  order  to  recogni.se  the 
right.  Of  course  much  depends  upon  the  s<'riousne5s 
with  which  the  law  is  administered  by  those  in 
authorit).  Anv  sign  of  weakness  there  is  instanth 
recorded  b\  fvasion.  and  then  deliixrate  defian- • 
elsewher«'.  In  V'iitoria  this  has  sometinx-s  Ix-en  ■ 
source  f»f  weakness,  and  only  lately  attempts  ha\' 
been  made  on  a  .systematic  plan  to  flout  the  pr^ 
visions  of  the  Betting  .Act.  Forturtately  attention  i' 
it  was  called  in  g<xid  time,  and  it  is  hoped  th.i 
measures  now  bi-ing  adopted   will  have  the  desin 


U.-  r.-gr«;t  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Judkins.  the  Editor  ol 
"  The  Review  of  R«-views  for  Australasia,"  ha> 
In-en  seriously  ill  during  the  month.  He  und<'rwei  • 
a  .serious  ojx^ration  early  in  January,  and  is  now  r* 
covering.  His  many  friends  and  adminrs  wiil  b 
pleased  to  see  him  well  and  strong  again  in  the  near 
future. 


dk     (\ 


A    FRENCH    ARTIST'S    IMPRESSIONS    OF    TYPICAL    LONDONERS. 


LONDON,  December  i,  1908. 
Christmas  tliis  year  approaches 
Christmas  Prospects  u,-,der  a  lowering  sky.  But  there  is 
Peace  or  War.  reason  to  hope  that  the  clouds  will 
disperse  without  a  thunder-storm. 
It  is  well  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation, 
because  nothing  predisposes  men  or  nations  to  quarrel 
so  much  as  a  feeling  that  war  is  inevitable.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  illustration  was  afforded  last  month  by 
the  sudden  storm  which  blew  up  over  the  trumpery 
dispute  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  German 
consul  at  Casa  Blanca.  This  functionary  stands 
convicted  by  the  admission  of  his  own  Government 
of  having  abused  his  position  by  allowing  his  office 
— which  under  the  capitulations  is  a  little  piece 
of  Germany  planted  in  Africa — to  be  used  as  a 
station  on  an  underground  railway  by  whicli 
deserters  from  the  French  Army  could  leave  Morocco 
in  safety.  The  French,  catching  him  in  flagrante 
delicto,  while  his  employes  were  convoying  a 
mi.xed  company  of  half-a-dozen  deserters,  only  three 
of  whom  were  Germans,  to  a  German  steamer,  seized 
the  deserters  and  somewhat  roughly  handled  their 
escort.  It  is  a  very  ordinary  incident,  and  the 
Germans  proposed  to  refer  the  dispute  that  arose  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal.  To  this  the  French  assented, 
and  everyone  believed  that  the  incident  was  at  an 
end.  Then  occurred  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  the  Kaiser's  interview  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph.  Immediately  afterwards  the  German 
Government  insisted  that  before  the  matter  was 
sent  to  arbitration  the  French  must  express  regret 
for  the  conduct  of  their  officials,  as  the  Germans  had 
already  expressed  regret  for  the  action  of  their  consul. 
To  this  the  French  replied  that  the  German  consul 
had  been  guilty  of  two  offences,  about  one  of  which 
there  was  no  dispute.  The  German  Government 
censured  him  for  using  his  consular  position  to  assist 


deserters  of  other  nationalities,  which  he  was  certainly 
not  entitled  to  do  under  the  capitulations.  The  only 
(question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  French  in  arrest- 
ing the  German  deserters  had  violated  consular 
privileges.  For  France  to  express  regret  for  the  action 
of  her  officials  was  to  give  away  their  case  in  advance. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  war  was  in  sight,  and 
all  the  friends  and  allies  of  France  were  compelled  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  within  twenty-four  hours 
they  might  be  at  war  on  sea  and  land  all  round  the 
world  with  the  German  Empire. 

It  was  a  tense  moment,  the  strain 

The  casa  Blanca    ^^    which,    however,    was    almost 

Settlement.         immediately  relaxed.     A    formula 

was  speedily  discovered  by  which 
both  Powers  expressed  their  regret  that  the  incident 
occurred,  and  each  promised  to  express  a  further 
regret  should  the  Tribunal  decide  that  they  had  been 
in  the  wrong.  It  is  appalling  to  think  that  so  trumpery 
an  incident,  which  could  be  so  easily  arranged  by  the 
exercise  of  alittle  common  sense,  should  have  compelled 
all  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  prepare  for  instant 
action  either  to  maintain  their  neutrality  or  to  defend 
the  imperilled  cause  of  international  arbitration.  Such 
a  crisis  could  never  have  arisen  had  there  not  been  a 
predisposing  sentiment  abroad  that  Germany  might 
seize  any  excuse  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  her  people  from  the  critical  position  of  home 
to  foreign  affairs.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  German 
Government  should  seriously  have  contemplated  such 
a  crime,  but  alike  in  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg there  was  a  moment  when  men  felt  that  they 
might  be  within  twenty-four  hours  of  war.  .  The 
memory  of  that  nightmare  will  not  soon  fade  from  the 
minds  of  those  upon  whom  was  thrown  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  decision  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
seemed  to  hang. 
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The  happy  termination  of  the 
dispute  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
The  WAV  Out.  ^^  ^^^  existence  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, and  secondly  to  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  position  of  the  Enghbh  Government. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  jKibUcly  statetl  as  to  the  preci.  c 
steps  taken  by  Sir  ICdward  (irey.  Various  un- 
authori.sed  reports  have  appeared  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  assured  France  that  if  war  was  forced  upon  her 
she  would  \>e  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
British  ICmpirc.  Tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  thai 
this  is  an  inaccurate  statement  of  fact.  What  I 
lielieve  to  have  hap|)ened  is  that  Sir  Kdward 
Grey  took  a  much  broader  ground  in  facing  the 
crisis.  In  taking  this  line  England  would  probably 
not  have  stood  alone.  The  (juestion  upon  which 
everything  turned  was  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  prior  acknowledgmint  of  regret  before 
referring  the  di.spute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  It  is 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  such  a  demand 
struck  a  viUil  blow  at  the  very  principle  of  arbitration 
to  whicJi  this  Government  is  committed,  and 
indirectly  aflronted  probably  every  signatory  of  the 
Hagne  Convention.  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  no  side 
either  for  or  against  France,  or  for  or  against 
Germany.  His  line  wa.s  clear.  England,  as  one  of  the 
Towers  which  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  establish- 
ing the  Hague  Tribunal,  could  not  see  that  great 
international  institution  made  ridiculous  by  a  refusal 
to  arbitrate — after  arbitration  had  been  admitted 
as  a  proper  means  of  settling  the  dispute— until 
one  of  the  partirs  of  the  arbitration  had  admitted 
that  its  officials  had  been  guilty  of  regrettable  conduct. 
The  Hritish  Government,  hqwever,  took  up  an 
unassailable  position  in  insisting  that  the  whole 
disjHite,  including  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  preliminary 
expression  of  regret,  ought  to  come  before  the 
Tribun.il  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  whole  influence 
and  \x)ViCT  of  Great  Britain  should  Ik-  used  unhesi- 
tatingly against  whichever  Tower  refused  to  refer  the 
disjnite,  or  any  i>art  of  it,  to  arbitration.  It  is  difficult 
see  how  any  of  the  signatories  to  the  Hague 
invention  could  take  exception  to  a  policy  so  clearly 
m  acrordancc  with  the  principles  which  they  have 
profes.scd.  If  war  had  unfortunately  ensued,  it  would 
have  been  war  not  for  or  against  France  or  Germany, 
but  war  against  the  Tower  which  insisted  on  im- 
p<'rillmg  the  peace  of  the  world  by  nfiising  to  refer 
the  dispute  concerning  so  trivial  an  in*  idem  to  the 
untrammelled  judgment  of  the  International  High 
Court  of  Arbitration. 


If  Sir    Edward   Grey,  as    I    have 

One  Cr^ai  Step      reason    to    believe,   did    take   this 

Advance.  ''P^j  ^^   ^^^   deserved   well.     His 

action  will  be  remembered  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  international  anarchy  to  the  international  world- 
state.  It  ought  to  Ik?  followed  up.  All  the  Towers 
who  signed  the  Hague  Convention  recognised  it 
as  their  duty,  whenever  a  dispute  arises  to  threaten 
a  breach  of  the  i)eace,  to  remind  the  disputants 
of  the  existence  of  the  Hague  Court,  and  to  call 
tJieir  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Hague 
Convention.  The  (juestion  as  to  who  shouM  take  the 
initiative  in  giving  effect  to  this  recommendation  was 
left  undecided.  It  is  anybody's  business  and  nobody's 
business.  Considering  the  suddenness  with  which 
a  dispute  endangering  peace  may  arise,  it  seems  ] 
highly  desirable  that  the  Governments  should  lo.se 
no  time  in  arranging  for  concerted  action  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  whenever  another 
quarrel  arises  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
A  collective  remonstrance  from  all  the  signatories 
to  the  Hague  Convention,  or  from  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Powers  who  signed  it,  would  Ije  much  more  influential 
than  the  isolate  \  action  of  any  one  of  their  number. 
l?ut  such  concerted  action  cannot  be  improvised  in 
a  moment,  and  that  moment  one  when  all  the 
Governments  arc  pre-occupicd  with  preparations  for 
war.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  an 
agreement  between  England,  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  Japan  to  the  effect  that  should  any 
dispute  arise  threatening  war  they  would  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  or  both  individually  aixi 
collectively,  ap|x;al  to  all  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Hague  Convention  to  di.scharge  the  duty  which  they 
have  of  acting  under  Article  VIII.  In  that  case 
any  Power  which  refuses  to  appeal  to  the  Hague 
Convention,  or  to  invoke  spxjcial  mediation,  would  find 
itself  confronted  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilised  world  in  condemnation  of  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  at  least  give  the  would-be  belligerent  pause, 
and  would  enable  whichever  disputant  accepted 
arbitration  to  go  into  battle  with  the  moral  support 
of  all  the  neutral  Powers. 

'This,  it   may  be  said,  is  all  very 

Th.  Question       «.,.„^    j^^j     jf     g^y     Government 

Sanction.  l>elieved    that    its  interests  lay  in 

appealing  to  the  sword,  it  would 
snap  its  fingers  at  any  collective  round- robin  of  the 
other  Governments  which  was  not  barked  by  any 
material  sanction.      That,  however,  is  not  true.  f.-.  in 
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the  first  case  the  a])part;nt  infcrt-st  of  any  Power  in 
going  to  war  is  hased  upon  the  calculation  of  many 
factors,  and  often  the  arguments  are  so  evenly 
halanced  that  a  vigorous  expression  of  outside  opinion 
might  exercise  a  deciding  influence  against  the  advo- 
cates of  war.  No  Power  would  like  to  go  to  war  branded 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  lawless  disturber  of 
the  general  peace.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  would  lack  material 
support.  Even  if  at  the  first  outset  all  the  other 
Powers  decided  to  remain  neutral,  no  one  can  say 
how  soon  the  course  of  hostilities  might  compel  them 
to  consider  whether  or  not  their  interests  called  for 
their  intervention  in- the  struggle.  The  probability  of 
such  intervention  would  be  materially  increased,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Power  refusing  arbitration,  if  before 
the  war  began  that  belligerent  had  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  appeal  of  the  neutral  Powers  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  arbitration  instead  of  appealing  to  war. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
The  Question  peoples  of  the  world  have  another 
and  a  very  effective  means  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  any 
belligerent  who  sets  at  defiance  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind,  without  resorting  to  the  ultima  ratio  of 
Kings.  The  members  of  the  Hague  Conference 
were  reminded  during  their  stay  at  the  Hague  that  the 
use  of  the  boycott  against  any  Power  which  refused 
arbitration  was  the  only  method  of  coercion  which 
was  expressly  authorised  by  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Jesus  Christ  never  suggested  any 
method  of  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  religion 
which  He  came  to  teach  excepting  in  one  instance, 
and  that  is  the  case  in  point.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance,  it  is  well  to  quote  the  exact 
words.  It  will  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  and  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth verses  : — 

Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  :  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established. 

And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  : 
but  if  he  neglect  to  he  .r  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican. 

Here  we  have  distinctly  set  forth  :  First,  the  direct 

method  of  diplomacy  ;  secondly,  the  appeal  to  friendly 

mediation ;   thirdly,    the  reference   to    an    impartial 

tribunal  which  Christ  called  the  Church,  but  the  like  of 

which  in  our  day  can  only  be  found  at  the  Hague.    If 

any  Power  in  dispute  refuses  to  refer  the  question  to 

the  Hague  Tribunal,  or  having  referred  it,  refuses  to 


abide  by  its  verdict,  then  the  duly  of  all  Christian 
nations  is  clear  :  the  recalcitrant  disputant  must  be 
treated  as  the  heathen  man  and  the  publican.  He 
must  be  treated  as  a  man  with  whom  the  other  States 
can  have  no  dealing.  In  other  words,  he  must  be 
boycotted.  There  would  be,  of  course,  practical  dififi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  this  boycott.  But  if 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nations  were  aroused  it 
might  be  carried  out  to  an  extent  that  would  exercise 
a  very  considerable  pressure  upon  the  offending  Power. 
In  the  first  place,  no  loan  could  be 
The  EfTicacy  raised  in  any  neutral  country.  No 
the  Boycott.  neutral  money  would  be  forth- 
coming to  enable  the  belligerent 
to  carry  on  his  campaign,  while  all  the  money  markets 
of  the  world  would  be  open  to  the  other  party  to  the 
dispute  who  had  been  willing  to  refer  the  question 
to  arbitration  and  had  the  war  forced  upon  it 
against  its  will.  In  the  second  place,  a  general 
agreement  to  refuse  to  buy  or  sell  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  offending  Power  would  strike  at  the 
trade,  which  every  nation  is  anxious  to  develop.  The 
Chinese  boycott  against  American  goods  proved  a 
very  effective  weapon  against  the  anti-Chinese  policy 
which  America  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  adopt. 
There  is  a  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  at  the  present 
moment  going  on  in  Canton  which  is  exercising  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  But  the  most  striking  instance  occurs 
nearer  home.  After  the  seizure  of  Bosnia,  the 
Turkish  people  decided  upon  a  boycott  of  Austrian 
goods.  The  movement  was  entirely  spontaneous 
and  afforded  a  welcome  outlet  for  giving  expression 
to  the  offended  moral  sense  of  the  Turkish 
peoples.  It  has  been  so  efficacious  that  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  the  Austrian  Government 
is  talking  about  issuing  an  ultimatum  and  withdraw- 
ing its  Ambassador  if  the  boycott  iS'  not  raised.  But 
the  Turkish  Government  has  replied,  with  strict  cor- 
rectness, that  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  boycott,  which  has  been  instituted  and  is  being 
enforced  solely  by  the  wish  of  the  people  to  abstain 
from  purchasing  goods  sold  by  the  subjects  of  a 
Power  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  violated  inter- 
national law  and  perpetrated  an  unwarrantable 
outrage  upon  the  integrity  of  their  country. 

It   would   be    well    if  on    Peace 

An  Appeal  Sunday  this  year  the  pulpit  were 

the  Churches.       to    pay    some    attention    to    this 

important    question,   and  to    ask 

whether  the   Christian    Church    could   not  intervene 

effectively  in    organising    such    a    method  of  giving 
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xpression  lo  the  offended  moral  sense  of  nian- 
Mnd.  The  direction  in  the  Oospcl  is  quite  clear.  If 
any  disputant  refused  to  listen  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
sentences  of  boycott  must  be  enforced.  This  is  like 
the  old  interdict  of.  the  Church  of  Rome,  adapted  to 
modern  uscs.and  wielded  in  the  interest  of  international 
and  general  peace.  Here  we  have  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, free  from  all  sentimentality  or  impracticable 
idealism.  First  let  the  signatories  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention agree  to  take  collective  action  under  Article  8, 
and  place  under  thi-  ban  whichever  disputant  refused  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  or  to  special 
nu  (liation.  Next,  should  war  break  out,  owing  to  the 
refu.sal  of  one  of  the  disputants  to  appeal  to  arbitra- 
tion, then  let  the  Churches  in  all  the  other  nations 
organise  a  great  international  boycott  by  a  cessation  of 
all  buying  and  selling  with  the  .subjects  of  the  offending 
Power.  The  collective  moral  sense  of  the  world  is 
lunging  forsonie  effective  method  of  giving  expression 
to  its  judgment.  Here  is  the  mode  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  doing  it  the 
better. 

^  The    United   States   of    America, 

Puciflc  Airrccmoni   after   long   standing    out    against 
the  PAcino  t-ntnngling  alliances  abroad,  have 

succumbed  to  the  inevitable. 
Such,  at  least,  i.s  the  natural  inference  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  a  Ja{)anese-Amcrican  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  for  encouraging  and  defending  the 
fri.v    tw.T,.tni    .,„]   commercial  development  in  the 


Pacific,  based  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  i^uo  in  the  Pacific,  and 
the  principle  of  equal  commercial 
opjxjrtunity  in  China.  To  this  is 
added  a  common  resolve  to  support 
l)v  all  peaceful  means  at  their  dis- 
l>osal  the  independence  and  in- 
trgrity  of  China.  Should  anything 
threaten  either  status  quo^  equal 
commercial  opjKjrtunity,  or  the  in- 
<ie|)endence  and  integrity  of  China, 
.\iiierira  and  Jai>an  will  communi- 
cate with  each  other  foe  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  mutual  understand- 
ing with  regard  to  measures  they 
may  consider  it  useful  to  take. 
This  is  not  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, cast-iron  fighting  alliance.  But 
it  may  easily  lead  to  com|)lications. 
Su{)[)ose  Germany  endeavours  to 
make  Kiao-Chau  the  basis  of  a  de- 
mand to  repudiate  the  principle 
of  equal  commercial  opjwrtunity  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  what  would  .Vmerica  and  Japan  do  ?  This 
agreement  is  a  curious  sequel  to  the  Kaiser's  appeal 
to   the    .Americans,   in     his     supi)rcssed  interview,   to 


.i'*j«iX^4ji  .ij/i 
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regard  England  as  a  traitor  to  Christendom  because 
of  our  alliance  with  Japan. 

The   real  danger  to  the  peace  of 

The  the  world  lies  not  in  the  West  but 

Near  East.  i,-,  the  Balkans.     Even    there  the 

smouldering  embers  may  not  break 
out  into  a  flame.  Austria  is  fuming  over  the 
resistance  which  her  lawless  action  in  Bosnia  has 
evoked  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  At  present  it 
seems  as  if  the  Young  Turks  were  going  to  astonish 
the  world  by  displaying  the  Sultan  as  the  rallying 
centre  of  a  federation  of  his  former  vassals  to  resist 
any  further  extension  of  Austrian  authority.  As  such 
a  federation  would  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Russian  people — whatever  line  the  Russian  Ciovern- 
ment  might  take — and  the  sympathy  of  England. France 
and  Italy,  M.  de  Aehrenthal  and  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  are  probably  beginning  to  think  that  their 
coup  in  Bosnia  was  a  mistake  after  all.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  net  result  of  the  crisis  may  be 
that  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  join  hands  across 
Novi  Bazar  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Turks,  and 
that  the  legal  position  of  Austria  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  will  remain  unchanged.  The  only 
alteration  will  be  in  the  label.  The  Austrians  will  use 
the  label  "  Annexation."  All  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  say  "  Occupation."  And  considering  the  dififi- 
culties  which  annexation  will  create  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  Vienna  will  have  reason  to  wonder 
v/hether  the  change  of  label  was  worth  its  cost. 

The  sensation  of  last  month  was 
Kaiser  Crisis  the  explosion  of  discontent  which 
>"  took    place    in    Germany    on    the 

erraany.  tardy    awakening   of    the   German 

nation  to  the  realities  of  their  position.  They  had 
believed  they  were  a  Constitutional  State  and  a  self- 
governed  nation.  The  publication  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  interview^ — which  it  is  now  believed  was 
no  interview  at  all,  but  an  Imperial  manifesto  drawn 
up  under  the  Kaiser's  direction  and  corrected  in  proof 
by  his  own  Imperial  hand — proved  a  rude  awakening 
from  their  comfortable  delusion.  They  realised  all 
of  a  sudden  that  they  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise, that  their  Kaiser  had  been  actmg  as  if  he  were 
an  autocrat,  and  that  the  gravest  decisions  involving 
issues  of  peace  or  war  were  settled  by  him  entirely 
off  his  own  bat  without  their  being  so  much  as 
informed  of  what  he  thought  fit  to  do.  When  the 
full  force  of  this  revelation  burst  upon  them  they 
rose  in  wrath  to  repudiate  their  Imperial  Master's 
theory  of  his  sovereign  right  to  govern  without 
their   consent.       Prince    von    Bulow    resigned    with 


alacrity,  but  when  he  was  induced  to  resume  office 
he  found  it  "  the  most  difficult  decision  "  of  a  lifetime. 
All  parties  in  the  Reichstag  repudiated  the  Kaiser's 
imputation  of  German  unfriendliness  to  England,  and 
their  leaders  criticised  in  terms  of  unwonted  freedom 
and  severity  the  doings  and  sayings  of  their  Emperor, 
who  at  that  moment  was  engaged  in  sport  by  day 
and  jollification  at  night  at  a  country  seat  in  Austria. 

Prince  von   Biilow  met  the  storm 

Princa  Bulow's      with  characteristic  adroitness.     He 

Victory.  g^yg  away  the  Emperor  right  and 

left  when  he  entered  the  tribune. 
He  talked  of  the  great  harm  and  the  evil  done  by 
the  Kaiser's  interview.  He  declared  that  the  story 
of  the  Kaiser  having  supplied  a'  plan  of  campaign 
against  the  Boers  was  "  not  correct "  to  his  own 
knowledge.  As  to  the  story  of  the  proposed  inter- 
vention, "  the  colours  are  laid  on  too  thickly." 
"  Many  statements  were  too  strong."  The  German 
people  desires  not  hostility  but  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  It  deprecates  "  any 
excessive  courting  of  foreign  favour."  The  colours 
had  also  been  laid  on  too  thickly  about  Japan ;  and 
then  Prince  von  Biilow  wound  up  his  speech  by  the 
following  measured  and  decisive  declaration  : — 

The  knowledge  that  the  publication  of  his  conversations  has 
not  produced  the  effect  which  the  Emperor  intended  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  evoked  deep  excitement  and  painful  regret  in  our 
own  country,  will — and  this  is  a  firm  conviction  which  I  have 
gained  during  those  days  of  stress— induce  the  Emperor  in  future 
to  observe,  even  in  private  conversations,  that  reserve  which 
is  equally  indispensable  in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  policy  and 
for  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  Were  that  not  so,  neither  I  nor 
any  successor  of  mine  could  assume  the  responsibility.  ; 
That   was    on  the  loth  November.      .\  week    later 
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How  the  Kaiser  will  receive  his  next  Interviewer. 
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Prince  von  Bulow  wmt  to  rolsdam  to  know  whether 
his  linijerial  mxstcr  tolerated  and  approved  of  his 
s|>ecch.  An  official  communique  was  issued  after  the 
interview,  which,  after  recounting  that  Prince  von 
Uiilow  had  been  received  and  liad  rc[x)rtcd  what  had 
passed  in  the  Reichstag,  continued  as  follows  : — 

\\x    \-  ' 

natji' 
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Another  Interview. 


Hardly  had  this  cotnmotion  sui.- 
sidod  when  the  (jcrman  Foreign 
Office  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  another  Kaiser's  interview 
was  coming'  out  in  the  On/urv  Mn^aziuf.  The  pay 
ment  of  a  sum  of  JQxq.ooo  secured  its  suppression. 
But  it  had  already  been  seen  by  scores  of  jjcrsons, 
and  the  New  York  Ameridin  and  the  New  York 
World  both  published  versions  of  the  su[)pressed 
interview.  I'hc  former  was  not  contradicted.  The 
latter  was  offi(  iaily  declared  to  Ik-  a  baseless  invention 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
eitlier  of  the  interviews,  with  one  startling  exception. 
In  the  World  version  the  Kaiser  was  rejwrted  to 
have  said  that  in  the  inevitable  war  which  was  to  be 
brought  on  by  England's  alliance  with  Japan,  he 
only  intended  to  take  Kgypt  and  to  free  the  Holy 
I^nd.  It  is  diffi«Hjlt  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  mere  invention  of  an  American  rc|>orter.  It  is 
so  obviously  impossible  to  be  the  ally  of  the  Sultan  in 
turning  the  English  out  of  Egypt  and  at  the  .same 
lime  to  turn  the  Turks  out  of  the  Hnly  I^nd.  That 
the  Kaiser  has  thought  of  what  he  would  do  in  Egypt 
in  case  of  a  war  with  this  country  is  certain.  He 
would  have  failed  in  his  duly  if  he  had  not  often 
M  heme<l  out  plans  for  injuring  us  in  any  and  every 
weak  spot  of  the  British  Empire.  But  as  the  inter- 
view is  now  officially  repudiated,  wc  need  not  concern 
ourselves  further  about  the  matter,  only  it  will  be  just 
as  well  to  lose  no  opjxjrtunity  that  offers  of  strength- 
ening our  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Egyptians 
—if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

Of  course,  after  the  Kai.ser's  Mani- 

Thi»  festo   it   was    imjwssible  for  any 

Two-Power  SUndard.  Government    in  Great   Britain  to 

flinch  from  the    jwinful    but    im- 

avoidable  duty  of  strengthening   the   Navy.     To  be 

told  by  the  German  Emperor  that  the  majority  of  the 


hy  /trmittirn  a/ tk*  /r»^rielt>rt  of  "  Puiui."] 

Lest  He  Forget 

Joiis  HoiA  (lo  FirtI  I-ord  of  the  Admiralty   :  " 

•ir.     I'll  juil  nip  up  aod  nail  it  to  the  mjst  '  " 

German   j)cople  regard  us  with   a   hostility  which  ; 
only  kept  at  l)ay  by  his  friendly  dis|>osition,  and  to 
be  further  told  by  him   that   his   patience  is  wearing 
thin,    is    about   the    most    menacing    intimation    aiv 
nation    has  ever  received  from    its  neighbour.      M 
Astjuith      promptly      respt;nded     to     the     challeiiL 
by    announcing    in    the    curtest    phrase   the    detei 
mination    of    the    Government     to     maintain     the 
two-Power     standard.       This     had      been     defined 
by     his    predecessors    as    "a    fleet    equal    to     t! 
two  next  strongest  naval  powers  plus  lo    i>er   cen 
for   contingencies."      The    defect  of    this    definiti. 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  explicitly  exclude  il. 
American  fleet  from  the  standard  of  comparison.    The 
true  formula  is  the  two  next  strongest  navies  of  foreign 
Powers,  coupled  with  a  sLitemeni  that  to  us  America 
is  not  a  foreign   Power,  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
English-speaking  family.     Sir  Edward  Grey  explicitly 
pointed    out,  as  long    ago    as   1903,  that  we    regard 
America  as  lying  outside  the  number  of  our  possib; 
enemies.     The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  we  nev. 
dream  of  attempting  to  fortify  the  Canadian  frontier. 
To  build  against  the  Americans  as  a  possible  enemy 
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on  the  sea  while  we  leave  the  whole  land  frontier 
without  a  fortress  and  without  a  gun  is  about  as 
sensible  as  if  we  were  to  bar  and  bolt  our  window- 
shutters  against  a  possible  burglar  to  whom  we  have 
already  given  the  key  of  our  front  door. 

Lord  Roberts  had  a  field  day   in 

the   House   of  Lords  last  month, 
Conscription.         •         i-   i     i  •      j  i  • 

m  which  he  raised  once  more  his 

familiar  wail  for  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service.  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Milner,  ever  prompt  to  Germanise  his  adopted 
country.  According  to  Lord  Roberts  no  conceivable 
predominance  at  sea  can  safeguard  us  against  a  raid 
of  200,000  men  who,  if  they  were  once  landed  in  this 
country,  could  seize  London  and  dictate  terms.  What 
these  alarmists  altogether  forget  is  that  no  hostile 
force  of  200,000  men  could  hold  their  own 
against  the  six  million  inhabitants  of  London  whom 
their  advent  would  reduce  to  starvation.  Two 
hundred  thousand  men  may  conceivably  hold 
down  six  million  citizens,  if  these  citizens  get  their 
daily  bread.  But  as  the  first  consequence  of 
such  an  invasion  would  be  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  food  from  without,  the  six  million  Londoners 
would  starve,  and  no  army  in  the  world  could 
prevent  starving  men  from  resorting  in  desperation 
to  any  and  every  means  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  invaders.  We  should  see  a  new  and  vaster 
and  far  more  horrible  Sicihan  vespers.  The  200,000 
might  slaughter  a  million  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
but  in  a  very  few  days  the  whole  200,000  would 
be  exterminated  like  wild  beasts.  The  very  fragihty 
of  our  complex  society  is  our  best  security  against 
any  such  enterprise.  No  hostile  force  thrown  on 
to  our  shores  could  seize  London  without  bringing 
down  upon  its  head  the  fate  of  Samson.  The 
social  edifice  in  its  fall  would  crush  them  like  ants. 

Mr.  Taft  has  simply  romped  into 
the  American  Presidential  Chair. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  snowed  under. 
The  other  candidates  were  no- 
the  Socialist  vote  was  doubled, 
and  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  everyone  seems 
delighted.  Business  has  begun  to  revive.  No 
one  puts  on  crape  in  mourning  over  Mr.  Bryan's 
defeat.  Many  even  of  his  best  supporters  privately 
express  their  satisfaction  over  Mr.  Taft's  election. 
Everyone  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  good  man  and 
a  strong  man,  and  that  the  Presidential  office  will 
suffer  no  diminution  of  its  dignity  while  he  is  in  the 
\\'hite  House.  I  regret  to  hear,  however,  that  there 
is  some  danger  that  he  may  lose  the  invaluable  ser- 


The  Election 

of 

Mr.  Taft. 

where,    although 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of   "  Pitnck."] 

Alone  I  Didn't  Do  It 

Mr.  Taft  (breathless  but  triumphant)  :   "  Thank  you,  Teddy  !" 

vices  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Taft  would  gladly  retain  him  in  office,  but  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Root  is  the  only  safe  candidate  for 
the  senatorship  of  New  York  State  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Piatt.  So  Mr.  Root  will  be  compelled  to  give 
up  for  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States  is  much  more 
than  an  American  Minister.  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  human  race,  which  is  feeling  its  way 
towards  the  federation  of  the  world. 

The      invalid      nonentity      called 

The  Death  Kwang-Hsu,    Emperor    of   China, 

Empress  of  China,    died   on    November    14th.      The 

next  day  the  real  ruler  of  the 
Empire,  the  famous  Empress  Dowager  Tze-Hsi, 
followed  him  into  the  other  world.  She  left  behind  her 
a  valedictory  Decree  which  concludes  with  these 
remarkable  words  : — "  After  nine  years  a  Constitu- 
tion may  be  proclaimed,  and  thus  consummate 
my  unfinished  purpose.  My  spirit  in  Heaven  "will 
thereby  be  in  a  measure  comforted."  The  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  Semiramis  finding  consolation 
among  the  realities  of  the  other  world  in  the  estab- 
lishment   of  Constitutionalism    in    China  is   enough 
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to    make   Mr.  Carlyle   and    Mr.    Froudc  shudder  in 
their  gravo.     Yuan-Shih-Kai,  who  is  the  strong  man 
!  China,  n-mains   .Mayor  of  the  Palace.     The  ncu 
i  ,tnjK,*ror,  a  lx)y  of  lender  years,   has  been  declare*, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Km()eror  Tung-Chih,  and  over 
him    there    has    Ixien    placed    as    Regent,     l*rinc»' 
'  hun,    an    amiable    antl    intelligent    man,    who    h.i 
M veiled  in  Euroi>c  and  is  well  spoken  of  in  Chin. 
His  Regency  will  la.st  for  twelve  years,  till   the   Mos 
I  jnj)eror  comes  of  age. 

While   the  ('hincse   Empress  was 

DuftI  Control        dying,  comloited   by  the    thought 

Per"iR.  ihat  in  Heaven  she   will    in   191 7 

see  a  Constitution   proclaimeil  in 

'  iiina,  at  the  other  end   of  .Asia  the  .Shah  of  Persia 

.IS  issuing  a  prorlamation  by  a   Rescript  addressed 

>  his  subjects  to  the  following  eflect  :- 

(Jottvidcrin);  that   you  denounced   the  Constitution  as  a{^ins( 

■•  Islamic  laws  wc,  alwa)-*   d«ir«>tts   of  the  welfare    of  our 

il>ject»,    entirely  abolish   the   Constitution,    and    will    hencc- 

torward   rule  in  strict  accordance  with    the    principles  of   the 

Kciran  and  dispen^  univefial  justice. 

This  was  too  much  for  England  and  Ru.ssia,  who  are 

)W  virtually  in  dual  control  of  Persia.     So  the  Shah- 

iii-.Shah  was  informed   that  although  he  might  style 

himself  king  of  kings,  the  Ix)rds  of   Iran  now  sit  in 

St.  Petersburg  and  London.     Thereupon  he  issued  ;i 

dec  ree  that  the  Rescript  should  not  only  be  withdrawn, 

but  that  all  copies  should  be  destroye<l.      Times  have 

indeed  changed  since  the  days  when  the  decrees  of 

•'h-  Medcs  and  Persians  altered  not  nor  were  changeti. 

I  his    Anglo- Russian    copartnership    in    Per.sia  is    an 

M-ellent  thing,  but  dangerous  withal.     Nevertheless, 

<■  .\nglo-Krench  controllers  got  on  very  well  together 

I  Egypt,  and  the  .\nglo-Russian  .Ministers  at  Teheran 

w.iy  l)c  equally  fortunate. 

What  with  the  inspiration  supplied 

Unrest  i,y   t|,t>  victories  of  Jajwn  over  a 

i„,i,,  European  enemy  and  the    partial 

success  of  the  revolutionary  move- 

'  tu  III  Kii^^M.i.  ..vir  Indian  fellow-.subjecls  seem  to  be 

iv^litly  in  danger  of  losing  their  heads.     Every  month 

iirmgs  forth  fresh  attempts  at  a-s-sa-ssination,  quite  In 

the  style  of  Russian  terrorists.     Hut  these  are  the  idle 

\pressions  of  tlespair.     Rational  men  who  have  only 

>  combine  in  onUr  to  obtain  all  they  want  in  a  legal 
rderly  way  do  not  throw  l)ombs.  Bombs  only  pro- 
)ke  reprisals,  and   in   the  end,  as  the  example  of 

Kussia  proves,  the  counter  terror  triumphs.  This  is 
inevitably  t!ie  case  when  the  terrorists  clamour  for  the 
unattainable.  There  is  much  that  is  exceedingly 
healthy    and   reassuring    in    the   growth    of    Indian 


nationalism.     If  in  a  hundred  years  of  rule  we  succeed 
in  fusini»  nil  the  rao-s  and  r«*li<»ions  in  Hiiidostan  intu 

one  national 
T?  uniiy,  speaking 
English  as  iheir 
/in^tt  frauca, 
and  drawing 
their  political 
inspiration 
from  English 
classics,  w( 
shall  leavi 
some  better  me 
morials  behind 
us  than  etiiptv 
beer  buttles  an<. 
some  bundre<i 
of  thousand 
of  Eurasian-- 
But  to  our  III 
dian  friends  \ 
would  say  and 
say  again, 
"Safely  bi;' 
slow,  the  > 
stumble  wh. 
run  fa.st." 
The  Russian  Government  has 
devoted  the  sum  of  j^  150,000  for 
the  purchase  of  aeroplanes.  Tbt 
Kaiser  has  proclaimed  C'ount 
Zeppelin  to  be  the  greatest  German  of  our  time,  and 
in  his  suppressed  intervi»^w  he  has  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  use  to  the  uttermost  the  new  method  ol 
waging  war  which  is  supplied  by  the  airship.  An\ 
day  we  may  hear  that  the  Boteloff  aeroplane  ha- 
crossed  the  Channel.  The  British  Imperial  l)efenc( 
C'ommittec  has  this  month  begun  the  serious  study  c: 
the  conquest  of  the  air  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
'I'he  possible  con.sequcnces  of  this  new  mode  of  war- 
fare have  Ix'en  set  forth  by  .Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his 
latest  novel,  "The  War  in  the  Air,"  in  the  mo.st 
terrifying  style.  But  Mr.  Wells  has  reason  for  hi'- 
alarm.  The  possibility  of  carrying  on  war  indefin 
ilely  from  some  remote  and  inaccessible  base, 
the  cheapness  of  the  new  engine  of  destruction,  and 
the  absolute  im|X)ssibility  of  guarding  frontiers. 
fortres.ses,  dockyards,  or  navies  from  its  attack,  are  ail 
facts  which  justify  the  warning  which  he  has  addressed 
to  the  world,  .\irships  may,  indeed,  as  he  predicts, 
destroy  civilisation,  unless  the  in.stinct  of  self 
preservation    lead    the  nations    to    take    much    mor< 


Hin.i. 

The   Fight  with  the   Demon  of 
the   Ink-pot. 


The  Conquest 

of 

I  he  Air. 
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decided  steps  for  the  suppression  of  war  than  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  lying  within  the  pale  of 
practical  politics.  War  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
a  court  of  appeal— costly,  dangerous  and  detestable, 
but  still  a  court  to  which  it  was  possible  for  nations 
to  resort  without  danger  of  absolute  and  remedi- 
less destruction.  The  airship  will  change  that.  In 
the  war  of  the  future  civilisation  itself  may  disappear. 
No  conceivable  gain  accruing  from  war  can  possibly 
compensate  the  letting  loose  of  agencies  which  in  our 
highly  complex  society  render  the  destruction  of  half 
the  hu»man  race  by  famine  and  pestilence  a  conceiv- 
able possibility.  Hence  there  will  have  to  be  a  new 
Hague  Conference  very  soon,  and  that  Hague 
Conference  must  mean  business. 

From    South    Africa    comes    the 

United  welcome  news  that   the  National 

South  Africa.        Convention   has   agreed    upon    a 

scheme  which  at  first  sight  seems 

bold  and  original.     British  South  Africa,  not  including 

Rhodesia,   is    to    be    converted    into  a  single   State 

something  like  the  Dominion    of  Canada,    but    the 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the 

Transvaal  are  to  be  cut  up  into  six  equal  provinces, 

each  with  a  single  Chamber  legislature  of  its   own. 


It  is  stated  that 
the  two  most 
con  ten  t ious 
matters,  the 
franchise  and 
the  native 
questions,  have 
been  settled 
to  the  .satisfac- 
tion of  all  the 
delegates.  The 
Conv  e  n  t  ion 
will  not  com- 
plete its  busi- 
ness till  Febru- 
ary, after  which 
the  scheme  will 
be  submitted 
for  approval  to 
the  people  and 
to  the  Parlia- 
ments. The 
members  of  the 
Convention, 
we     are     told, 


Times  have  Changed  in  Pretoria 

The  visit  of  Sir   Fercy   Scott  and  his  Special   Cruiser  Squadron  to  South   .\fricc 


proved  an  unqualified  success.     Pretoria  gave  the  naval  visitors  a  warni  welcome 
H'.  .  .    .      ,    „^.  .  ,         ,   T^  _,.    .r  .,,   „i.„,„   :„;„„^       The  Mayor  of  Pretoria,  at 


Pretoria  gave  the  na\ 
vvhich  both  British  and  Dutch  of  all  classes  joined.  ■      r      ,r   ■     ,  c-     ,u 

banquet  in  their  honour,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Parliament  of  a  Lmted  .^uth 
\frica  would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  -Navy. 
This  picture  represents  the  reception  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Squadron 
by  the  Mayor. 


Jixcii'.sive  Neivs  A^ctcv  ] 

The  Future  Kaiser. 

The  Cermari  Crown  Princ-  made   rin    extended 
trip  in  Count  Zeppelin's  airship,  from  which  he 


saluled  the  Kaiser. 


"  visited  Groot  Schuur  and  the  great ' 
Rhodes  memorial,  close  to  Rhodes's 
favourite  seat  overlooking  both 
oceans.  The  memorial,  a  Doric 
portico  of  granite,  designed  by  Mr. 
Baker,  architect  of  Groot  Schuur 
and  the  Pretoria  Government  Build- 
ings, is  fronted  by  U'atts'  Physical 
Energy."  Add  to  this  that  Gene- 
ral Botha  has  declared  that  although 
"six  or  seven  years  ago  many  of 
those  present  were  chasing  each 
other  about  the  country,"  they  now 
all  recognised  that  "  they  must  unite 
and  strengthen  themselves  and  the 
Empire,"  and  also  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Jameson— of  whom  an  admirable 
biography,  by  Mr.  Seymour  Fort, 
has  just  appeared — was  one  of  the 
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iiii.    Ki.Mhw    ui    Kevii-:\vs. 


LicsN-siKC  Blu. :  '•  Well,  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  me 
(Ami  llicte  »a»  r.o  miracle.] 

most  honoured  members  of  the  Convention.  Who 
can  say  that  the  pro-Boer  policy  has  not  been  abun- 
dantly justified  by  results  ? 

The  Licensing  Bill,  after  long  and 
The  wearisome   debates,    was    read    a 

LleansinK  Bill.       third  time  in  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons  on    Xoveml)cr    20th    by   a 
majority    of   237    (350   against    113).      On   Novem- 


.V0mtn(  Lemdfr.] 


His  LittJe  Lot 


Mr.  B«lfour  tinging  bU  grui  K-ng.  "  Il^o  up  t  can*  wkh  my  littW 
lot,"  10  lb*  tunc  of  ••  Bc«r,  B««r,  Glormu  B««r." 


btr  24th  the  Unionist  Peers  met  in 

caums   at    I^nsdownc    House   and 

(itcided    that    in    the     interest    of 

^icir   party  the    Bill  should   be  re- 

j'-cted.       On    November    2Sth    the 

House  of   Lords   obediently   regis- 

rcd  the  derision  of  the  Unionist 

'  iu«  us  and  rejected  the  Bill  by  2^^ 

96.     There  is  no  reason  for  as- 

;  wiishmeut  at  this  latest  illustration 

tilt.    unworkal)lc  absurdity  of  our 

'  onstitutional    machinery.      Kepre- 

s.ntative    Ciovernment    is    reduced 

to    a    farce    when    a    non-elective 

■^^    Chamber    by    a    majority    of    17 

ran     reject     a      Bill      which      iLl 

Commons    of    England    have    sent 

up   by  a  majority  of    237.     But  if 

is   no    use   getting    mad    over   li 
action   of    the    Peers.      When    t' 
^^..,  Liberal    Party— Mr.    Lloyd   Geor. 

and  Mr.  Haldane  alone  dishentin- 
— refu.sed  to  make  the  rejection 
of  the  Education  Bill  a  basis  for  a  direct  frontal 
attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  for  the  rest  of  this  Parlia- 
ment.Mr.  Balfour  would  be  master  of  the  situation. 

The    House     of    Lords    has    il^ 

Whato^^hi         Achilles    heel -the   question    of 

Done  Now?         finance.     In    the   debate   on    the 

Licensing      Bill,      the      Unionist 

majority  admitted,  without  reser\'e,  the  exclusive  right 

of  the  Commons  to  deal  with  financial  matters.     M; 

Lloyd  George  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 

of  what  metal  he  is  made  by  framing  his  Budget  next 

year    in    such   a    way    as  to   fill   the  Excheiiuer    of 

ti.e   Slate    by   appropriating   by   licence    duties   and 

Micreased  taxes  on  intoxicants  the  monopoly  value  of 

1  existing  licences.     If  it  were  not  for  the  prejudice 

the    teetotalers,    he    might    »lo    a    great    stroke 
I  business  by   buying  up  the  whole  drink  trade  of 
;iH'  country  and  converting  it   into   State    proi)erty. 
publish  elsewhere  a   noteworthy  interview  with  a 
idler  who  puts  forward  cogent   arguments,    if  his 
iigures    will  bear  the   test   of  scrutiny,   in  favour  of 
the    nationalisation    of  the    drink  trade.      It  is  mere 
•nt    to    object    to    this    on    the    ground    that    th- 
"lion  ought  not   to   make  profit  out  of  the  supply 
ol  intoxicants.       It   is  better  that  the  nation  should 
control  the  Public  House  rather  than  that  the  Public- 
House,  through  the    Tory  Peers,  should  control  the 
nation. 
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Prom  fikotos  hy\ 

Sir  Charles  Bright  McLaren. 

.^i  P   roi  the  Bosworth  Division  tl  Leicestershire. 


Mr,  Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  M.P. 

Under  -Secret.iry  for  the  Home  Department. 


Sir  Edward  George  Clarke,  K.C. 

-■^dvocTte,  Politician  and  Churchman. 


THREE    NEW    PRIVY    COUNCILLORS. 


The 

Sadler  Education 

Compromise. 


Mr.  Runciman  has  introduced  the 
third  Education  Bill  of  the  Session, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Sadler, 
the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  Archbishop.  It 
has  received  the  somewhat  rueful  benediction  of  the 
Moderate  Nonconformists  and  the  Moderate  Church- 
men, and  if  it  does  not  break  down  on  the  question 
of  contracting  out,  the  compromise  has  3  chance  of 


being  carried  out.  It  is  avowedly  based  on  "bad 
logic  and  good-will,"  and  is  a  composite  piece  of  give- 
and-take  all  round.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  as 
follows  : — 

(I)  Public  controlin  all  rate-aided  elementary  schools;  (2) 
No  religious  tests  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  ;  and  (3)  No 
denominational  teaching  in  any  of  those  schools  at  the  cost  of 
the  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  entry  is  conceded 
in  all  Council  schools.  Thus  the  Church  of  England  will  be 
en'itled  to  give  denominational  instruction  in  Council  schools  to 


Plwtograph  hy\  [  Etiictt  unj  :■  ry. 

Sir  WilUam  Goschen,  K.C.M.G. 

Oar  new  Ambassador  to  the  Kaiser. 


Mr.  John  Barker,  M.P. 
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Conlractliitc  Out. 


the  children  of  iho<«  parcmln  wh<>  ilemafvl  il.  The  lirnomiru- 
lional  inniruclion  m;i>  '.<  ^;i-..  n  1  >  .iii\  !■ ..  '■■-<  !  m  0..i-  Jk-.iI  who 
voltirilfcrs,  or  by  ..:  lays 

of  tlic   week,  at    (11  •   I  he 

(l«-n')iiiiii:iii' 111.      1-  'if-ad 

trail'  ihc 

ternii'  :""il 

in  11,.  Ii.-.l 

whe  '  I  Ik  L^tvtit  l>y  ^  uadii  I,  the  lime 

oiiii;  n   »   to   l«   rt-cordrd,  ami   ihr 

cxai.;  j;    ,  ■  Ijt  paid  by  ihr  dcnotninalinn. 

and  i»  to  go  into  the  lund>  oi  the  looil  education  authoiity. 

The  teachers  do  not  like  this,  as  they  consider  the 
pcnnission  to  assistants  to  volunteer  for  religious 
teaching  will  hring  in  tests  l)y  a  side  wind.  There  is 
a  danger  that  no  assistant  will  be  ap|K)intcd  unless  he 
will  pledge  himself  to  volunteer  for  religious  teaching. 
The  compromise,  however,  would 
probaMy  l>e  accepted  were  it  not 
for  the  irreconcilable  attitude  of 
the  two  parties  on  the  subject  of 
contracting  out.  High  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  exclusively  sectarian  schools  are  to  be  allowed  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  national  system  of 
public  elemeniar)'  instruction  if  they  so  desire.  Such 
schools  will  receive  nothing  from  the  rates.  But  in 
return  they  will  receive  a  grant  of  at  least  50s.  per 
child  from  the  Treasury,  they  may  charge  fees  up  to 
9d.  per  week  per  child,  and  they  will  l>e  left  to  the 
exclusive  control  and  management  of  the  denomina- 
tion, which  in  return  must  make  "a  substantial  contribu- 
tion for  that  privilege."  The  idea  of  the  (lovernment 
is  tliat  the  contracted-out  schools  will  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  tlie  rule.  The  idea  of  some  at  least 
of  the  denoniinationalists  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  schools  should  contract  out.  Hence  what  I 
fear  may  l>e  an  irreconcilable  diflference  of  opinion. 
The  Church  will  demand  that  the  (lovernment  grant 
shall  be  increased  to  such  a  i>oint  that  they  will  have 
to  p.iy  little  or  nothing  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
control.  The  ( lovernment,  backed  by  the  Non- 
conformists, will  insist  on  a  substantial  contribution. 
So  far  as  the  Catholic  schools  go  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  saddling  them  altogether  on  the 
Trea.Air>'.  Their  scholars  are  Irisli,  and  ever)'  year 
the  Treasury  robs  the  Irish  taxjxiyers  of  so  many 
millions  more  than  they  ought  to  jwy,  that  it  would  be 
only  a  just  restitution  to  pay  for  the  Irish  scholars  in 
Englan«l  out  of  the  taxes.  As  for  the  Church  schools, 
that  is  another  matter.  I  sincerely  hojw  the  Bill  may 
go  through,  but  "  I  [^a.'c  ma  dooLs." 

When   Parliament  |>assed   the  last 

The  Very  ijitosi     '"**>    I^nd    Act,    which    was    to 

Irtsh  i^nd  Bill,      transfer   all    the    land  of    Ircl.ind 

from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants, 

Mr.   Wvndham   declared   that    if   the    State  invested 


j^  1 00,000,000  on  what  he  regarded  as  good  security 
the  operation  could  be  carried  through.  Mr.  Birrell 
now  tells  us  that  it  will  need  j^i 80,000,000,  and  he 
has  brought  in  a  new  Land  Bill,  which  cannot  pass 
this  .Session,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  complete  the 
work.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  explain  in  a  paragraph 
the  financial  details  of  this  new  measure,  which  it  is 
said  is  necessitated  not  by  the  failure,  but  by  the 
success  of  the  original  Act  of  1903.  Ixird  Dunraven, 
in  the  NitifUettth  Crtttury,  maintains  .strongly  that  it 
is  unnecessary,  "  With  the  payment  to  Ireland  of 
arrears  due  to  the  development  grant,  and  with  better 
methods  of  finance,  the  annual  sum  required  could 
not  l>e  over  a  (juarter  of  a  million  for  a  limited 
number  of  years ;  and  it  would  be  a  gradually 
declining  charge."  The  British  taxpayer  fights  shy 
of  these  "  only  a  (quarter  of  a  million."  Mr,  Redmond 
has  given  the  new  Bill  his  blessing,  and  ti^  • 
naturally,  counts  for  much. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided 

Political  Power     ^^^^  ^^^  majority  of  the  members 

of  a  of  a  Trade  l^nion  have  no  right  to 

Trade  Union.  1  .1      j-         .•      .       ■  . 

compel  the  dissentient  minority  to 

pay  a  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  Parliamentary 
representatives.  The  decision  is  resented,  but  it  is 
sound  law  and  sound  sense.  If  it  is  not  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  if  any  attempt  is  made  by 
legislation  to  confer  such  a  power  ujKJn  the  majority 
of  a  Trade  Union,  it  will  inflict  a  fatal  injury  upon 
Trades  Unionism.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  authority 
of  a  majority,  even  in  a  Trade  Union.  Supjwse  the 
majority  were  to  make  a  levy  on  all  the  meml»ers  of 
the  Union  for  Peter's  pence,  would  the  Protestant 
minority  submit  ?  Questions  of  conscience  can  arise 
as  much  on  political  as  upon  religious  differences,  and 
the  Trades  llnions  will  be  well  advised  to  confine 
themselves  to  making  voluntary  levies,  which,  like 
voluntary  Church  rates,  need  not  be  paid  by  anybody 
who  objects  to  the  use  to  whicli  the  funds  raised  by 
the  levy  are  to  be  applied. 

Those  who   pretend   that   the  \y> 

The  Treatment       session  of  a  vote  is   not  essential 
of 
Political  Prisoners.   '"  order  to  secure  for  women  the 

same  privileges   as    men   may   be 

invited  to  look  at  the   treatment   meted  out   to  Mrs. 

and    Miss   Pankhurst.     They  have  been  convicted  of 

no  crime.     They  are  imprisoned  solely  because  they 

decline  to  enter  into  recognisances  not  to  commit 

the    future  acts    which,  however    reprehensible    tli- 

may  be,  have  not  yet  been  committed.      If  they  had 

l)een  men  struggling  to  obtain  rights  of  full  citizenship 

they    would    not   have    been    treated    as    common   < 
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criminals.  For  political  offences  which  endanger 
neither  life,  limb,  nor  property  men  are  treated 
as  first-class  misdemeanants,  and  allowed  to  work 
at  their  own  calling,  if  it  can  be  carried  on  in 
confinement.  But  when  Miss  Pankhurst  asked 
for  permission  to  employ  her  enforced  leisure 
in  what  would  probably  have  been  the  profitable 
industry  of  writing  a  book,  it  was  refused.  I 
must  say  that  this  seems  monstrous.  Here  is  an 
able-bodied  citizen  who  has  brains  and  industry 
enough  to  devise  a  means  of  earning  her  own  liveli- 
hood under  prison  conditions,  and  permission  is 
refused  her.  She  must  remain  in  compulsory  idle- 
ness. And  why  ?  Because  the  authorities  are  irri- 
tated, and  instead  of  using  the  power  to  imprison  as 
a  means  of  reformation,  are  deliberately  making  it 
punitive — that  is  to  say,  are  inflicting  slow  torture  out 
of  vindictiveness.  Contrast  this  with  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  "  barbarous  and  despotic "  Russian 
Government  to  M.  Tchaikoffski,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  revolutionist.  He  was  allowed 
to  write  a  book  in  gaol.  But  a  similar  liberty  is  denied 
to  Miss  Pankhurst.  If  women  had  votes,  does  any- 
one think  this  interdict  would  be  maintained  ?  Not 
for  a  single  day. 

The  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of 
Stepney  at  one  bound  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  York  has  startled 
many  people.  The  new  Primate 
is  only  44  years  old.  He  is  a  High  Churchman  who 
has  done  excellent  work  in  the  southern  province, 
but  his  only  connection  with  ancient  Northumbria  is 
the  fact  that  he  hails  from  still  further  north  and 
is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  who  is  almost  the  only  Liberal  •  Bishop 
on  the  Bench — certainly  the  only  prelate  who  stood 
firm  during  the  Boer  war — has  been  passed  over, 
probably  on  account  of  his  age.  Besides  that  dis- 
advantage he  suffered  the  misfortune  of  being  an 
Englishman.  "  Only  Scotchmen  need  apply  "  seems 
to  be  written  up  over  most  of  the  highest  offices  alike 
in  Church  and  State.  The  new  Primate,  like  his 
predecessor  in  Stepney,  who  is  now  Bishop  of  London, 
is  unmarried. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  Mrs. 
Asquith  have  issued  aii  appeal  for 
personal  service  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed.  The  suggestion 
that  the  suffering  poor  should  be  divided  up,  as  it 
were,  so    that   every    group   should    have    their  own 


The 
New  Archbishop. 


Towards 
the  Civic  Church. 


Pliotograph.  by\  [Alvi-ri  litittr. 

The  Most  Rev.   Cosmo  Gordon   Lang. 

helper,  confidant  and  visitor  from  among  the  better-to- 
do  neighbours,  is  a  splendid  ideal,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  see  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  devoting  herself 
to  such  good  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
experience  that  will  be  gained  by  the  failure  of  this 
appeal,  as  all  others  have  failed  before  it,  may  lead  Mrs. 
Asquith  to  realise  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  poverty  until  the  principle  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  is  grafted  upon  the  administration  of 
our  poor.  The  Guilds  of  Help,  which  are  doing  good 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  all  illegitimate 
children  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  and  they  lack  the 
legal  status  of  municipal  authority.  The  possibility  of 
organising  all  societies,  churches  and  kindred  societies 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  personal  service  in  aid 
of  the  have-nots  of  the  world  seems  to  me  still  to  be 
an  ideal  too  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  man  even 
to  be  recognised  as  an  ideal.  Some  day  that  ^\\\ 
come,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  see  the  practical 
effort  to  recognise  it. 


An   Open   Letter   to   the   German   Nation. 


By  WILLIAM  T.   STEAD. 


MY  GERMAN  FRIENDS,— I  may  address 
you  as  such,  for  among  the  sixty-five 
million  Germans  I  have  many  dear  friends, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  enemy.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  publication  of  the  famous 
Interview  in  the  Daily  Teles;raph,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  addressing  an  Open  Letter  to  your  Emperor,  in 
which  I  expressed,  with  freedom  and  respect,  the 
impression  which  that  Imperial  interview  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  my  countrymen.  In  this 
letter  to  his  subjects  I  propose  to  explain  with  the 
same  candour  and  sincerity  the  reasons  which  lead  me 
to  hope  that  the  recent  discussions  may  strengthen 
the  ties  which  unite  the  German  and  British  peoples, 
and  contribute  a  fresh  guarantee  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace. 

To  us  in  England  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
Emperor's  Interview'  with  two  exceptions,  neither  of 
which,  it  is  now  declared,  iiappen  to  be  true.  The  first, 
which  made  a  most  painful  impression,  was  the  asser- 
tion that  the  majority  of  the  German  people  were  so 
hostile  to  England  that  the  Emperor  found  it  by  no 
means  easy  to  maintain  the  friendly  attitude  which 
his  heart  dictated.  We  now  know  that  upon  that 
point  the  Emperor  was  mistaken.  The  explicit 
declarations  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  Reichstag  leave  us  in  no  doubt  on  that 
subject.  Whatever  may  be  regretted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Interview  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  the  leaders  of 
every  German  political  party  to  repudiate  as  a 
calumny  the  imputation  cast  upon  the  German  nation 
of  unfriendliness  to  England  and  the  English.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  expressed  the  universal  satisfaction 
with  which  we  have  read  these  protestations  of 
fraternal  sentiment.  They  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  impressions  produced  on  our  minds  by  the 
long  series  of  international  visits  which  in  the  last 
two  years  have  formed  so*  delightful  an  opportunity 
for  international  rapprocJiement. 

When  the  Emperor  spoke  of  the  unfriendly  feeling 
prevailing  among  the  majority  of  the  lower,  middle, 
and  working  classes  of  Germany  we  were  bewildered. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  assured  us  that  these  classes 
habitually  spoke  French  and  worshipped  idols.  But 
it  seemed  almost  a  kind  of  lese-majeste  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  Imperial  declaration.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  your  Ministers  and  representatives  have 
given  a  full,  formal  and  emphatic  contradiction  to  the 
Emperor's  statement,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  dis- 
respect if  we  accept  the  contradiction  and  disbelieve 
the  declaration.  On  some  subjects — indeed,  on  many, 
from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  to  the 
precise  fashion  of  a  military  uniform — the  Emperor's 
authority  cannot  be  questioned.  But  when  it  is  a 
question  of  what  the  majority  of  the  lower,  middle, 


and  working  classes  think  and  feel,  there  are  probably 
few  Germans  who  are  less  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  than  the  Emperor,  who,  on  the  Olympian 
heights  of  his  Imperial  throne,  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  German  workman  to  hear  what  he  says, 
much  less  to  divine  what  he  thinks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deputies,  who  have  assured  us  from  their 
places  in  the  Reichstag  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
German  masses,  have,  every  man  of  them,  been 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  They  are  the  elect  of 
the  people.  It  is  because  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  people  that  they  are  where  they  are.  They  do 
not  owe  their  seats  to  the  accident  of  birth.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  value  of  the 
two  authorities  whose  utterances  are  in  conflict.  On 
such  a  question  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Emperor  is  almost  nil,  while  that  of  the  Reichstag  is 
supreme. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  referred  as  being  new  to 
us  was  the  extraordinary  statement  that  the  General 
Staff  of  the  German  army  had  co-operated  with  the 
Emperor  in  drawing  up  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Boers,  a  plan  which,  it  was  sug- 
gested, was  adopted  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  Boer 
Republics.  That,  I  confess,  was  new  to  us.  But  it 
now  appears  that  it  was  only  new  because  it  was  not 
true.  The  words  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  are 
conclusive  on  that  point.  He  declared  in  the 
Reichstag  that — 

I  must  presume  that  not  all  the  details  have  been  correctly 
reproduced.  One  of  them  I  know  is  not  correct — that  is  the 
story  of  the  plan  of  campaign.  There  was  no  question  of  an 
elaborated  detailed  plan  of  campaign  ;  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  a  few  purely  academic  opinions.  I  believe  they  were 
expressly  described  as  aphorisms  on  campaigning  in  general, 
which  the  Emperor  had  described  in  correspondence  with  the 
late  Queen  Victoria.  They  were  theoretical  observations  with- 
out practical  importance  for  the  course  of  operations  or  for  the 
issue  of  the  war.  General  Von  Moltke,  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  his  predecessor,  General  Von  Schluppen,  both 
declared  that  the  General  Staff  had  never  examined  any  plan  of 
campaign  or  anything  of  such  a  nature  for  the  Boer  War,  or  had 
forwarded  such  a  document  to  England. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  inaccurate  or 
highly  coloured  statements  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Interview  which  had  not  long  been  familiar  to  us. 
And  it  was  because  we  were  familiar  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  which  this  Interview  revealed  to  the 
world  that  there  has  been  such  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
on  this  side  the  North  Sea.  We  knew,  for  instance,  that 
the  Emperor  regarded  Japan,  our  ally,  as  the  enemy 
of  Christendom,  and  that  he  was  so  dominated  by 
this  fixed  idea  that  he  even  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  he  was  creating  a  mighty  German  navy  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  us  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
our  allies.  We  knew  that  he  was  chafing  against 
what  he    considered  our   perverse  distrust  and  our 
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refusal  to  rely  absolutely  upon  his  assurances  of  a 
friendship— always  conditioned  by  a  fanatical  anli{>alhy 
to  Jajian,  our  friend  and  ally.  And  we  were  made  to 
realise  that  the  PImpcror  believed  that  he  was  Gcr- 
n>any,  that  the  decisions  of  questions  of  peace  and 
war  lay  with  him,  and  not  with  you.  In  short,  we 
were  compelled  to  reali.se  that  in  dealing  with  Ger- 
many the  sixty-five  millions  of  (icrmans  counted  for 
nothing.  The  will  of  William  the  Second,  King  and 
Em(K;ror  by  f^ivine  Right,  was  law. 

When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  your 
country  the  most  ahidiiii;  impression  which  I  brought 
back  with  nu—.iftt.r  tl.<  iinforKfttable  memories  of 
unbounded  hospitality  and  unfading  friendliness  and 
symiiathy — was  the  recollection  of  the  extraordinary 
unaninuty  with  which  every  German  I  talked  to  had 
insisted  ufxin  ilic  fact  that  (lermany  was  a  Consti- 
tutional country.  From  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and 
the  Foreign  .Secretary  downwards  the  same  thing 
was  constamly  dinned  in  my  ears.  ''The  German 
nation  is  a  self-governed  ix'0()le.  War  is  absolutely 
imjxjssibic  unless  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Germans  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  The  Reichstag,  and  still  more  the  Bundes- 
rath,  a  body  which  is  seldom  heard  of  but  which 
is  never  forgotten,  are  sufficient  securities  against  the 
adoption  of  any  warlike  jxjlicy  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor.  Although  his  signature  alone  is  necessar)- 
to  mobilise  the  German  army,  the  Em|H;ror  could 
not  affix  that  signature  in  op|)osition  to  the  popular 
will."  And  as  it  was  palpably  evident  that  the  German 
people  wished  for  i>eace,  we  were  confidently  assured 
that  the  fears  of  our  alarmists  were  obviously  without 
foundation.  So  we  were  told  times  without  number 
in  all  {jarts  of  (iermany  by  all  manner  of  authorities, 
municipal,  journalistic,  and  Imperial.  The  Germans 
govern  themselves.  The  Emperor  is  no  autocrat. 
Even  if— to  suppose  the  impossible— he  wished 
for  war,  he  would  be  powerless  to  declare  it  without 
the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  assent  of  the  Gennan 
nation. 

1  listened  to  these  a.ssurances  and  heartily  wished 
that  I  could  believe  them.  For  I  knew  then  what 
the  Interview  has  but  recently  revealed  to  you-  that 
m  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  Emjieror  regarded 
himself  as  DicUtor.  L Etat  i'est  moi  was  his  motto. 
He,  and  he  alone,  was  authorised  to  decide 
on  questions  of  peace  and  war.  By  virtue  of  his 
Divmc  Right  he  held  him-'-  -'  '  ^i  from  taking 
into  consideration  the  wish-  )nate  desires, 

the  dee|Kst  convictions  of  h  He,  .md  he 

alone,  without  even  infornung  his  subject^  of  what 
fateful  decisions  he  was  forming,  settled  questions  of 
peace  and  war  according  to  his  judgment  as  if  he 
were  (Jod  m  Heavm.  He  entcruinc^  or  rejected 
the  overtures  of  other  Powers  ;  he,  and  he  alone, 
deemed  himself  authorised  to  Ixjtray  the  confidence 
of  these  Powers  to  the  State  whom  they  had  sought 
to  trample  in  the  dust.  All  this  we  knew  in  England. 
But  in  Germany  you  did  not  know.     There  are  none 


so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  You  persisted  in 
hugging  the  fond  delusion  to  your  soul  that  Germany 
was  a  Constitutional  State,  and  that  the  Ciermans 
were  a  self-governed  people.  Now  at  last,  when  the 
awakening  has  come,  you  have  proclaimed  your  dis- 
satisfaction and  dismay  in  terms  which  attest  your 
solidarity  with  ICn^^lish  sentiment. 

I  knew  of  the  Kaiser's  indef)endent  action  in 
op]K>sition  to  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  German 
I)eo{>le  during  the  South  African  War.  When  lunch- 
ing one  day  with  my  friend  .M.  I^essar,  then  Counsellor 
at  the  Ru.ssian  Embassy  in  London,  who  afterwards 
died  at  the  post  of  duty  as  .Embassador  in  Pekin,  he 
remarked  in  a  m»;ditalive  way  :  — 

"I    wonder  what    the    Kaiser   is   to  receive  from^ 
England  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  during 
this  war." 

"What  reward  for  what  services?"  I  asked. 
"Twice,"  replied  .M.  Lessar,  "twice  during  this  war 
the  Kaiser,  and  the  Kaiser  alone,  has  saved  England 
from  a  hostile  coalition  which  would  have  been  very 
formidable." 

"  Do  you  mean  war  ?  " 

"Not  necessarily  war,  but  it  would  have  put 
England  in  a  very  difficult  position,  from  which  you 
might  not  have  been  able  to  extric^ate  yourselves 
without  war.  And  nothing  but  the  singie-handed  oppo- 
sition of  the  Kaiser  saved  you  from  that.  What  I  am 
puzzled  at  is  how  England  is  ever  adequately  to 
reward  him.  For  no  one  does  anything  for  nothing 
in  this  world.  And  in  some  way  you  wifl  have  to  pay 
him  for  his  service^" 

I  suggested  that  we  had  co-operated  with  him  in 
Venezuela,  and  had  attempted  to  meet  him  about  the 
Bagdad  Railway. 

"  Tut,  tut : "  said  M.  Lessar  contemptuously. 
"These  are  mere  bagatelles  compared  with  the 
services  he  has  rendered  you.  I  tell  you  I  know  of 
no  nation  in  our  time  which  has  received  so  great  a 
service  from  a  foreign  State  as  England  has  received 
from  the  Kaiser.  And  how  you  are  going  to  pay 
him  I  cannot  imagine.  I  lie  awake  o'  nights  some- 
times trying  to  pu/zle  out  where  his  recompense  is  to 
come  from.     Hut  it  beats  me." 

We  now  know,  on  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Em{)eror,  that  .\L  Lessar— one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
truthful  of  all  Ru.ssian  diplomatists— had  reasons  for 
his  sleepless  nights.  The  whole  world  has  been  told 
that  the  Emixiror  was  twice  approached  by  Russia 
and  France  with  proposals  for  concerted  action  to 
trample  England  in  the  dust  and  humiliate  her  before 
the  world.  He  not  only  rejected  these  overtures,  but 
•It  once  communicated  the  fact  by  telegram  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who.sc  grateful  res(.)onses  are  no  doubt  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  archives  at  Potsdam,  if  not  at 
Berlin. 

You  may  reply  that    England   has   astounded  t:, 
world  by  her  ingratitude  in   rewarding  such  unparal- 
leled services  by  an   attitude  of  incorrigible  distrust. 
But  to  that  I  reply,  that  so  far  as  1  am  concerned  I 
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iy  no  means  certain  that  it  was  a  service  to  E\v^- 

!  to  paralyse  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  in 

r  that  our  then  rulers  might  employ   without  let 

iiindrance  the    methods  of  barbarism    by  which 

'[    Milner   and    Lord    Kitchener    devastated    the 

r   Republics.      As  an  old  pro-Boer  passionately 

nathising  with  the  gallant  burghers  who  displayed 

1  splendid  heroism  in  defending  the  liberties  and 

111' u.pendence  of  their  fatherland,  I  owe  no  gratitude 

It/  ihe  Sovereign  who  tells  us  that,  in  the  teeth  of  tlie 

unanimous  desire   of  his  own  subjects,  he  not    only 

deprived  the   Boers  of  proffered  European  help,  but 

actually  placed  his  own  military  genius  at  the  disposal 

of  the  invading  army  of  Great  Britain.     Nor  must  it 

be  forgotten  that,  as   the  General   Election  showed, 

an    overwhelming    majority   of    the    British    people 

repudiated  the  crime  of  the  South  African  war. 

But  this  is  beside  the  question.  We  may  have 
been  ungrateful,  or  we  may  not.  Condemn  us  if  you 
please ;  but  after  condemning  us,  consider  what  a 
glare  of  light  this  episode  sheds  upon  your  position  as 
a  pseudo-self-governed  State.  The  Emperor  in 
1 900-1  was  against  the  Boers.  At  least  sixty  mil- 
lions of  Germans  were  in  accord  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  civilised  world  in  sympathising  with  the  Boers. 
Twice  during  these  years  an  opportunity  was  offered 
to  the  German  Empire  of  helping  the  Boers.  The 
Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  alone,  decided  the  ques- 
tion. He  never  informed  you  of  the  overtures  that 
had  been  made  to  him,  or  said  "  By  your  leave " 
when  by  his  own  Right  Divine  he  rejected  them.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  German  nation  did  not 
count  for  as  much  as  a  row  of  pins  in  a  decision  on 
which  hung  the  momentous  issues  of  peace  or  war. 
"  Alone  1  did  it."  And  as  the  Emperor  claims  our 
gratitude  for  having  rejected  the  hostile  proposals,  it 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  believed  he  was 
as  free  to  accept  as  he  was  to  reject.  But  if  he  had 
accepted  them  you  would,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, have  been  conmiitted  by  his  own  act,  and  without 
your  leave  being  asked  or  obtained,  to  an  attempt 
to  "  trample  England  in  the  dust."  Is  that  a  power 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any  single  German, 
even  though  that  German  wears  a  crown  ? 

We  did  not  think  so  then.  You  do  not  think  so 
now.  But  your  tardy  awakening  to  the  perilous  posi- 
tion in  which  you  are  placed,  with  such  illimitable 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  so  incalculable  a  person, 
ought  to  bring  you  nearer  and  closer  in  sympathy  and 
sentiment  to  the  British  people.  You  can  at  least 
now  begin  to  understand  why  so  many  of  us  have  felt 
uneasy.  It  was  not  that  we  doubted  your  friendly 
feelings.  It  was  that  we  knew  then  what  you  know  now, 
that  your  wishes  do  not  weigh  a  featherweight  in  the 
scale  in  which  your  Emperor  decides  the  dread  issues 
of  peace  and  war.  I  rejoice  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  your  assurances  of  friendliness.  But  what  security 
does  your  friendliness  give  us  against  the  will  of  your 
Emperor  3'  His  action  during  the  Boer  War  supplies 
a  decisive  answer.     You  can  never  regard  the  English 


with  the  same  passionate  sympathy  elicited  by  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Boers  against  overwhelming 
odds.  But  even  when  your  enthusiasm  and  your 
unanimity  were  at  floodtido,  you  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent your  Emperor  acting  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  your  most  cherished  convictions. 

Enough  of  the  past.  What  of  the  future  ?  Can  we 
in  England  feel  that  on  questions  of  foreign  policy 
we  have  to  count  with  your  friendly,  stable,  peace- 
loving  sixty-five  millions,  or  solely  with  the  brilliant 
but  erratic  Emperor?  Are  we  to  regard  the  carefully 
prepared  litde  comedy  of  the  Emperor's  speech  the 
other  day,  when  he  took  the  manuscript  of  his 
speech  from  the  Chancellor  and  returned  it  to  him 
when  he  had  rehearsed  his  lesson,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
future  relations  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation  ?  I 
wish  that  I  could  so  regard  it.  But  we  have  m  Eng- 
lish a  homely  rhyme  which  says  : — 

The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  German  Empire  upon  the  question 
of  constitutional  guarantees,  etc.,  etc.,  for  upon  such 
matters  the  friendliest  comments  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic outsider  are  apt  to  be  resented.  But  no  one 
can  resent  a  suggestion  which  is  put  forward  with  a 
view  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  sudden  appeal  to  arms 
which  may  at  any  moment  arise  on  a  pretext  of 
olTended  honour. 

What  I  would  in  all  seriousness  venture  to  urge 
upon  your  consideration  is  that  if  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  nightmare  dread 
of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  arising  out  of  the 
offended  honour  of  their  rulers,  precautions  ought 
to  be  taken  to  secure  the  nations  adequate  time  for 
examination  and  reflection  before  the  first  shot  is 
fired.  This,  which  I  vainly  urged  upon  the  Hague 
Conference,  is  more  than  ever  the  first  need  of  the 
nations.  If  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  nations 
must  fight,  it  is  surely  the  first  duty  of  reasonable  men 
to  secure  adequate  breathing  space  for  the  careful 
consideration  whether  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  dread  arbitrament.  Rulers  quarrel, 
diplomatists  dispute,  frontiersmen  exchange  blows,  and 
before  the  sober  second  thoughts  of  the  nation  can 
assert  themselves  war  has  begun,  the  brazen  gates  clang 
inexorably  behind  us,  and  we  are  riding  the  avalanche 
down  the  abyss. 

At  the  first  Hague  Conference  a  proposal,  originally 
made  by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
HoUs  and  unanimously  approved.  This  proposal 
assimilated  the  usa^re  of  war  to  the  lime-honoured 
usage  which  distinguishes  duels  from  simple  murder. 
Duels  arise  chiefly  upon  points  of  honour,  but  no 
oflended  individual  is  allowed  to  rush  upon  his  insulter 
there  and  then  and  wipe  out  the  insult  in  blood. 
Seconds  must  always  be  called  in,  so  that  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel  can  be  considered  by  friendly  allies, 
who  are  allowcLl  opportunity  for  mediation  and  for 
amicable  negotiation.     Only  when  the  seconds  report 
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that  there  is  no  resource  hut  lliat  of  mortal  conibut 
is  a  duel  pcmiittctl. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Hague  Conference  is 
as  follows  : — 

VIII.— The  contracting  Power*  are  agreed    in   recom- 
i|i|<iu.iti'>ii,  vthi-ii  circuin^tancctf  permit,  of  special 

cndannrring  peace,  the  States 

^  .1  Power   to  wnich  ihey  entrust 

.-:  cUiii.^    iiiio  direct    communication   with    the 

on  t>ic  otlitr  fcidc,  with  the  object  of  preventing 


Art 

memiin^:  tl 
mo  1 1 ' 

In 
at   V.I. 
the    nii>.^iua 
I\)wer  choocn 
the  rtipturc  <■: 

For  the  , 
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lie,  the  term  of  which,  unless 
'  cd   thirty  days  the  States  in 

■•■■■  "•  ■" '  ■  '"''ject  of  the 

iic  medial- 
it. 
liiiK  iu|'iiir.- ..j  I'll  UK   iii.KHiiw,  iiicNc  powers 
an-  ch.ir;,'ol  with  the  joint  lAsk  of  taking  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  j>eace. 

The  defect  of  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is 
no  sanction  or  compulsory  jxiwer  behind  it.  What  is 
wanted  is  tJiat  the  abstnict  recommendation  to  the 
Conference  shouUi  be  backed  up  by  a  unanintous 
declaration  on  the  jiart  of  all  the  Governments  of  the 
world,  that  if  any  one  of  their  number  .should  draw 
the  sword  without  first  resorting  to  special  mediation, 
as  recommended  in  Article  VIII.,  that  (iovernment 
should  Ix,*  declared  Avs/is  humani  f^eneris,  an  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  against  civili.sation  for  any  of  the 
Neutral  Towers  to  jiermit  such  an  enemy  of  the 
hutnan  race  to  borrow  money  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  war.  That  is  the  first  step.  After- 
wards there  should  be  proclaimed  a  universal 
lx)ycott  of  the  offending  Tower ;  but  an  interdict 
U|)on  the  raising  of  loans  would  probably  suffice,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  prevent  any  Tower  plunging  into 
war  without  first  affording  its  friends  and  allies  an 
opjKirtunity  of  tendering  their  services  as  si)ecial 
mediators  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Hague  Convention. 

Such  a  truce  of  Go<I,  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  civilised  world  upon  all  disputing  Powers  for  a 
period  not  cxceetiing  thirty  days,  would  at  least 
deliver  us  all  from  the  ever-present  risk  of  being  pre- 
cipitated into  war  by  some  unintended  affront  to  your 
unaccountable  Sovereign.  Kor  us  in  England  also 
this  {K-ritxl  of  truce  impos  m1  to  allow  of  s|)ecial  media- 
tion would  Ix;  an  invaluable  l>oon.  It  would  deprive 
us  of  the  priceless  advantage  of  the  initiative,  which 
is  much  more  inijiortant  on  sea  than  on  land.  But 
it  would  give  us  an  a.ssuranc.c  that  if  any  dispute 
.should  hcrc.ilttT  arise  we  could  always  rely  u|K>n 
having  to  deal  with  you  -a  nation  .solM.-r,  serious, 
pacific,  and  fritrndly  in  «lis|>osiiion— and  that  the  final 
word  would  never  be  s|»uken  until  you,  through  your 


representatives,  Ministers,  and  Princes,  had  ample 
opix>rtunity  for  considering  the  merits  of  ihc  dispute 
in  all  its  bearings — in  other  words,  that  we  should  be 
face  to  face  with  a  great  nation  and  not  with  the 
capricious  and  fitful  will  of  a  single  man. 

Our  interests  are  identical.  We  wish  for  peace, 
fraternity,  and  a  jwlitical  entmtc  cordialc,  which  will 
enable  us  freely  to  rejoice  in  the  inspiring  contest 
which  we  wage  as  rival  friends  in  the  tields  of 
industry,  of  science,  and  of  art.  Grant  us  but  thirty 
days  after  a  dij)lomatic  rupture  has  taken  place,  and  I 
think  I  know  enough  of  both  nations  to  feel  assured 
that  we  might  henceforth  banish  for  ever  all  jxjssibility 
of  sudden  war,  that  nightmare  of  the  nations,  and 
secure  the  Ixist  jwssible  guarantee  that  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  Germany  and  Britain  will  never  meet  on 
the  field  of  battle  save  as  comrades  and  as  allies. 
I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

WIIJ.IAM    T.   STEAD. 


The  Kai&er  and  Count  Zeppelin. 


Do  We  Sleep  too  Much,  or  do  We  Sleep 

too  Little? 


A    SYMPOSIUM    OF    MEN    WHO    HAVE    WORKED    HARD. 


THE  answer  to  the  question  whether  we  sleep 
too  much  is,  I  suppose,  that  some  of  us  do 
and  some  of  us  don't.  In.  sleep,  as  in  wealth, 
there  is  no  equality  in  the  distrii)ution  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  That  sleep  is  a  good 
thing — one  of  the  best  things — because  it  is  the 
restorer  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  generally  recognised 
and  often  forgotten.  The  University  Professor  who 
started  the  suggestion  of  this  Symposium  regards  sleep 
as  a  necessary  evil,  an  undesirable  encroachment 
upon  the  realm  of  consciousness.  It  is  his  idea 
that  to  sleep  too  much  is  as  bad  as  to  eat  too  much 
or  drink  too  much,  and  that  over-sleeping  is  one  of 
the  deadly  sins.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
professor  must  have  been  brought  up  on  Dr.  Watts's 
familiar  phrase,  beginning  : 

'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard  ;  I  heard  him  complain, 
"  You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again," 

and  the  effect  of  the  jingle  has  been  deepened  by 
Solomon's  proverb,  which  reads  :  "  How  long  wilt 
thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  When  wilt  thou  arise  out  of 
thy  sleep  ?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep." 

With  all  deference  to  Dr.  Watts  and  King  Solo- 
mon I  am  inchned  to  believe  that  in  the  present  age, 
especially  in  the  modern  city,  when  the  night  is  turned 
to  day  by  gas  and  electricity,  we  sleep  too  little  rather 
than  too  much.  Certainly,  London  children  do  not 
go  to  bed  when  it  is  dark,  as  is  the  custom  of  children 
in  a  primitive  state,  and  many  are  the  disorders,  phy- 
sical and  mental,  resultin'g  from  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  till  all  hours  of  the  night.  If  every  human  being 
in  this  universe  could  be  secured  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  dreamless  sleep,  half  the  modern  maladies 
which  afford  a  lucrative  career  to  the  physician,  but 
convert  existence  into  a  purgatory  or  an  inferno  for 
millions,  would  disappear.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
hustle  and  the  rush  and  the  nervous  strain  of  waking 
life  ought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increased 
number  of  hours  spent  in  sleep.  Instead  of  that,  the 
hours  spent  in  bed  are  often  encroached  upon  at  both 
ends.  When  we  are  between  the  blankets  we  are 
often  more  restless  than  when  we  are  going  about 
our  ordinary  day's  work.  We  are  a  long  time  going  to 
sleep,  and  when  we  do  close  our  eyes,  instead  of  the 
health-restoring,  dreamless  sleep,  we  are  visited  by  a 
succession  of  nightmares,  through  which  we  live 
more  feverishly  and  at  greater  tension  than  we  have 
done  through  the  day.  We  wake  up  next  morning 
unrefreshed  and  with  our  nerves  all  on  edge.  And 
so  it  goes  on,  life   loses   all    its   savour,  and  a    new 


horror  is  added  to  the  thought  of  death,  "  for  in  the 
sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  ?  " 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  trepidation  that  I  issued 
my  appeal  to  well-known  men,  who  have  attained 
their  position  by  the  unsparing  use  of  their  intel- 
lectual activities,  to  answer  my  interrogations.  Sup- 
posing, I  asked  myself,  that  there  should  be  a  general 
agreement  on  the  part  of  these  men  at  the  top  that 
mankind  is  too  gluttonous  of  sleep,  and  that  the 
human  machine  can  be  run  safely  and  well  with  one- 
third  the  amount  of  sleep  which  ordinary  people 
believe  to  be  necessary,  the  publication  of  that 
fact  could  hardly  fail  to  be  disastrous.  Fortu- 
nately that  danger  is  past.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
summary  of  well  on  to  a  hundred  replies  received  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  regard  the  views  of  the 
University  Professor  who  started  the  Symposium  as  a 
dangerous  heresy.  Instead  of  being  able  to  do  with 
three  or  four  hours'  sleep,  the  general  opinion  is  that 
six  or  seven  is  the  minimum  number  of  hours  below 
which  it  is  unsafe  to  fall.  One  or  two  very  excep- 
tional persons  profess  to  have  survived  the  experiment 
of  sleeping  only  three  or  four  hours,  but  careful 
perusal  of  all  the  returns  sent  in  justifies  me  in  saying 
that  people  who  have  arrived  at  the  top  are,  for  the 
most  part,  people  who  take  good  care  to  sleep  from 
six  to  nine  hours  every  night. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  called  my  attention  to  a  remark- 
able passage  in  a  letter  written  by  the  greatest  of  the 
pioneers  of  science,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  writing 
to  Dr.  Law,  of  Suffolk,  on  December  15th,  17 16, 
attributes  his  health  to  his  sleep.     He  says  : — 

You  ask  me  how,  with  so  much  study,  I  manage  to  retene  my 
health.  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,  you  have  a  better  opinion  of  yoar 
lazy  friend  than  he  hath  of  himself.  Morpheous  is  my  last  com- 
panion ;  without  eight  or  nine  hours  of  him  your  correspondent 
is  not  worth  one  scavenger's  peruke.  My  practices  did  at  ye 
first  hurt  my  stomach,  but  now  I  eat  heartily  enou',  as  y*  will 
see  when  I  come  down  beside  you. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  how  few  of  ray 
correspondents  indulge  in  an  after-dinner  nap.  Dr. 
Clifford  is  one  of  those  who  find  the  practice  bene- 
ficial, but  there  are  very  few  plead  guilty  to  it, 
while  there  are  one  or  two  who  have  tried  it  and 
found  it  very  prejudicial  to  their  health.  The  faculty 
of  being  able  to  sleep  at  will  which  was  possessed  by 
Napoleon,  Gladstone,  and  many  others,  is  one  df  the 
most  invaluable  substitutes  for  the  elixir  of  life  that 
human  beings  can  enjoy.  The  difficulty  in  daytime 
sleep  is  not  in  the  going  to  sleep;  it  is  in  the  waking 
up  again.  In  my  own  case  I  can  sleep  almost  at  will 
at    any  time    in    the    day,    but  if   i    only   sleep   ten 
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minutes  or  half  an  hour  I  do  not  feci  as  if  I  could 
get  my  faculties  into  working  order  until  I  have  had 
a  cup  of  tea.  The  benefit  of  even  ten  minutes'  nap, 
if  the  cup  of  tea  is  handy  at  the  end  of  it,  is  very 
great,  so  great  that  I  feel  profound  sympathy  for  those 
who  cannot  sleep  in  the  daytime. 

One  of  the  remedies  that  is  suggested  is  that  the 
victims' shouUl  go  to  IMiiladclphia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  a  reputation  for  being  more  gluttonous  of 
sleep  than  any  other  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  l^nst  year  one  of  the  stories  I  heard  in  New 
York  told  how  a  Philadelphian  citizen  came  to  a  Now 
York  sjKrialist  on  insomnia  to  ask  him  to  cure  him  of 
his  complaint.  The  dortor  examined  him,  cross- 
examined  him,  sounded  liis  heart,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
then  pronounced  the  reassuring  verdict,  "There  is 
really  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  If  you  cannot 
sleep  you  had  better  lake  a  light  supper  and  a  short 
walk  in  the  oixin  air  before  you  go  to  bed."  The 
Philadelphian  hwkcd  reproarhfully  at  his  physician. 
'*  Dotrlor,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  understand — you  don't 
understand  me  at  all.  I  never  have  any  diflficulty  in 
.sleeping  at  night  lime.  I  came  to  you  to  l)e  cured  of 
the  habii  of  keeping  awake  in  the  daytime."  There 
are  not  many  like  this  good  Philadelphian,  who 
probably  never  existed  even  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
New  Yorkers  are  never  weary  of  inventing  anecdotes 
to  disparage  the  residents  of  the  city  of  brotherly 
love. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  circular  which  I  sent 
out  to  leading  jMjliticians,  artisls,  men  of  letters, 
scientists,  soldiers,  etc.  : — 

How  Much  Sleep  do  You  Need,  and  How  do  You 
Get  It? 

In  reply  to  ynur  inquiry  m  to  the  amount  of  sleep  I  find 
neccwary  in  order  to  maintain  my  mrnJal  powers  al  the  highest 
pilch  of  working  cfticirncy,  I  l)rK  to  »ay  : — ' 

1.  Numlicr  of  hours  of  sleep  per  day;  consecutive  or  other- 
wise. 

2.  Usual  hour  of  retirement. 

3.  Best  remedy  for  or  preventive  of  sleeplessness. 

About  one-third  of  tho.sc  to  whom  I  scr^t  the 
circular  have  replied,  showing  the  keen  interest  which 
such  a  cen.sus  of  experience  ha.s  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  leading  men  of  our  time.  The  interro- 
gations, il  will  be  seen,  were  divi<lr(i  into  three  ])arts, 
the  answer  to  each  of  which  I  will  de.d  with  seixar- 
ately.  Ikfore  doing  so  let  me  give  one  < orresj)on- 
dent.  Professor  Sir  William  Ramsay,  not  Professor  Sir 
\V.  M.  Ramsay,  ihc  publicity  which  he  no  doubt 
desires  for  his  reply  to  my  circular.     It  runs  thus  : — 

I    'I  to  this  kind  of  trading  on  the  brain*  and 

liiiK-  .ind  I  rcfufc  to  answer.     I  think  it  quite 

unw.^b...     .  ,  '.r.id. 

It  is  rather  absurd  to  describe  a  civil  inquiry  as  to 
a  matter  of  fart,  ihe  replies  to  which  woul4  be  of 
interest  lo  rv •ryl-'^dv.  and  useful  to  many,  as  a  "kind 
of  trading  on  llie  br.iins  and  tune  of  busy  men."  Sir 
William  Ramsay  could  probably  have  filled  in  replies 


to  my  questions  with  less  exhaustion  to  his  brain,  less 
expenditure  of  his  time,  than  it  cost  him  to  write  the 
sentence  printed  above.  I  apologise,  however,  to  the 
professor  for  having  made  such  an  unwarranted  inroad 
upon  his  scanty  leisure. 

Mr.  C;.  Hernard  Shaw,  replying  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  of  sleep  he  finds  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  his  mental  powers  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
working  efficiency,  begs  to  say  . — 

I  h.-»vc  never  attempted  to  bring  up  my  mental  powers  lo  any 
such  dangerous  point.  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  result 
would  l>e  I  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  my  mental  powers  as 
they.are  ?     Do  you  want  more  ? 

'Vhe  suggestion  that  we  might  get  a  super-Shaw  if 
we  were  able  to  discover  the  exact  quantity  of  sleep 
ne<  essar)'  lo  maintain  his  mental  powers  at  the  highest 
pilrh  of  working  effiriency  oi)cns  out  a  fascinating 
prospect,  for  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  undeveloped 
mines  of  treasure  still  lurking  latent  in  the  mind  of 
IJcrnard  Shaw,  and  as  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  I,  like  little  Oliver  Twist,  do  want  more. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  explain  that  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  furnish  information.  One  old 
veteran  tells  me  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  his 
sleep  has  been  "  so  interrupted  by  a  chronic  ailment 
as  to  afford  little  indication  of  what  is  necessary." 

Another  veteran  who  is  also  well  on  to  his  eightieth 
year  says:— "Since  my  great  breakdown  nineteen 
years  ago  my  brain  has  not  been  able  to  stand  more 
than  four  hours'  or  five  hours'  work  a  day  at  the  most, 
and  these  hours  have  to  be  divided.  I  am  not  able 
even  to  read  in  the  hours  that  have  to  be  spent 
vacantly,  and  as  many  as  possible  have  to  be  spent  in 
sleep.  I  find  that  sleep  refreshes  my  brain  more  than 
anything  else,  and  I  therefore  have  to  obtain  as  much 
sleep  as  I  possibly  can.  My  experience  would  not 
only  be  of  no  use — it  wouid  be  misleading." 

NIGHT  SLEEP:    HOW   LONG? 

I  have  arranged  the  replies  in  categories,  beginning 
with  those  who  require  most  sleep  and  ending  with 
those  who  need  least.  The  figures  are  all  consecu- 
tive, unless  othcrwi.se  stated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay  finds  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  abundant  when 
fh  good  health  and  with  mild  mental  exertion,  when 
engaged  in  higher  intellectual  work  he  can  do  just  as 
many  hours'  work  as  he  sleeps.  Lord  Onslow  always 
wakes  of  his  own  accord  after  his  seven  hours'  sleep, 
and  begins  work  in  bed  before  getting  up.  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  has  made  a  rule  that  he  is  never 
to  be  called,  leaving  Nature  to  decide  the  length  of 
sleep.  After  his  slice  of  toast  and  cotTee  he  drops  off 
for  ten  minutes  in  his  chair.     Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  says  : — 

As  a  rule  I  settle  to  sleep  about  two  a.m.,  and  sleep  soundly 
till   six  or   seven  o'clock  when   I  am  well,  and  till  five  when  I 
.»in  e>i(.      Adrr  that   I   lie  awake  until   it  is  convenient  to  i'"^' 
'  iH    mc   to  \yc  alx>ul   downstairs.     That  is  in     ' 
In  tlio  'ummer  if  I   wake  at  five  I  sometimes 

--,   ,    ..A  a  few  pleasant  hours  before  breakfast  in  tbestr- ' 

at  U»e  markets,  or  in  ihe  great  railway  sUtions. 
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Name. 

Profession 

.     Age. 

No.  OF 
Hours. 

'.,  liliam  Michael  Rossetti 

.  Author 

...78    . 

■    9  to  9J 

Sir  George  Lewis 

.  Lawyer      ... 

...  74    •• 

.    8  or  9' 

Sir  Robert  Ball 

.  Astronomer 

...  57    .. 

.     8or9 

'^"-  F.dwin  Ray  Lankestcr. 

.  Scientist     ... 

...  62    .. 

.    8or9 

er  Crane       

.  Artist 

...  —    .. 

.    8 

1  Zans^will     ... 

.  Author       ... 

...43    • 

.    8  or  9 

J-,.  John  Clifford 

.  Minister    ... 

...  71    ■ 

.    8 

\.  .  L.  Courtney 

.  Writer 

...  57    ,. 

.    8  in  bed, 

[not  consecutive  sleep. 

Viscount  Esher 

55    •• 

.    8 

T.  Forbes- Robertson 

Actor 

—  55    •• 

.    8 

C.  B.  Fry 

Cricketer   ... 

•■•  35    • 

.    8 

Sir  John  E.  Gorst 

Politician  ... 

...  72    . 

.    8 

Edmund  Gosse 

Author 

...  5S    . 

.    8 

Frederic  Harrison 

Author 

...76    . 

.    8 

Sir  William  Huggins 

Astronomer 

...84    . 

.    8 

Benjamin  Kjdd    ... 



.    8 

Sidney  Lee 

Author 

...48    .' 

.    8 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

Scientist    ... 

...56    .. 

8 

EarlofMeath      

83    .. 

.    8 

Dr.  Robertson  NicoH 

Author 

...56    . 

.    8 

Marquis  of  Ripen 

Politician  ... 

...  80    .. 

.    8 

Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe 

Scientist    ... 

...  75    .. 

.    8 

H.  Beerbohm  Tree 

Actor 

...  54    .. 

.    8 

Countess  of  Warwick      .. 

8 

Dr.  Alex.  Whyte 

Minister     ... 

...  70    .. 

.    8 

G.  Bernard  Shaw 

Playwright,  etc.    51 

.    8  to  7 

Thos.  Burt,  M.P. 

.  Politician  ... 

...  70    .. 

.     7  to  8 

Robert  Donald      

.  Editor 

.7108 

Principal  Fairbairn 

70    .. 

.    7  to  8 

Sir  Walter  Gilbey 

76    .. 

.     nearly  8 

Sir  G.  Taubman  Goklie  .. 

61     .. 

.     7  to  8 

Bishop  of  Hereford 

73    •• 

.7108 

J.  W.  Lowtlier     

.  The  Speaker 

.     7  to  8 

f.  St.  Loe  Strachey 

.  Author      ... 

...  47    . 

.     •/  to  8 

Alfred  Sutro         

.  Playwright 

...  45    .. 

.     7  and  8 

Lord  Avebury 

Politician  ... 

...  73    .. 

■    7 

E.  T.  Cook           

.  Journalist... 

■    7 

Mrs.  Fawcett        

Educationist 

'.'.'.  60    " 

.    7 

Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  .. 

Soldier 

...  54    .. 

.     In  peace  7 

Silas  K.  Hocking 

Author 

...  57    .. 

■    7 

Anthony  Hope     

Author 

...  45    . 

■    7 

B.  W.  Leader       

Artist 

...  77    . 

.    7 

H.  W.  Massingham 

Editor 

.    7 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim 

Inventor    ... 

'.'.".  68     ' 

.    7 

Ernest  Parke 

Journalist  ... 

...48    . 

.    7 

Sir  Fredk.  Treves 

.  Surgeon     ... 

...  54    .. 

.    7 

William  Archer    ... 

Author 

...  51     .. 

.    6  to  7 

F.  R.  Benson       

Actor 

...46    .. 

.    6  to  7 

J.  K.Jerome         

Author 

...48    .. 

.    6  to  7 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston 

Traveller  ... 

...  50    .. 

.    6  to  7 

J.  Ramsay  Macdonald     . 
Earl  of  Onslow 

Politician  ... 

...42    .. 

.    6  to  7 

54    - 

.    6  or  7 

J.  A.  Spender      

Journalist  ... 

-45    •• 

.    6  or  7 

Gen.  Sir  T.  Kelly-Kenny 

Soldier 

...67    .. 

.    6i 

Sir  Theodore  Martin       .. 

Author 

...  91    . 

.    6 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett 

53    .. 

.    6 

Lord  McDonnell 

Irish  Under-Sec.  62     .. 

•    5  to  7 

Sir  Felix  Schuster 

Banker       ... 

••■  S3    ■■ 

.     5  to  6  ; 

[seldom  consecutive. 

Alfred  Lyltelton 

Politician  ... 

...  50    .. 

.     5^   conse- 

[cutive 

;  1^  broken. 

Sir  Charles  Wyndham     .. 

Actor 

...  57    .. 

•    5i 

George  Alexander 

Actor 

.  50    .. 

.     S  0  m  e  - 

[times  4, 

sometimes  8. 

Ellen  Terry          

Actress 

...  S9    •• 

.    4  or  6 

G.  R.  Sims            

.  Journalist  ... 

...  60     . 

•    4  to  5 

Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay 

56     .. 

•    3  to  4 

HallCaine            

Author 

—  54    • 

.     Irregular 

Sir  F.  C.  Burnand 

, 

70    . 

.    As    much 

[as  he  can  gel. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  finds  a  comparatively  short  con- 
tinuous sleep  does  one  more  good  than  a  broken 
sleep  extending  over  many  hours. 

afternoon  naps. 

Lord  Meath,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr. 
Silas  Hocking,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  like  a 
short  nap  after  lunch.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  requires  an 
hour.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  courts  sleep  with  regularity  for 
half  an  hour  at  four  p.m.  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  likes 
to  sleep  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  his 
night's  work,  as  he  finds  that  he  has  a  greater  store 
of  energy  by  taking  this  pre-labour  rest.  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  has  fifteen  minutes  between  five  and  seven. 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  likes  ten  minutes  at  5.30. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  occasionally  has  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  afternoon,  may  be  one  day  out  of  three  or 
four.  Sir  Robert  Ball  has  occasional  naps,  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  throughout  the  day.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  a  nap  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening  also.  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  says  that  he  never 
sleeps  in  the  daytime.  He  tried  it  once  or  twice 
and  woke  dazed  with  a  headache.  He  says : — 
"  Sleep  is  of  course  a  necessity,  but  I  rarely  find  it 
*  refreshing.'  On  the  contrary,  I  am  much  better 
before  I  go  to  sleep  than  I  am  when  I  wake  up." 
"  For  occasional  slumber,"  says  Mr.  Massingham,  "  I 
have  always  found  the  House  of  Commons  invaluable." 

BEDTIME. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  usual  hour  of  retire- 
ment, distinction  is  to  be  madeastowhat  is  the  ideal  and 
the  actual  time  of  retirement ;  there  is  also  a  difference 
between  the  time  that  you  go  to  sleep  when  you  are 
at  work  or  when  you  are  on  holiday.  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  has  been  most  precise  in  filling  in  his  usual 
hour  of  retirement.  He  says  it  "  depends  on  com- 
pany." Mr.  Haldane,  3  a.m. ;  ordinary  people,  mid- 
night; philanthropists,  to  p.m.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the 
astronomer,  remarks  under  this  head  that  "an 
astronomer's  principles  on  this  subject  would  be  of 
no  use  to  ordinary  mortals."  The  majority  go  to  bed 
between  11  and  12  o'clock,  but  the  actors  and 
members  of  Parliament  as  a  rule  seldom  get  to  bed 
at  midnight.  It  is  remarkable  how  rare  it  is  for  any 
one  to  go  to  bed  after  12 — unless  Mr.  Haldane  is  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Hawksley  thinks  nothing  of 
beginning  work  again  after  midnight,  but  he  is  a 
prodigy  who  can  live  and  work  with  only  three  or 
four  hours'  sleep. 

Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  says  that  he  goes  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock  when  free  from  work,  but  that  when  he 
is  acting  the  hour  of  retirement  varies  from  one  o'clock 
to  four.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  retires  from  twelve 
to  one,  but  at  eleven  during  the  holidays.  Lord 
Avebury  merely  says  that  he  goes  to  bed  early,  with- 
out specifying  the  hour.  Among  those  who  go  to  bed 
before  eleven  is  the  artist  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  who 
retires  at  10.30.  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  says  that  with 
him  it  varies  with  the  time  of  year  and  what  he  is 
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doing;  it  is  never  earlier  than  10.30  p.m.  or  later  than 
two  a.m.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  says  that  when  he 
is  in  harness  he  gets  to  bed  between  one  and 
half-past  as  a  rule ;  when  holidaying  lie  goes 
to  bed  at  10.30  and  often  at  9.30.  C.  B.  Fry  is 
one  of  thofM:  who  are  early  to  bed.  His  usual  time 
is  ten  o'clock,  but.  as  he  remarks,  so  much  dejwnds 
on  how  you  arc  living.  OjM-n  air  and  hard  manual 
work  give  us  reasons  to  go  to  Ix-d  at  nine.  Ix>rd 
Meath  retires  from  10  to  10.30.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
at  10.30.  W.  M.  Rossetti  goes  to  bed  soon  after  ten. 
Sir  ThecKlore  Martin  used  to  go  to  bed  at  one  o'clock, 
but  now,  in  his  cightielh  year,  he  does  not  stop  up 
later  than  eleven.  Ix)rd  Ripon  retires  at  10.30.  Pro- 
fessor Sir  \S'.  M.  Ramsay  says  he  goes  to  bed  as  early 
as  social  cronditions  permit.  He  prefers  the  life  of  an 
uncivilised  country,  where  the  light  of  a  primitive 
lamp  or  a  cheap  candle  blown  by  the  wind  offers  no 
temptation  to  anyone  to  sit  long  after  dark.  Dr. 
Clifford  goes  to  bed  at  ten  when  he  gets  a  chance  in 
the  .surnnur,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  retire  at  eleven 
o'(l<K-k  in  the  winter  when  the  meetings  are  on.  Mr. 
Hall  Cainc  says  : — 

The  qualitjr  ol  injr  jlc«p  is  of  much  more  importance  to  mc 
Ihnn  if<!  qunntity.     If  I  sleep  well   for   four  or  five  hours  my 
their  l)c»t.     But  I  do  thi»  about  one  night  in  ten. 
'  rs  ii  accmod  to  mc  that  I  ncvrr  entirely  lost  con- 

lic  pA<Aing  of  lime.  At  home,  .and  while  working, 
I  j;  >  t  .  I«  1  :iU)uf  10  p.m.,  and  in  the  summer  months  I  am  at 
work  »o<>n  after  4  a.m.  What  happens  in  the  intervening 
hour*  it  "  .nnotlier  siory."  In  two  hours,  .after  a  night's  good 
sleep,  I  sometimes  do  more  and  belter  work  than  I  nave  <k)nc 
in  a  week  after  nigbu  of  sleep  tlut  has  been  broken  and  bod. 

HOW    TO    GET    TO    SLEEP. 

Mf)st  of  those  who  have  replied  to  my  inquiries  arc 
fortunately  unable  to  six.'Ak  of  remedies  for  insomnia 
from  their  own  experience.  There  are,  however, 
many  unfortunate  exceptions  who  have  a  fell 
experience  of  the  miseries  of  sleepless  nights.  Many 
of  these  stifferers  do  not  care  to  sjxiak  of  their 
unavailing  wooing  of  the  god  Morpheus.  Others, 
fortunately  for  our  rcidcrs,  arc  less  reticent.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  extract  from  the  answers  of  some 
well-known  men  of  letters— Mr.  Hall  (Jaine,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims,  and  .Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  says  :  '•  I  have  never  yet  found  any 
remeily  that  is  natural  as  well  as  effectual.  I  have 
all  my  life  been  subject  to  sleeplessness,  and  1  have 
tried  nearly  every  preventive.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  the  best  remedy  for  sleeplessness  is  to 
bear  it     Eren  lying  awake  lias  its  compensations." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  writes: — 

I     hAVr    hnd    \.U,-      ;'■  ■  -•    .    •      •       ' 

Iwen    a—  x  I  ill--!    w  ; 
•|h^    »— t    r„r.     !    r 


•  rvcr  had  have 
•ht. 


Mr.  Gosse  says  : — 

I  have  occasional  att.icks  of  sadden  insomnia — very  trynng. 
Bat  anictt  an  attack  lasts  over  the  third  night,  I  treat  it  with 
indiflTcrencc.  I  never  take  any  drug,  but  lie  a";  quietly  as 
J. ...,),!..       <r>r^ ...;.„...   -,   ),i.r,.if.  , .r   -.   ,ir-.„..K.  ,if  water,  taken 

■   ^Ic'  p.    Change 
ri.<^^i    sleep,  and 
^•"''  .>.  II  .<.i     "  i.ic.ii«.>   uji       1   almost   always 

have  .1 

Sir    I  \  yndham,  at  one  time  a  martyr  to 

insomnia,    tells    us    how    he    vanquished    the    foul 
fiend  : — 

■••■•■'.    r      ■■!  to  Uke 
t»t   for  a 
•  :                    ...  ■     .    ■•  i.-'     ■      .ly  I  gave 

up  Uia;  aU<,  ix.tj.;  i.i  !i.  . '.Li.itiun,  and  tried  iniiill'erence.  I 
.arguc<l  that  the  loss  of  a  t)ii;!n  or  two's  sleep  was  not  a  very 
VII  I.I-  m.itt.  r.  .\i.d  th.it  .Nniure  would  come  to  my  assist- 
.1  gained  in  this  belief  cureil  me.  To- 
rn.- ten  minutes  after  I  am  in  bed  that  the 
'- irrived.  I  lay  down  my  book  and  extin- 
guish my  light. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  various  ;  some  humor- 
ous, others  serious.  General  Ian  H.imilton  makes 
me  blush  by  the  gratuitous  advertisement  which  he 
gives  to  the  Rf.vikw  of  Revikws.  I  see  visions  of 
j)osiers  in  the  near  future  proclaiming  to  an  astonished 
world  :  — 

WHAT    IS    THE     BEST     PREVENTIVE 
OF    INSOMNIA? 

"read   the   review  of   REVtEWS." 

-General  Ian  Hamilton. 

And  if  only  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  suffer  from 
sleeplessness  would  become  regular  subscribers  my 
tortune  would  be  made.  I  commend  the  General's 
advice  to  the  sleepless,  and  accept  it  as  a  high  com- 
pliment. To  be  the  harbinger  of  "  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  to  the  weary  toilers  of  the 
worid  is  to  exceed  the  measure  of  my  utmost  ambi 
tion.  Nor  should  I  be  otherwise  than  supremely 
satisfied  if  every  English-speaking  man  went  to  sleep 
every  night  with  a  copy  of  our  Revikw  in  his  hands. 
Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  What  a  circulation  I  should 
have ! 

The  suggestion  that  we  should  read  ourselves  to 
sleep  is   frequently  repeated.     "  Read  a  book,"  say- 
Ix)rd  Esher.     Sir  Robert  Ball  .substitutes  "  Pickwick 
for   the  Review  of  Review.s.      He   says  :— "  Ha\ 
'  Pickwick  '  always  at  the  bedside,  open  at  random. 
A  p.ige  or  two  will  suffice." 

Sir  Kelix  Schuster  says  : — 

Before  retiring  rc.vl  for  aJ>.)ut  an  hour  on  a  subject  altogcth. 

KMi  ,.rl  fr   11.   \,  ,u   .i.iily  iKcupation  or  pre-occupation  ;  hav< 

'      '  lip  close  to  your  l>e<l,  in  order  to  be  al  : 

;  of  such  a  Iwok  or  article  if  you  wal, 

'  ■••t  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible,  and  tai, 

.   not    t4>o  Molcnt,    exercise   when   working   hard  ; 

evening    meal    with    very    little    alcohol,    if    anv 

r;>es. 

lx)rd  .Avcbun-'s  advice  follows  the  same  lines.    K. 
recommends  "  Re.ntlmi'   snni.-   l»ook   on    snlijerts  h\ 
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'  inoved  from  the  current  affairs  of  life  ;  such  as  the 
ible  or  some  book  on   biology,  geology,   or   astro- 
iny.     Haifa  glass  of  milk  often  helps." 
One  favourite  prescription  is  to  take  exercise  in  the 

open  air,    not    too    violent.      General    Kelly-Kenny 

recommends  driving  : — 

A  certain  remedy  if  circumstances  admit,  and  also  weather — 
live  slowly  in  an  open  carriage  along  the   sea-shore  (of  the 
'uitic  for  choice). 
Mr.  W.   L.   Courtney,  of  the  FortnigMy  Review, 

.  u^gests  massage.     He  says  : — 

I  know  of  no    remedy,    except    possibly  Swedish   massage 

(which  is  procurable)  and  absence  of  worry  (which  is  not). 
Sir  Francis  C.  Burnand  recommends  both  walking 

and  reading  : — 

In  daytime,  fine  or  moderately  wet,  go  out  for  half  an  hour's 

walk.     At  night  read  a  sensational  novel  or  see  an  ultra-sensa- 
tional play. 

Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie  says  : — 

Open  air  (or  open  windows)  day  and  night ;  warm  feet,  suffi- 
cient exercise,  hard  work,  and,  above  all,  no  worrying  ;  but  I 
have  little  personal  experience  of  sleeplessness. 

Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  suggests  a  game  of  golf  or  billiards. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  enters  more  into  detail,  and  sounds  an 
interesting  note  based  upon  his  own  experience  : — 

Very  light  food  at  evening  meal.  As  a  day  persuader  of  night 
sleep,  swift  travel  in  open  air  —  motor-car,  sailing  boat  or 
ocean  travel.  Motoring  is  a  wonderful  soporific.  As  a  night 
persuader  of  night  sleep,  practice  (at  the  time)  of  Yogi  rhythmi- 
cal breathing.  It  is  useful  to  plunge  hands  in  very  cold  water, 
and  also  to  eat  a  biscuit.  You  need  to  get  blood  from  head. 
N.B. — It  is  brain  activity  just  before  going  to  bed  that  keeps 
me  awake  ;  e.g.,  I  cannot  play  chess  late  in  the  evening  without 
being  baulked  of  sleep  for,  ,say,  an  hour. 

Many  insist  upon  the  importance  of  avoiding  any 
serious  study  late  at  night.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  writes 
thus  : — 

Best  remedy  :  Perusal  of  a  light,  well-written  work  of  fiction, 
or  cheerful  conversation  with  intimates  over  a  pipe  and  a  well- 
diluted  glass  of  Scotch  whisky  between  9  and  11  p.m.  Best 
preventive  :  Working  up  to  and  beyond  midnight  on  some 
urgent  literary  labour,  or  receiving  by  the  last  post  a  worrying 
letter  which  requires  an  early  answer. 

Sir  William  Huggins  urges  the  avoidance  of  over- 
fatigue and  of  excitement.  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree 
enters  more  into  particulars  : — 

I  imagine  that  the  best  preventive  of  sleeplessness  is  to  leave 
off  high-pressure  work  for  the  time  being.  Insomnia,  I  think, 
is  largely  a  habit,  and  should  be  checked  in  its  initial  stage  ;  but 
I  have  hardly  ever  experienced  it.  I  believe  in  motor  exercise — 
but  not  in  athletics — for  my  individual  well-being.  Of  course, 
each  individual  differs  in  his  capacity  to  call  on  sleep.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  found  throughout  life  that  if  I  had  gone  through 
hard  work,  or  had  suffered  grief  or  rage  or  boredom,  I  dropped 
asleep  automatically — Nature  "  knitting  up  the  sleeve  of  care  " — 
but  I  do  not  recommend  reading  criticisms  late  at  night. 

Professor  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  says  : — 

One  sleep  produces  another  ;  when  you  can't  sleep,  pretend 
to  be  asleep,  and  lie  as  quiet  as  if  you  were. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves,  one  of  the  few  medical  men 
who  have  replied  to  my  circular,  says  : — 

Insomnia  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
name  one  all-sufficing  remedy.  Assuming  the  absence  of  any 
form  of  ill-health,  I  think  the  best  preventive  is  a  simple  diet, 
fresh  air  at  night  and  outdoor  exercise  in  the  day. 


X  Rear- Admiral  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be 
mentioned  divides  his  answer  into  preventives  and 
remedies.     The  preventives  are — 

Fresh-air  exercise  (more  particularly  walking,  with  a  con- 
genial companion)  ;  strenuous  and  regular  mental  occupation, 
a  light  heart  and  an  approving  conscience.  Remedy:  The 
mountains  and  moorlands  of  the  Western  Highlands,  and 
generally  "  La  vie  en  plein  air.". 

Professor  Ray  Lankester  follows  on  the  same 
lines  : — 

No  work  or  thought  of  business  or  of  an  engrossing  or  specu- 
lative character  after  an  early  dinner.  Plenty  of  open  air  and 
light  exercise  before  evening.  Attention  to  warmth  (not  too 
much  or  too  little)  and  to  the  digestion  at  the  time  of  going  to 
bed.  No  alcoholic  "night-cap."  The  main  effort  of  anyone 
troubled  with  sleeplessness  should  be  to  obtain  healthy  fatigue 
of  body  and  mind,  whilst  avoiding  excess  of  either.  But  there 
are  cases  which  require  skilled  medical  direction. 

There  is  a  surprising  absence  of  the  usual  pre- 
scriptions, such  as  counting  sheep  going  through  a  gap. 
Mr.  Massingliam  is  almost  alone  in  recommending 
"  counting  numbers,"  but  he  supplements  this  by 
"telling  stories  to  oneself,  generally  some  kind  of 
imaginative  pictures."  But  a  few  recommend  the 
quoting  of  hymns  and  poetry.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
M.P.,  says  : — 

I  have  seldom  been  troubled  with  insomnia.  Always  sleep 
well  when  at  home.  Never  take  anything  to  produce  sleep. 
Occasionally  when  sleepless  I  quote  poetry  to  myself — of  the 
quiet  sort,  of  course  ! 

Dr.  Whyte,  of  Edinburgh,  falls  back  upon  hymns 
and  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.     He  says  : — 

I  deny  myself  in  tea  and  coffee  for  twelve  hours  before  bed- 
time. When  I  cannot  sleep,  my  best  remedy  is  a  psalm,  or  a 
paraphrase,  or  an  Olney  or  a  Wesley  hymn. 

Mr.  VV.  Michael  Rossetti  says  : — 

I  don't  know,  or,  at  any  rate,  don't  practise,  any  plan  likely 
to  make  me  fall  asleep  early  after  retiring  to  bed.  If,  when  in 
bed,  I  find  that  sleep  'gets  delayed,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  to  count  mentally  from  i  to  150  or  200 — always  with  very 
slow  regulate<l  inner  utterance.  This  often  succeeds  with  me — 
at  times  not.  Another  thing  I  do  is  to  repeat  mentally  some 
poem  that  I  know  well :  have  often  taken  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Dante's  "  Inferno."  At  an  earlier  age  I  found  some 
benefit  in  uttering  mentally,  and  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  any  of  the 
most  incongruous  combinations  of  words  and  images  :  but  now 
I  don't  find  in  myself  the  flexibility  of  mind  needed  for  this.  I 
have  found  that  to  drink,  as  soon  as  settled  in  bed,  a  stiff 
tumbler  of  hot  milk  and  spirits  is  very  conducive  to  sleep.  Don't 
myself  ever  do  this,  however,  unless  it  is  for  some  further  pur- 
pose, such  as  getting  rid  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  advises : — 
Reading  for  a  short  while  before  extinguishing  the  light.     In 
the  event  of  persistently  waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,   I 
have  found  that  a  glass  of  hot  milk  out  of  a  thermos  fl.ask  and  a 
biscuit  is  the  best  remedy. 

Lady  Warwick  is  also  in  favour  of  hot  milk.  She 
recommends — 

Some  sort  of  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air  and  a  glass  of  hot 
milk  at  night.  But  the  golden  rule  for  sleep  is  to  absolu^el)' 
dismiss  all  thoughts  or  anxieties  of  the  daytime,  concentrating 
on  the  blessed  thought  of  being  "a  day's  march  nearer  home." 
The  peace  of  that  reflection  soon  releases  the  soul  while  the 
body  rests. 

Sir  Hiram  ^^axim  recommends  a  very  cold  bath. 
Mr,    F.    R.    Benson    recommends     Indian    breathinjr 
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exercises.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  thinks  that 
it  is  best  to  go  into  society  or  to  the  theatre  for  a  lew 
nights  if  you  are  troubled  with  want  of  sleep. 

Mr.  n.  W.  Ix'ader  recommends  us  to  "  refrain 
Trom  thinking  of  anything  you  have  to  do  the  next 
day  ;  in  fact,  endeavour  to  make  your  mind  a  blank." 

Miss  Kllen  Terry  improves  upon  this  by  suggesting 
that  instead  of  tr\'ing  to  think  about  nothing  we 
should  "  not  think  u|>on  one's  work,  but  think  of  those 
wc  care  for  most,  and  particularly  of  little  children." 

Mr.  G.  Hemard  Shaw  says: — 

I  have  nrvrr  ■^nff.rr.l  fr-m  it  rtrrpt  wh'-n  T  wn-;  nut  *nf  snri*, 

when  I  he  r>  '  .Ic. 

Kvcn  I  hen  r  .\Jf 

an  hour  or  ^  i  <t:\} 
again  al  once-  if  I  hai  k:i>.wi  l.inv. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lyttclton  recommends  "the  pwwer  to 
control  thought,  avoidance  of  mental  excitement 
after  11.30,  moderation  in  food  and  alcohol  at  late 
dinner." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  never  suffered  from 
insomnia,  a  good  fortune  whi«:h  he  attributes  to  "  very 
sparing  food  and  little  meat ;  and  secondly,  exercise 
in  the  open  air  of  at  least  two  or  three  hours.  As 
to  insomnia,  I  hardly  remember  to  have  lain  awake  in 
bed  an  hour  in  my  life.  I  believe  the  only  remedies 
are  :  Reduced  food,  increased  exercise,  and  resolution 
to  lie  |)erfectly  still,  and  to  force  the  mind  to  dwell  on 
nothing  but  indifferent  trifles." 

The  Hishop  of  Hereford  has  found  an  open  window 
and  a  glass  of  cold  water  comlucive  to  rofr. -hi-v 
sleep. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  recommends  : — 
Frcnh  air  and  exercise. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  .says  : — 

Don't  think.  .Mwvc  all  avoid  the  comhinntion  of  h.nrd 
thinking  ami  hard  exercise. 

Dr.  ClifTord's  prescription  is — 

(I)  SJu.f  .Mil  tl.c  light.  (2)  Relax  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
'»)•'•  'i  \k  at  least  one  or  two  hours  before  reiir- 

"'k'-  <•  work  of  the  €l.iy,  and   leave   the  morrow 

'*  "'■  Never  worry.     (5)  If  someihinsj  very  impor- 

tant has.  to  lie  done  on  the  next  day,  fix  your  plan  of  action 
definitely,  write  it  down,  and  cease  to  think  about  it. 


Mr.  Silas  Hocking's  is  much  the  same  : — 

When  sleep  won't  come  I  lie  still  and  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing pirasanl.  It's  useless  to  court  sleep.  I  just  make  up  my 
mmd  to  two  or  three  hours  of  wakefulness.  Usually  I  make  an 
effort  to  think  out  the  plot  of  a  story,  and  before  I  know  I'm  iu 
the  Und  of  Nod. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  says : — 

Af  'overwork,  worry  and  consequent  indigestion  are  in  my 
case  the  cause  of  sleeplessness,  I  have  found  the  best  remedy,  if 
powible,  i.s  re«t  from  menial  work  and  physical  exercise. 

I  am  afraid  none  of  these  prescriptions  will  be  of 
much  use  to  Mr.  William  Archer,  who  says  : — 

Am  much  more  troubled  by  sleepinew  than  sleeplessness. 
.Should  l>c  glad  to  hear  of  an  dnTcctuai  remedy  for  the  former 
complaint. 

A  non-Catholic  correspondent  writes  me  to  say  that 
she  has  found  an  ordinary  rosary  very  useful  in 
inducing  sleep,  wearing  it  round  her  neck  when  she 
goes  to  bed,  telling  off  the  beads  one  after  the  otlier 
with  a  good  wish  for  her  friends,  relatives,  and  those 
whom  slie  wishes  to  benefit.  This  is  an  adaptation  of 
that  idea  suggested  in  the  "letters  from  Julia"  that 
has  been  much  approved  of,  but  it  has  never  before 
been  suggested  as  a  soporific.    - 

Another  correspondent  maintains  that  the  insomnia 
from  which  people  suffer  is  due  to  cold  feet.  This  is 
very  easily  remedied.  A  hot  water  bottle  is  the 
specific  for  all  cases  of  sleeplessness  arising  from 
deficient  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  extremities. 
Yet  another  explanation  has  been  afforded  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  sleep,  and  in  this  ca.se  it  is  the 
teeth  that  are  to  blame.  'I'he  mid-Noveml>er  number 
of  La  Rntif  publishes  a  note  on  Dr.  Henry  S.  Upson, 
Professor  of  Neurology  at  the  University  of  Cleveland 
(l)hio),  and  the  special  study  which  he  has  made  of 
the  influence  of  dental  affections  on  the  troubles  of 
the  nervous  system.  Professor  Upson  attributes 
persistent  insomnia  to  dental  caries  or  other  dental 
troubles,  even  when  the  teeth  appear  to  cause  no  pain. 
His  theory  is  that  the  teeth  are  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  responsible  for  nervous  and  even  mental 
derangement,  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
examination  of  the  mouth  of  all  neurasthenic  patients. 
His  maxim  is  :  Have  good  teeth,  and  you  will  not 
suffer  from  insomnia  or  headaches,  and  vou  will  be 
exempt  from  much  other  discomfort 
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106.-A    PLEA    FOR    NATIONALISATION:      ''THE     MAJOR. 


I"he  rejection  of  the  Licensing  Bill  by  the  House 
Lords  raises  a  great  issue,  which,  if  greatly 
iKindled,  may  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
public-house  in  the  public  interest  has  failed  once 
more,  as  it  always  fails. 

A  Major,  now  resident  in  the  West  of  England,  a 
soldier  and  a  patriot,  who  in  politics  belongs  to  the 
Unionist  rather  than  to  the  Liberal  Party,  came  to  the 
office  of  the  Revikw  of  Reviews  with  an  idea  wliich 
he  held  so  firmly,  or  rather  which  possessed  him  so 
entirely,  and  which  he  stated  so  lucidly,  that  I 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  allowing  him  to  state 
his  case  in  the  form  of  an  interview. 

"  My  idea  in  brief,"  said  the  Major,  "  is  this. 
The  moment  has  arrived  when  it  is  possible  for  the 
nation  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  drink 
traffic  by  a  financial  operation  so  simple  that  it  will 
disturb  no  one,  but  so  drastic  that  it  will  place  the 
whole  control  of  the  drink  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the 
nation  itself." 

"  What  is  this  wonder-working  idea  ?"  said  I. 

"Purchase,"  said  he;  "buy  'em  up,  and  run  the 
public-house  as  a  national  asset." 

"  You  take  away  my  breath,"  said  L 

"  Take  another  breath  and  think  it  over,  and  you 
will  see  I  am  right.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  right  if  you 
really  are  in  earnest  about  trying  to  attain  the  ideals 
which  have  been  professed  by  temperance  reformers 
for  the  last  hundred  years." 

"  The  ideal  of  the  extreme  temperance  reformer," 
I  objected,  "  is  simply  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  trade 
and  be  done  with  it." 

"  The  extreme  man,"  said  the  Major,  "  has 
been  trying  to  do  tliat  for  the  last  half-century,  and 
where  is  he  to-day?  Even  the  extreme  man  must 
come  to  see  that  if  he  very  much  wants  to  kill  his 
pig  he  must  buy  it  before  he  cuts  its  throat.  In  token 
whereof  look  at  the  Division  List  in  the  House  of 
Lords." 

"  To  what  other  ideal  of  the  temperance  man  do 
you  refer  ?  " 

"  The  ideal,"  said  the  Major,  "  of  converting 
the  public-house  from  being  a  great  agency  of  social 
demoralisation  into  an  instrument  of  social  ameliora- 
tion ;  the  ideal  of  seeing  the  public  -  house  con- 
trolled from  first  to  last  in  the  public  interest;  the 
ideal  of  using  the  whole  authority  and  resources  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  drunkenness 
and  promoting  temperance.  My  scheme  would  do 
that.  No  other  scheme  has  even  a  chance  of  doing 
that." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  is  your  scheti.H;?  " 

"My  scheme,"  said  the  Major,  "is  simply  to 
buy  up,    lock,    stock  and    barrel,  the    whole  of   the 


drink  interest  of  the  country.  You  could  buy  the 
lot  for  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  I  take  the 
figures  from  those  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  subject.  Two  hundred  millions  sterling  is  the 
capital  of  a  business  which  has  a  turnover  of  about 
;;^i  60,000,000  every  year.  Out  of  that  ;;^i 60,000,000 
the  State  at  present  takes  ;^36,ooo,ooo  as  its  share  of 
the  profits." 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  If  the  British  Empire  floats  on  the 
British  Navy,  the  British  Navy  swims  on  our  alcohol 
profits." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  ^lajor  with  a  smile,  "  that 
my  scheme  would  put  a  little  more  water  under  its 
keel." 

"  You  mean,"  said  I,  "  that  you  are  going  to  buy 
the  publicans  out  and  make  a  profit  on  the 
transaction  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  this  moment.  If 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  comes  before  Parliament  next  5'ear 
with  a  scheme  for  buying  up  the  drink  trade,  he  need 
not  take  a  penny  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  He 
can  at  a  stroke  secure  absolute  power  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  every  public- house  in  the  kingdom,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  can  add  ten  millions  sterling  per 
annum  to  the  National  Revenue  !  " 

"  Which  is  better  than  any  henroost !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mouth  must  water.  But  how 
can  he  work  that  miracle  ?  " 

"  What  I  propose,"  said  the  Major,  "  is  that  the 
drink  trade  should  be  bought  up  by  the  issue  of 
Government  stock,  bearing  a  guaranteed  interest  of 
two  per  cent.,  and  a  further  interest  not  guaranteed, 
but  practically  secure,  of  three  per  cent.,  the 
additional  three  per  cent,  being  a  first  charge  on  the 
business.  Now  the  net  annual  profits  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  in  public-houses,  leaving  out  the  profits  on 
mineral  waters,  tea  and  food,  is  estimated  by  Messrs. 
Sherwell  and  Rowntree  at  twenty  millions  sterling  a 
year.  Supposing  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  existing  drink  trade,  but 
allows  it  to  run  exactly  as  it  is  running  now,  what 
would  happen  under  my  scheme  ?  Socially,  poli- 
tically and  financially,  nothing  new  would  happen, 
excepting  one  thing,  namely,  that  after  paying  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  the  Govemment 
s'ock,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  have  ten  millions 
sterling  to  meet  his  liabilities." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Messrs.  Bung  and  Boniface 
would  be  content  to  be  bought  out  on  such  terms?" 

"  I  think  they  would  jump  at  it,"  said  the 
Major,  "and  they  would  be  fools  if  they  did  not. 
A  guarantee  of  two  per  rent.,  with  a  practically  safe 
additional  three  per  cent.,  upon  a  stock  which  is 
depreciating  in  value,  and  is  continually  threatened 
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by  legislation,  is  a  bargain 'which  no  men  would  reject. 
We  should,  tbtrcfore,  nationalise  the  drink  traffic  with 
the  consent  of  the  men  who  are  now  running  the 
trade.  Th«.y  would  all  become  (Government  stock- 
holders, and  the  (iovcrnment  rould  deal  with  the 
trade  in  future  exactly  as  it  pleased.  If  it  introduced  a 
rigorous  system  of  universal  prohibition  it  would  be 
[K-rfecily  free  to  do  so  as  far  a.s  private  interests  are 
•  oncerned.  It  would  only  have  to  consider  the  effect 
which  such  an  e«lict  would  have  u|X)n  the  Treasury." 
"  Hut,"  said  I,  ••  is  not  that  exactly  why  the  tem- 
jx^ranre  jK-ople  will  have  none  of  it  ?  They  say  if  you 
give  the  State  a  direct  interest  in  the  sale  of  drink, 
the  State  will  never  suppress  so  profitable  a  source  of 
revenue." 

"  FidilKstirks!"  said  the  Major,  "At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  Suite  has  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  drink  amounting  to  ^36,000,000  a  year.  If  it 
adopted  my  scheme  it  would  have  a  further  interest 
amounting  to^i4,ooo,ooopcr  annum,  viz.,  ^4,000,000 
guaranteed  interest  and  ^10,000,000  profit.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  profit,  which  at  present 
goes  into  the  hands  of  Hung  and  Itoniface  and  the 
shareholders,  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  John  IJuU. 
It  does  not  seem  to  mc  very  reasonable  to  argue  that 


it  is  immoral  to  endeavour  to  divert  this  fertilising 
stream  of  wealth  from  the  public-house  till  to  the 
public  exchequer.  At  present  we  make  ^36,000,000 
a  year  profit  out  of  the  drink,  but  by  my  scheme  we 
may  njake  ^46,000,000  a  year,  and  as  a  reward  for 
accepting  the  extra  pTi 0,000,000  a  year  we  should 
recover  absolute  control  over  the  drink  traffic,  which 
at  the  present  moment  threatens  to  control  us." 

"  How  would  you  work  your  scheme  ?  " 

"  Through  the  same  class  of  fKopleas  Mr.  Haldane 
h.Ts  enlisted  in  raising  his  county  Territorials.  The 
country  gentry  and  leisured  classes  are  a  .source  of 
national  strength  too  often  left  out  of  account." 

"  And  what  is  the  alternative  ?" 

"  The  only  alternative  is  to  try  once  more  the  old 
path  of  a  roaring  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  temper- 
ance  people  against  the  trade.  You  have  been  going 
on  that  tack  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  where  are 
you  now  ?  The  extreme  temperance  reformer  who  is 
so  passionately  determined  to  attain  his  prohibitionist 
milh.-nnium  at  the  cost  of  the  publican  has  failed  every 
time.  Now  he  has  only  to  buy  out  the  publican  to 
have  a  free  field  in  which  to  establish  his  legislative 
Utopia.  Why  should  you  not  do  it ?  Echo  answers, 
U  hy  ?  " 


107.-HOW  ABOUT  THAT  GOLD 

Mr.  Frank  Vrooman  has  come  back  from 
America.  On  the  lapel  of  his  coat  he  wears  the 
mystic  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  of  victory, 
T.A.F.T.,  showing  where  he  had  been  and  what  he 
had  bcrn  doing  since  he  told  me  his  wondrous  tale 
of  the  inirarN-working  (lold  Dredge. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  greeting;?,  "we 
have  returned  Taft  for  the  Presidency,  and  now 
business  is  Ixwming  all  along  the  line." 

"  Including  the  business  of  gold  dredging  in  the 
Tcslin  valley?" 

"  Yes,"  saitl  Mr.  Vrooman  ;  "  yes,  and  yet  again  I 
say  No.  It  is  the  very  intensity  of  the  business 
l)OOm  which  is  our  dimmlty.  The  Trcsident  of  the 
Teslin  fompany,  Mr.  T.  C.  Powell,  a  man  of  inmiensc 
energy  and  splendid  business  Lilcnts,  is  also  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  .Southern  Railway  system  and  Vice- 
I'resident  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route.  He  i.s 
worketl  almost  to  death  on  his  railways,  antl  the 
bii:i:ir  the  l>oom  the  greater  the  strain.  But  he  is 
*'  hly    convinced    of    the    immense     latent 

.  of  the  Tcslin  ('onccssion  that,  despite 
r  busines.s,  he  has  undertaken  to  raise  the 
(  apital  necessary  to  build,  e«iuip,  and  despatch  a  Gold 
1  tndge  to  the  Teslin  valley  by  next  July.  The 
.Ir-L'f  is  now  half  built,  and  when  at  work  will 
li.in.lle  from  3,00010  3.500  cubic  yards  of  auriferous 
i^r.nel  [xrr  da  v." 


DREDGE:  MR.  FRANK  VROOMAN. 

"Have    you    any    more    information    as    to    the 
yield  ?  " 

"No,  and  in  the  nature  of  things   we  cannot  ha\ 
until  the  Dredge  is  at  work.     Everything  that    ind 
Ijendent  surveys  and   official  tests  can  do  has  bcc 
done.      We  have  established  3.  prima  facie  ca.se  f 
the  belief  that  the  application    of  a   dredge    to   t! 
gravel  will  result  in  dividends   so  large  that   I   dor, 
like  to  mention  them.     Of  course,  when  the  results  of 
the  pioneer  Dredge  are  to  hand,  if  they  correspond  to 
our  ex|)ectation    we   shall    need    to    make    no    more 
apixal    for  capital.     At  present  it  is  a  speculation— 
a  good  si^eculation  I  believe— but  still  a  speculatioiv 
Hence  we  offer    inducements  to  the  investor,  whi. 
will  be  promptly  withdrawn  the  moment  the  dredge 
returns  show  that  our  calculations  are  sound." 

"  In  other  words,  |H-oi)le  can  come  in  by  the  front 

door  now,  whereas  afterwards " 

"Thby  will  seek  in  vain  to  get  in  any  way." 
"  And  you  are  the  holder  of  the  front  door  key  ?  " 
"Yes,  in  your  country,  and  my  address  is.  Colonial 
Uub.  84,  Piccadilly.  iJut  I  am  not  worrying  my.self 
alH)ut  the  ftnam  ial  side  of  the  matter.  That  is  in 
much  better  hands  than  mine.  President  Powell,  of 
the  reslin  Dredging  Company,  will  go  full  steam 
ahe.id  now  that  Mr.  Taft  is  President  of  the  United 
btates. 


The  Cartoonists   on   the   Kaiser   and   Germania. 


'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


By  periimsiott  of  the  proprietors  of  "  PuncA."] 


An  Unrehearsed  Effect. 


German  Kaiser  (as  conjurer) :  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  English  friends  in  the  audience,  I  will,  from  this 
simple  paper,  produce  the  dove  of  peace." 


Hallo  !  wrong  animal,     ^^y  mistake." 


Westminster  Gazette,^ 


Fireworks, 


EuROPA  :  "  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  ncnv,  Wilhelm  ?  " 
Wilhelm:  "  Only  fireworks  !   Fifth  of  November — mote  English  history  ! 


[F.C.G.  in  Westminster  Gatcttc. 

Brer  Rabbit  Raises  a  Dust 
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(Vienna. 


S'fittCtakti.kUr.] 

Ring:  that  BeU  Louder, 

Tbo  KaiMT  u  ord«rii.K'  l:..lo«  i«  rin^  ...c  .1m,L,1  hell  louder  lo  druwn 
ihc  V.  /".  rcvcUliooi  bcU. 


:^% 


^. 


•■"•.! 


A  Slump  in  Interriews. 

Sc*n<.—\n  AnMsiion  Nc»(|M|Mr  OAcr 
LtHim :  "Gui  I  Mil  you  Uw  autlMMic  co|iy  of  ibi 

I  •  .  I  ir:  "Ouuida  t     !*«•  boi^l  tfatw  akeMdy." 


Z  ««/irir  B!Sttfr  ] 


Vain  Wooing. 


l^uiu>4  ■*I'JI>6. 


ArtHt  rcprcient<:  the  K  i^er  as  wooinsr  Britannia  with 
•  '7,  '"dearment  and  oppr  .btium  Presently  he  find*  it  i^ 
.;  all  he  \%  holding  in  bii  aiii«,  but  only  a  shadow.     !• 


The   Cartoonists   on   the   Kaiser   and   Germania. 
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Kiaddcradauch 

A  Puzzle  Picture. 

Billow's  Hour  of  Trial.     But  where  was  the  Kaiser 
ITurn  the  picture  upside  down  for  the  answer.] 


LiiSlige  B/iittz-r.] 


Germania,  according  to  a  German  artist,  led  by  Pulow,  tumbled  right 
intn  the  ditch,  which  I'J  d-ep  and  muddv.  Knglsrd.  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Spain  watch  the  deplorable  accident  with  \-arious  expressions. 
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THE    SICK    MAN    OF    THE     FUTURE. 


^  c\,A 


(I)  Hi*  fine  Constilulion  having  at  length  made  the  Turk 
quite  well  again,  another  of  Dame  Europa's  children  Uvan  to 
give  her  trouhU— Germany. 


.^■, 


(2)  The  alMolutc  ruler  of  this  Monarchy  was  oltm  aw  ay  on 
his  travels.  For  some  time  there  had  been  no  ready  money 
available,  ami  the  country's  indebtedness  amounted  to  a  fabulou« 

SUIIK 


,; a^3i=itii 


-''/-I.^ 


l3k-Mis 


I  ^.^  i 


(})  At    laAt,    under    the    presidency   of    King    K<lward,    th. 
Loudon  Conference  met  to  restore  order  in  ( ;criuan  .iffairs. 


(4)    France  propuscti   to  tran.sfcr  the   "International   iMacf 
donion  Gendarmerie  "  to  Berlin.     Carried  unanimously. 


(0  1 
(;erm.r 

hci  }«<  : 


numerous  Orders  of 
t  at  any  rate  some  of 
a  to. 


("t     M    W.T^    ill.-n   c|, 

instead  of  this  the 
writer  and   an    Inln 
Foreign  Office. 


money  on  credit,  but 
cr  and   l>.)u^'ht  a  type- 
Oachir,.-  f,T   ..he  Berlin 


The   Cartoonists   on  the   Kaiscr   and   Germania. 
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Let  not  thy  Left  Hand  Know  what  thy  Rig^ht  Hand  Doeth. 

■^'/'—Telegram  to  Oom  I'aul.  Ai^Jii—Fluu  of  campaign  for  dear  Graridmamiiia- 


ilinTuapoiis  jourtrtt.] 

Calling  William  Home. 


Your 
oil    that 


Different  Ways  of  Governing— 1870  and  1908. 

] 

i 


I.aSi!holl/■ftf^  [Pa'is. 

WiLHELM  :  •'  What's  that  noise  I  besur?  Surely 
not  Cannon  I " 

lUlow :  "No,  sire;  I  only  hear  your  liiilc 
bell." 


Excellency,      I      have    to    inform 
war    has     been    <ieclared    against 


f:    "Take  the   news   to   Room  2, 
elf  3,  Oil  tht  left  at  the  back." 


The  Forkign  Office  Porters':  "  Gracious 
Heavens  !  Six  Powers  have  declared  war 
against  Germany  nt  once,  and  everybody  away , 


Lustige  Bl&tter.'\ 


All  on  Holiday. 


rince  Bulow  is  bathing  at  Norderney  and  Herr  SchSn  is  riding  a  stick  at  Bcrchtrsgaden.     "What's 
all  this  noise?  "  they  say.     "  Anyway,  we  are  on.lcave,  and  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  lis." 


H'rilminilrr  Cazt::e  J 

Electric  Shocks. 

M«s.  D.T.i  "Which  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
Ix>rd  Roberts,  but  1  lias  my  douUs  whether  it'i 
WTic  jubt  when  people's  ocrve^  are  so  jumpy." 
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L.<  i  ll-.erliii. 

Confidence  io  German  Honour. 

UiU3W:  "Certainly  I  can  mcr'd  broken 
ockcry  as  well  as  anyone,  but  it  be^ls  me  how  I 
ri  K"'fg  to  put  this  IGcriiiiiu  bjnou:]  p  t  u-gciher 


How  to  Deal  with   Docaments  in  the  Foreig^n  Office. 
;  <•  Foreign  Sccrctar)) :    "Just  run  yuur  eye  through 

.       •>  a   Privy  Councillor):  "Just  see   what's   in    this 
11  ^-  I . ;  •  ^ ' 

V    I't  ivv  CoUNClLIXJR  (to  Ilra.l  .'|  ^  iJcpartmcnt)  :   "Jn&t  Icwk  at  this  docu- 
ii.  .iivl  sec  what  it  »«)•»." 
4.   IIkad  or  Dr.PAtTMKNT  (to  Copying  Clerk)  :    "Just  see  what's  in  this  .it 

t,,  t'oi'Yi>«  i"inK  M.,  (  hsrwcmuin) :  "  Mrs.  Jones,   read  this  through,  like  a 
I  ■!  I  --  'It       1  !  to-night." 

'>     \Its     I  •  !;nc  !      '  hf   Knglish   Ml  jii<il  want  to  eat  us  up  after 


LtUtgt  Bidttrr.'S  

Jcfnr  —The  "  D.  T."  oflicc. 
Journalist  :  "  Good  morning.     I  could  get  yon 
another  splendid  article  against  tierm.my." 

••  D.  T.  KniTOR  :  "  Very  sorry,  but  we've  all 
we  want  licides,  we  get  articles  like  that  direct 
frocD  Ocriiiany.  ' 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 


SANE  TEMPERANCE  LEGIS  LATION.  __ 

The  Example  of  Roumania. 
ArxER  twenty-six  years'  agitation  the  Roumanian 
Government  has  succeeded — Roumania  is  not  cursed 
with  a  House  of  Lords — in  carrying  Temperance 
Legislation,  the  description  of  which  makes  the  mouth 
water.  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  the  Roumanian  Consul- 
General  in  London,  tells  us  all  about  it  in  a  most 
interesting  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  December. 

ivNGLAND   THE    DRUNKEN    HELOT   OF   THE    NATIONS. 

The  Roumanians  appear  to  have  based  their  legis- 
lation upon  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  existing  systems.  Of  these  they  appear  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  of  England  is  the 
worst : — 

They  saw  that  the  public-house  keepers  and  the  manufac- 
turefS  of  beer  and  alcohol,  representing  a  capital  of  about 
£200,000,000,  aspired  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  suit 
their  own  ends.  The  Roumanian  Minister  of  Finance  thus 
summed  up  the  English  situation  :  "  By  their  great  number, 
and. by  the  enormous  capital  which  they  possess,  they  defy  both 
public  morality  and  the  noble  efforts  of  the  temperance  societies. 
Their  ends  are  vice  and  the  alcoholisation  more  and  more  undis- 
puted of  the  nation.  This  is  where  England  has  come  with 
freedom  in  the  drink  trade.  Wc  Roumanians  are  not  yet  there, 
but  we  must  admic  frankly  that  the  last  moment  has  come  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  take  such  measures  to  prevent  us  from 
arriving  at  that  deplorable  state." 

WHICH    COUNTRIES    DRINK    MOST. 

The  following  figures  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
in  its  different  forms  as  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  in 
different  countries,  calculated  by  a  Swedish  statistician, 
in  its  equivalent  of  absolute  alcohol,  will  be  read  with 
some  surprise  : — 

In  Pints.  In  Pints. 

In  France  .         .         .     27-77     In  England  .  .     14 '29 

,,   Belgium  .  22"Ol       ,,   Austria-Hungary    .      1398 

,,  Spain     .  21 -08     ,,   Holland  .  Ii'02 

,,  Denmark  I9'02      ,,   Russia  .  .       9'ii 

,,   Switzerland    .  18 -77      ,,  Sweden  7 '75 

,,  Italy      .         .  i8"02      ,,  Roumania      .         .       7*04 

,,   Portugal         .  17 "67      ,,   Norway  .  4-65 

,,  Germany  .      I7'93      >>   Finland  .         .       3"20 

,,  Servia  .  .      14- So 

THE  MUNlCnWLIS.MION  OF  THE  I'UBLIC-HOUSE. 
The  Roumanian  Government  came  finally  to  a  conclusion 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  "The  monopoly  of  the 
retail  sale  together  with  the  public-house  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commune  and  of  the  State."  The  list  of 
European  States  showing  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  per 
head  finishes  with  N'orway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  the  three 
countries  in  which  this  system  of  control  has  been  put  into  force. 
The  right  to  sell  alcoholic  drinks  in  retail  and  to  keep  public- 
houses  in  the  country  districts  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
commune.  The  municipal  councils  decide  the  opening  or  the 
suppression  of  the  public-houses  and  exercise  supervision  over  all 
such.  The  revenues  from  the  public-houses  are  never  to  be 
added  to  the  ordinnry  revenues  of  the  commune,  nor  does  the 
State  have  any  interest  whatever  in  these  revenues.  It  is 
further  decreed  that  whatever  temperance  societies  with  limited 
benefits  are  formed  in  the  commune,  the  communal  authorities 
shall  have  the  right  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  such  societies 
■with  a  view  to  the  handing  over  to  them  of  the  public-houses. 


THE   PUBLIC-HOUSE   A   SOCIAL    CENTRE. 

With  regard  to  the  amusements  allowed  in  the  public- 
houses,  it  was  rightly  considered  that  to  transform  the  public- 
houses  simply  into  shops  without  meetings,  family  gatherings, 
dances,  music,  would  have  been  to  violate  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  and  to  show  at  the  same  time  real  cruelty  towards 
a  population  which  has  much  more  suflering  than  pleasure  in  life. 
Thus  the  law,  while  forbidding  all  games  of  cards  or  other 
games  of  chance,  allows  games  of  skill  such  as  skittles  and 
billiards,  and  all  amusements  such  as  dancing  are  allowed  in 
accordance  with  ancient  customs. 

RESTRICTIONS. 

The  new  law  leaves  in  existence  9,ck30  public-houses  and 
provides  for  the  extinction  of  the  licences  of  about  4,000.  Com- 
munal public-houses  will  remain  closed  until  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  Sundays  and  recognised  religious  holidays. 
From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  .September  they  will  close 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  for  the  other  six  months  at  eight. 
On  all  election  days,  parliamentary  and  communal,  all  the 
public-houses  in  the  country  districts  will  be  closeil  ;  in  the 
town  districts  only  those  will  be  closed  which  are  within  the 
district  affected  by  the  election.  After  a  third  sentence  for 
drunkenness  the  district  judge  will  inscribe  the  name  of  the 
offender  on  a  druirkards'  list,  similar  to  the  Black  List  in  Eng- 
land. The  great  difference,  however,  is  that  this  list  in 
Roumania  is  posted  up  publicly  in  all  the  town  halls  and  in  all 
the  communal  public-houses.  Persons  inscribed  on  this  list 
may  no  longer  enter  any  public-house,  either  in  their  own  com- 
mune or  in  any  other  commune  to  which  the  list  has  been 
officially  communicated. 


THE  NEW  IRISH   LAND  BILL.. 

Lord  Dunraven,  writing  in  the  Xtnctccnth  Century, 
says  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903  has  been  such  a 
great  success,  that  no  new  Bill  ought  to  be  introduced. 
An  extra  ^250,000  a  year  is  all  that  is  needed  : — 

The  practical  effect  of  the  war-at-any-price  campaign  upon 
land  purchase  has  been  small.  It  has  put  up  prices  and  has 
slightly  impeded  the  operations  of  the  .\ct.  -Sales  have  been 
few  and  prices  high  where  it  has  been  vigorously  preached,  and 
where  conciliation  has  been  most  in  evidence  salc-s  have  been 
more  numerous  and  prices  lower  ;  but  it  has  not  really  impeded 
the  inarch  of  the  Act.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  Act  has 
fulfilled  its  beneficent  mission.  It  is  not  a  failure  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  IS  a  gigantic  success.  The  sales  under  all  preceding 
Land  Purchase  Acts  from  1870  to  1903  amount  to  twenty-three 
million  pounds.  The  sales  under  the  Act  of  1903  have  reached 
seventy-seven  millions  in  five  years. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  State  is  in  arrears  to  the  tune  of 
fifty-two  millions.  203.626  tenants  have  bought  their  holdings, 
but  are  unable  to  pay  for  them  because  loans  for  the  purchase 
are  not  advanced.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
transactions  are  actual  sales.  Tenants  have  ceased  to  be 
tenants  ;  no  rent  is  paid.  In  lieu  of  rent  ex-tenants  pay  as  a 
rule  3J  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price.  They  would  only  pay 
3f  per  cent.,  including  interest  and  sinking  fund,  on  the  advance 
if  they  could  .only  get  it.  These  ten.ints  are  losing  at  least 
;^  125,000  a  year  through  the  default  of  the  Slate,  and  are  not 
getting  any  nearer  llie  liquidation  of  their  debt. 


Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  Mrs.  Spiel- 
mann's  "  My  Son  and  I  "  will  turn  with  avidity  to  her 
new  story,  Margery  Redford  and  Her  Friends  (Chatto 
and  Windus.  5s.).  Mrs.  Spielmann's  loving  delinea- 
tion of  the  girl  is  a  companion  picture  to  her  admir- 
able boy  in  ''  My  Son  and  L' 
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WHAT  DRINK  COSTS  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  McChtrc'i  for  DcrciuUr  Mr.  H.  S  Williams, 
M.D.,  LL.I).,  dis.  us;»cs  the  relation  between  alcohol 
and  the  community. 

ALCOHOLIC    INSANMIT. 

Of  all  insane  patients  admitted  to  the  asylums  in 
the    countri       -  '    '.flow,  the   percentage  of 

those  broi;  tx  indirectly,  through  the 

abuse  of  a!'  ^> : — 

United  Sutct,  2<  te»  30t>cf  cent.  ;  KiiKlaml  and  Wales,  I4'6 
fwr  cent. ;  Sco«Un«f  (k<.yal  K'linlnir^h  Asylum),  43  per  cent, 
men.  IS  pn-f  irtiT.  w.,:i.n;  Ilii  Icwcll  ami  Bcthlem  (Londun), 
V>  \^\  I'l."  ;  r.ti  .  51  ,.r  lilt,  men,  22  |)cr  cent,  women  ; 
\  itiiiu,  40  |m:j  LCi.i.  ,  I  iu>  ....  455  j)cr  cent. 
ALCOlii>LIC    CRIME. 

Ilie  prrccniage  of  crime  due  to  drink  is  set  down 

nd  Wales,  90  per  cent.  (Ix»rd  Chief  Justice); 
(IX  1  .iiii-  "drunk  and  divirderly  "),  50-88  per 
>,  ditto).  4995  per  cent.  ;  Sing  Sing 
i'»  i>er  cent,  of  habitual  criniinals  ; 
of  graver  crimes  ;  Scotland,  90  per 
'•r  cent.  ;  Germany,  439  per  cent.  ; 
lis,  83*6  per  cent,  of  gra\-er  crimes. 


The  writer  says,  considering  the  final  results  in 
their  larger  relations,  there  seems  not  much  to  choose 
l>ctwecn  the  beer  of  Germany,  the  wine  of  France,  the 
ale  of  ICngland,  the  whisky  of  Scotland,  and  the 
mixed  drinks  of  .\merica. 

ALCOHOLIC  rAUPKRIS.M. 

The  percentage  of  pauperism  due  to  alcoholism  is 
sat  forth  as  follows  : — 

nt.  ;  United    States,   33  j)er  cent.  ; 
!  ■.  ;  German  labour  colonics,  77  per 

I'c,  about 
<■  seekers 
I    of    the 

>lti>ciiJcn:  childtcii  iu  Aiittiica  oac  Uicu  dci;Iu(.iLk  condition 
to  alcohol. 

A    TKRRIBLE    .SUMMARY. 

The  corres|)ondenccs  between  the  statistics  com- 
piled in  various  lands  give  the  writer  this  summary 
conclusion : — 

Tl.ry  |,l\r  -.ctiirc  \».irf.tnt  f..f  tlir  l.^i.-f  tJi.il  at  l(.i-t   .nir-tliird 


>f  all 

'»  the 


■  vti>ikiiouM».    \Vc  tmvcptcviDiislT  v-rnh(>waicoh4i| 

vtb-roll  through  alliance  with  aJI  manner  of  phy- 

Thr  rust  to  the  community  represcntrd  by  these 
IH:rrrnta^:»s  niay  be  inferred.  Tlie  Hritish  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  have  cogent  grounds  for 
recovering  by  way  of  heavy  lirrnce  tax  at  least  a  pro- 
portion of  the  enonnous  expense  in  whicli  "the 
'I'rade  "  has  involved  the  community. 


THE  CHRISTIANISING  OF  ATHLETICS. 

In  a  sk'lch  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  which  Mi.  .\.  B. 
Cooper  contributes  to  the  Sunday  at  Nome,  he  revels 
in  the  description  of  one  who,  while  intensely 
evangelistic,  was  "  one  of  the  most  daring,  strenuous, 
unstoppable  footballers  who  ever  donned  a  jersey  or 
kicked  a  ball."  His  lordship,  while  recognising  that 
the  spread  of  athleticism  is  a  force  for  good,  deplores 
a  decided  trend  towards  frivolity.  He  thinks  "  the 
Christianising  of  athletics  would  be  the  dawn  of  a  dcn 
era  " : — 

The  Church  must  take  a  hand  in  this  matter.     The  prcsenci, 
support,   and    interest  of  Christian   people    in   the   games  and 
recreations  of  the  young  is  essential   to  tlieir   betterment    and 
purification.     Surely  it  is  a  Christian  act  to  assist  local  authori- 
ties to  secure  open  spaces  and  provide  for  the  healthful  recreation 
of  the   youth    that   swarms  in  our  towns  and  cities.     Let  both 
clergy  and  laity,  ff)r  inst.-ince,  give  up  society's  pleasures  and  the 
things  which  merely  cnnducc  to  their  sense  of  dignity  And  s<x:ial 
advancement,  and  let  them  put  themselves  at  the  hf-n'l  of  la'ls' 
and    girls'    clubs,    young    men's    guilds,    and    > 
societies,  and  by  their  personal  attendance  an  I 
show  they  are  sunicienily  Christian  to  wish  to  ii-   ; 
ncighl>ours,  and  lead  them  to  higher  things. 

He  certainly  thinks  that  "  London  and  the  count: 
in  general  has  made  progress,  and  continues  to  make 
progress.     Ignorance  and  vice  are  being  undermined, 
and  the  conse(iu«;nces  of  this  betterment  are  visible 
wherever  we  turn."     He  finds  the  most  distressing  sij.; 
of  the  times  in  the  growing  disregard  of  the  Sabbatii. 


"TAY  PAY'S"  THREE  RISING  MEN. 

In  Casseirs  Afai:a:Hfi^  Mr.  T.   P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
selects  as  three  rising  men  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and   Loni 
Robert     Cecil.      Mr,    Smith's '  maiden     sjxiech    li 
describes  as  the  first  note  of  resurgent  courage  th 
came    from     the    ranks    of    the    beaten    army     < 
Unionists.     Of  its  extraordinary  success  he  says  : — 

Its  main  charactcri'^tic  was.  its  wondrous  power  of  vitupcr.T- 
tion.  It  was  an  in^lictmcnt  without  mercy,  without  light  and 
sha^r,  r.  1,!,  remorseless,  almost  malit;nant  ;  but  it  was  lit  up 
"  lint  wit,  was  delivered  with  such  aplomb,  was  full 

of  the  spirit  of  defiance  ami  of  liattle  that  eNcn 
'  l.xshcd  had  to  sit  silent  or  in  loud  la>i-hier  and 

adiiinaii   n  uf  its  brilli.incy. 

Of  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  on  Chinese  slavery  he 
says : — 

Brilliant  in  what  he  said,  dexterous  in  what  he  left  unsai  ■ 
.Mr.  Churchill  made  a  s|>ecch  so  perfectly  accommodated  to  t!,. 
demands  of  the  i>crilous  hour  that  no  one  could  have  <loubt< 
when  he  sat  down  that  a  great  new  force  had  entered  into  tl. 
counx-lk  and  the  rulers  of  the  Umpire. 

He  is  fascinated  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  aloo: 
ncss.  He  thinks  him  a  man  that  might  stand  for  tli 
typical  monk  of  all  ages.  When  he  rises  and  point- 
his  long  thin  lule  hand  at  the  miscreants  on  th. 
Trcisury  Bench,  who  now  rule  the  Empire,  yo  ; 
cannot  but  think  of  him  as  a  monk  like  Savonarol.i 
indicating  the  follies  and  crimes  of  his  age. 

Mr.  O'Connor  generously  imputes  a  dignity  that 
other  si)ectators  find  it  difficult  to  discover.  The 
actual  Lord  Robert  Cecil  suggests  rather  the  aristo- 
cratic Thcrsites. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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"THE  LESSER  TSAR." 

Sketched  by  an  Admirer  of  Stambuloff. 

"  vSoFiA,"  in  the  National  Review,  subjects  the 
Bulgarian  Prince  to  an  unsparing  "  character-study  " 
as  "  the  lesser  Tsar."  His  record,  says  the  writer, 
suggests  a  Nitzschean  Overman.  Hi's  actual  develop- 
ment was  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  the  oak  being  his 
mother,  Princess  Clementine,  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  her  fourth  child,  born  thirteen 
years  after  the  third.  He  was  her  favourite  ;  she 
destined  him  for  a  crown.  She  had  him  trained  in 
the  methods  and  ethics  of  a  Byzantine  Court.  He 
learned  in  travel  the  German,  French,  English,  Italian 
and  Hungarian  languages.  ^Vt  his  mother's  suggestion 
he  chose  a  trade  or  craft,  and  his  choice  was  the  craft 
of  a  "  bird-stuffer."  (A  more  polite  chronicler  describes 
him  as  an  eminent  naturalist.) 

Ferdinand  has,  "  Sofia  "  declares,  based  his  personal 
sway  on  "  spy-furnished  personal  dossiers,  with  records 
of  the  failings  of  his  friends  and  enemies."  "  When- 
ever a  politician  threatens  to  become  offensive, 
Ferdinand  at  once  touches  the  raw  spot  of  his 
subject's  past  and  the  Thersites  falls  silent."  His 
enemies  charge  him  with  setting  no  store  by  ethical 
principle,  but,  says  "  Sofia,"  he  "  believes  in  hell, 
fears  the  devil,  and  follows  the  Church."  Yet,  in 
spite  of  pledged  promise  and  out  of  desire  to  truckle 
to  Russia,  he,  Roman  Catholic  as  he  is,  had  his  heir 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  Church. 

HOW  he  was  selected  prince. 

How  he  was  called  to  his  princedom  is  character 
istically  told  : — 

A  variety  theatre  of  Vienna  was  the  place  where  Ferdinand 
was  first  virtually  chosen  Prince  of  Bulgaria.     One  of  the  three 


//  rcipagallo.  1 

An  Italian  View  of  Britain's  Attitude, 

OHN  Bull  (to  Young  Turkey)  :   "  M 


Jo 
by  the  tail  like  that  to  free  the  East  from    ill 
.ind  ironclads  always  re: 
Sea  are  always  free  to  w- 


ing  that  dog  '  Protest '  about 

What  you  want  is  my  jjuns 

1  don't  want  any  compensatiun,  pro\-idod  the  Bo>phorus  and  Bbcl; 


lear  man,  you  need  not  s' 
this  tag-rag-and-bobtail. 


The  Coming  Conference  on  Eastern  Affairs— Extract 

from  Minutes. 
"Whereas,    Abdul    Hamid   is    legal    owner   of    Bosnia,    Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria  and  Crete  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  accused  have  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  these 
lands ; 

"And  thereby  violated  the  plainest  principles  of  equity ; 
"  Resolved,   therefore,   That   the  accused  be   fully   confirtred    in   the 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  territories." 

Bulgarian  delegates  was  spending  the  'evening  at  Ronacher's 
establishment,  when  a  certain  Major  Laabe,  the  Prince's  friend 
and  agent,  had  himself  introduced.  "  Bock  l>eer  "  and  conver- 
sation followed,  interrupted  by  acrobats'  feats,  clowns'  jokes, 
and  the  clinking  of  glasses  on  marble  tables.  The  Major  opened 
the  discussion  in  military  fashion  by  entering  in  medias  res.  "  I 
am  told  you  are  looking  out  for  a  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  I 
have  just  the  man  you  want,  we  may  be  able  to  do  business 
together."  And  they  did.  An  invitation  to  the  Coburg  Palace 
resulted.  There  Princess  Clementine  enchanted  all  three  dele- 
gates, who  offered  the  crown  to  her  son  there  and  then. 

HIS    DEBT   TO    STAMBULOFF. 

In  describing  the  new  Prince's 
meeting  with  Stambulofl',  the  writer's 
passion  of  admiration  and  hate  ap- 
pears : — 

Stephen  Stambuloff,  the  lowly  son  of  the 
Bulgarian  innkeeper,  set  the  scion  of  the 
Mouse  of  Coburg  on  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
and  kept  him  there  for  years,  protecting 
his  position  against  the  diplomatic  attacks 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  liis  life  against 
the  bullets  and  daggers  of  native  and 
foreign  assassins,  and  when  he  had  es- 
tablished the  Prince  firmly  in  the  country 
he  was  virtually  gripped  and  held  by  his 
Highness,  while  his  murderers  gouged  out 
his  eyes,  hacked  his  arms  into  strips,  and 
ilid  him  piecemeal  to  death. 

When  the  new  Prince  came  to 
rule,  Bulgaria  was  seething  with 
sedition.  But  Stambuloff — 
thoroughly  reorganised  the  army,  promoted 
young  officers  to  high  command  in  his 
master's  name,  and  bound  the  trortps  to 
the  throne  with  golden  bands.  Parallel  with 
these  reforms  he  trampled  out  the  embers 
of  sedition  till  the  population  of  Bulgaria 
became  almost  as  loyal  as  a  Celtic  clan  t> 
its  legitimate  chief. 
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rdtnand's  character 
Sin"-  .^rammiloflTs  death  Ferdinand   has  l)ren  "  an 
absolute  sovereign."     Of  his  character,    this   is   part 

r)f  rln-  linr,',-.^Tli'     t.liflir/-    .ir  ivin    •     _ 

'  <r\(i'*  morbid  ranitjr  wa» 

•  r;  ^-ith    nnriety.     For 

' •^t  wrt  him 

^.     He  is 

a  form  of 

1  hi«  nahjpct*,  who  lack 

iiiv    vin-,.    wlii,  h    arc 


^olltfijj    lcin|>cr, 

to    I  heir  cauM-s 

,  „  ,  ..    known  to  p«v- 

He  has,  it  is  admitted,  the  gift  of  compliment  and 

ornamental  ronvcrsntion  : — 

..ft.-ii    h-  .:\-.-    '..    ■ 
Illrtll 


which  hrr  j. 

A  Slnv 


ir    .  ffrr*  a  fund  of  anecdotes    which    men 

.  I   ■!   .  •),.-r  ,,v..r  .1,^    ^'Tlnuts    and    wine. 

!    a    number    of 

"  What  a  pity 

,'    the    feat    for 

■  en  into  swine." 

IS,   the  writer 

vhilc  1  crdiDanJ  rules.     "  Ferdinand 

of  wing  to  soar  l)eyond  the  nairow 

al  ambition." 


Another  View, 
A  less  mordant  but  by  no  means  flattering  account 
is  given  in  the  World's  Work  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Powell 
of  "  the  man  who  may  make  a  new  empire."  Princess 
Marie  Ix)uise,  his  wife,  is  said  by  Mr.  Powell  to  have 
first  aroused  his  pride  and  finally  induced  him  to 
resist  Stambuloff.  "  .Accident  made  Ferdinand  a 
sovereign  ;  Nature  intended  him  for  a  student."  He 
is  "an  accompli-shed  naturalist";  classifies  insects 
and  plants  ;  has  caL-ilogue<l  nearly  all  the  faima  and 
flora  of  Bulgaria  ;  and  has  established  at  .Sofia  a 
zoological  garden  at  his  own  cost.  Mr.  Powell  says: — 
.MthouRh  a  j,'ran<l^n  of  I>ouis  Thilippc,  Ferdinand  has  the 
nose  of  I^.uis  Napole<»n,  and  bears,  indeed,  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  last  Emperor  of  the  French,  both  in  <ii«.p.>sition 
and  character. 

He  has  the  Bourbon  manners  and  the  Bourbon 
insincerity.  Mr.  Powell  confirms  the  intense  unpopu- 
larity of  Ferdinand  in  Bulgaria  because  of  his 
Russophil  policy  and  his  parade  and  extravagance. 
"  He  is  |)ompous.  insincere,  a  stickler  for  etiquette, 
extravagant,  fond  of  glitter  and  display,  but  a  born 
diplomatist  and  politician." 

THE    COMING    EMPEROR    OF    THE    BALKANS. 

But,  says  the  writer,  *' in  spite  of  his  weaknesses 
and  trivialities"  he  is  "  to  day  the  most  commanding 
figure  in  the  Rilkans."  He  ''  sees  in  himself  a  future 
ICmjK'ror  of  the  Balkans."  Macedonia  is  willing. 
Servia  would  prefer  a  Bulgarian  alliance  to  Austrian 
absorption.  The  Roumanian  King  is  aged.  Monte- 
negro and  Albania  would  quickly  fall  into  line.  A 
Balkan  Empire  could  defy  any  European  Power.  It 
<  ould  put  into  the  field  more  tlian  a  million  men. 
Mr.  Powell  concludes  : — 

FolIowinR  in  the  f«iotsteps  of  the  third  Napoleon,  whom  he 
^  much  resem.)lcs,  he  has  made  himself  Czar  of  the  Bulgars  by 
.1  roup  tf^at,  and  it  may  Ijc  that  such  another  move,  rightly 
timwi  and  execute*!,  will  make  him  Kmperor  of  the  Balkans. 


Fnuw  J>«f' 

WtttLXK  (.■r>4    ,4 

>  U.i  i.  .1.,! 


A  TRIPLE  MONARCHY. 
Francis  Joseph,  King  of  the  Servians. 

Writing  in  the  mid-November  number  of  the 
.V-trr/fr  Rrrue,  J.  Paugny  proposes  that  the  Emperor 
1  •  :.'  !s  Joseph  should  found  a  new  kingdom  and 
I'  '  oinc  King  of  the  Servian.s. 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  says 
the   writer,    is    but   a   half    measure,      Vvhat   would 
hapiK'n,  he  ask.s,  if,  as  the  Magvars  desire,  the  tar 
union  between   the  two  parts  of  the  Monarchy  li.i 
stiddcnly  to  lie  broken,  or  if  the   C.erman  languni 
had   to  cease  to  be  the  only  ofiicial  language  used 
the  army  and  had  to  share  the  honotir  with  the  Hun 
garian  language?     The  new  provinces  would  have  lo 
l>r  inclu«led  Jn  one  or  other  of  the  tariff  frontiers,  and 
thp   troops  would    have   to  l^e   commanded    in    on 
language  or  another.     The  writer  suggests  a  solution 

THE    NEW    KINOnOM. 

ICmpcror.he  writes,  has  now  all  the  necessary  el^ 
I  iitb  to  found  an  additional  SUte— the  Bosnian  Pro- 
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vinces,  Dalmatia,  part  of  Istria,  and  Croatia-Slavonia. 
This  new  State  would  have  more  than  five  million 
inhabitants,  belonging  to  one  race  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  for  the  Croatians  and  the  Servians  are 
two  branches  of  one  race,  differing  only  in  religion, 
because  the  Croatians  are  Catholics,  while  the  Servians 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Triple 
Monarchy,  we  are  assured,  would  enjoy  a  marvellous 
stability,  for  the  Slavs  of  the  South,  instead  of  being 
subjects  impatient  of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  tyranny, 
and  always  in  revolt,  would  become  the  free  citizens 
of  a  State  which  would  derive  nothing  but  advantages 
from  a  union  with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Monarchy  would  also 
gain  by  the  transformation,  for  the  Emperor,  as  the 
sovereign  of  such  an  important  Servian  State,  could, 
in  defence  of  Servian  interests,  justify  an  active 
Balkan  policy,  with  the  possible 
ultimate  annexation  of  Macedonia. 
Even  if  Croatia  remained  united 
to  Hungary,  the  Bosnian  Provinces, 
with  Dalmatia  and  Istria,  would  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  State,  larger,  richer, 
and  more  populated  than  the  present 
small  Kingdom  of  Servia.  It  would 
become  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  Servians  of  Servia,  Montenegro, 
and  Turkey.  Thus  the  annexation 
of  the  Bosnian  Provinces  was  no 
ill-considered  act,  and  if  only  the 
politicians  of  the  future  will  realise 
the  consequences,  an  era  of  peace 
and  power  may  be  inaugurated  such 
as  has  long  been  unknown  to  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 


Russian  entente  was  confirmed,  was  any  arrangement 
come  to  regarding  Albania,  Novibazar,  and  Kossovo, 
not  to  speak  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  ? 

The  Rolf,  of  Germany. 

In  an  article  on  Austro-German  action  in  the 
Balkans,  in  the  first  November  number  of  the  Nouvelle 
Ret'ue,  Le'on  Jacques  Blocq  says  Germany  was  as  much 
aware  of  what  was  going  to  happen  as  was  Italy  ;  in 
advanceonewas  sure  of  her  complicity.  Reaction  is  the 
aim  and  the  secret  hope  of  Austro-German  endeavour. 
But  while  war  would  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Young  Turks,  an  entente  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  for  Bulgarian  independence 
is  the  sister  of  the  revolution  of  the  Young  Turks,  and 


//  Papasallo. 


PLAYERS    IN    THE   BALKAN 
GAME. 
Baron  Aerenthal. 
Victor  Berard  publishes  in  the 
Revne  de  Paris  of  November   ist 
and    15th   a   long    article    on   the 
policy  of  Baron  Aerenthal,  as  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.      With    Count   Goluchowski,  Baron 
Aerenthal's  predecessor,   the    Austro-Russian   entente 
had  been  the  rule  in  Balkan  affairs,  and  fidelity  to  the 
Triplice,  and  especially  to  the  friendship  of  Germany, 
the  rule  in  European  affairs.     In  other  words,   the 
policy  was   maintenance    of  the   status  quo  (that  is, 
anarchy)  in  Macedonia,  and  general  peace.     On  July 
13th,   1907,   Baron  Aerenthal,  continues   M.  Be'rard, 
inaugurated  the  series  of  visits  exchanged  between 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
by  a  visit  to  Signor  Tittoni  at  Desio  ;  and  a  second 
visit    took   place    at   Semmering    on    August    24th. 
Austria's  policy  was  still  stated  to  be  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo,  but  this  was  simply  the  programme 
behind  which  Baron  Aerenthal  dissimulated  his  real 
intentions.     In  September,  1907,  when  Baron  Aeren- 
thal received  M.  Isvolski  at  Vienna  and  the   Austro- 


[r.ulogna. 


The  lady  (Austria^  with  the  Russian  bear  exhorts  the  bear  to  stop  TiH-key  from  sacrificing  herself 
to  the  lion.  The  bear,  however,  replies  :  "  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered.  Here  comes  the  ark  with 
many  other  beasts  who  only  want  to  eat  you  up." 

[Note  that  the  British  lion  is  represented  as  an  unusually  and  painfully  attenuated  beast.] 

both  were  born  of  the  criminal  despotism  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  England  will  find  in  France  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  certain  of  supporters. 

Justice  and  Liberty. 

Edouard  Tallichet,  who  h.as  an  article  in  the  Biblio- 
thtque  Universelk.  for  November,  entitled  "  Fall  or 
Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  says  the  crisis  which 
Bulgaria  and  Austria  have  inflicted  on  Turkey,  though 
extremely  serious,  shows  the  immense  interest  of 
Europe  in  the  success  of  the  movement  under- 
taken by  courageous  and  competent  men.  Bulgaria 
and  Austria,  by  openly  violating  stipulations 
framed  for  their  benefit,  furnish  an  occasion  for 
breaking  with  a  system  of  expedients  the  bitter 
fruits  of  which  are  only  too  palpable.  Pros- 
perity, peace,  progress  can  only  have  one  sure 
foundation — namely,  justice, 
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THE  COMING   KAISER-KING. 
A  Ske'icm  ok  tuk  Arcmdi'kk   I*kki>inam) 
Miss  Eijith  Ski.i.krs    contributes  an  illuminating 
I  iIKT  on  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  whom  she 
scril>es  as  the  Power  behind  the  Throne  in  .Austria- 
llimpary.     The  Archduke   begins  to  be  visible  as  a 
miinan  f)eing  in  her  jviges. 

Ills    I'KRSONAMTV. 

Miss  Sellers  speaks  well  of  him  :- 

Never  wa«  there  a  man  more  pitiful  wlicrc  the  poor  ami  sufTcr- 
i:  ;^  are  conccriiiil  ;  never  n  man  more  keenly  alive  to  the  iluly 
lie  iiwi-s  to  those  dcpcnilmt  on  him.  Nothing  he  saw  while  in 
Amcrii  a  mailc  vj  painful  an  imprevsion  «)n  hin),  he  tells  u*  in 
»•  -  '■  i)..rv  "  iv  fd,  .  ii;..  I,  inclifTcrcnce  with  which  ccruin  great 
>plc  as  machines. 
Austrn-IIungarian  world,   at  anv 

.-."■'    ■•  ■ •••  '  that  the  men  were  speaking  with 

!•    who,   nirrady    years  ago,   pronounceil    him    strong- 
well   as  daring;  ;  and   proplu-sic<l   that,  with  a   clever, 
1  iiriii   willed  wife  hy  his  side,  he  would  make  his  mark  for  good 
I  for  evil, 

HIS  SYMPATHIES. 

The  Archduke  is  a  devote*!  admirer  of  France,  and  is  in  close 

iiipathy.  a-s  he   tells  us   in  his  "Diary,"  with  the  French  as  a 

ini.     That  the  y\rchdukc  is  no   blind   admirer  of  Germany 

t    ways  all   the   world   knows.      He   is   far  too  devout  a 

to  have  much  sympathy  with  a  Protestant  State,  far  too 

l.iiii.,'  t..  l..i\.  ..ii\  -v'li.p.itln   It  all   witli  a  Slate  that 

ns.    He 

\usiro- 

■  .      '     hardly 

•^cb  il.c  liuuUlc  lu  cuiRc.ll  tliv  l.ict  tli.ti  liic  ncco.-vsit)  i>  A  painful 

r.     It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  bitici.y  rcMnte<l  the  sending 

■   the  "  brilliant  second  "  telegrani  ;  and  that  he  is  determined 

■  chance  shall  ever  again  Ik-  given,  if  it  lie  in  his  power  to 

(■vent  it,  of  sending  another  of  the  same  kind. 

HIS  POLITICS. 
The   Archduke  U  a   strong    Federalist.       When   conung   to 
I  riL:bn^  tn  rrprr--;rnt  thr  Fmperor  Frant  Josef  .it  tin  r  ■c.r.i..iiinn 
la  storm   of 
to  bring  wr 
'  «ell  xs  of  A  I  i 

in,c,  for  the  hii,l»  vsWun  in  v\hij» 

l^tS. 

I  he   author   of  a  jiamphel  on    the 
^  i-.i  iiuslworty  witness,  Frani  Ferdinand's 

I  -  alre.idy  arranged  down  to  the  niinutf-%t 

'1'  at    work    to  which  he,  as  KmiK-ror-King, 

will  s*.i  111.,  h.iii.i,  wiih  the  help  of  the  Church,  is  already  clearly 
•lefined.     He  will  make  it  his  mivsinn  in  life  to  tiansform  the 
I  lual    .Monarchy    into   a    Fetleral    St   i<       i,,m,ii    .,,  .i—    ,•   i,,^ 
ission,  too,  to  l)etter  the  lot  of  t! 
loblcm    on    nHtli;i\al,   i.r,    l.'hn 
lines  ;  and  to  sprcml  t^atholi' ^  •>■ 
Imperial   rule,  through  the  \^ 
by  fo doing  he  will  bring  int 

I..     ,     .,,,;,   .    (|,p   whole     mighi    ■■!    ./     «  ;«   r    ,.f;, ;;;,<-.    :,     >,    %\ni./l     1- 

:v  m«Hlrrn   in   its  views;  and   the  whole   might  o(  the 
V   anfl   Mohammc<lan   (Imrrhrs,  to  sny  no'hin;;  >•(  the 

nu-..  ..1  the  Orthodox  and  It  .    "    '  '• 

;udcsdc-cnmp  as   Grand    .Mi 

and  ihc  spirit  in  which  he  wii    . 

!iiiii    to    exclaim;    "Thank    < .  •  I,    lli<  tc    .itr    .ii^on    jm..|,,,     in 

I  uropc  who  are  angry  with  us." 

If  this  devotee  of  the  Jesuits  carries  out  his  policy 
there  will  be  many  |)eople  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
Hungary  who  will  be  very  angry  with  him. 

Note  as  a  most  interesting  fact  that  Baron 
1  .ilkenegg,  endeavouring  to  popularise  the  Ardulukc 


for  his  devotion  to  thr  Jesuits,  explains  that  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  an  earlier  Cieneral  Booth,  and  that  the 
Jesuits  are  doing  just  such  work  for  the  poor  as  the 
Salvation  Army  is  doing  in  England. 


PROPAGANDA     BY     PROSTITUTION. 

liuW    AUSIkIA     HAS    "ClVILISKO"    BosMA. 

"Civii.i.sahox — you  mean  Syphilisation,"  according 
to  "  Viator  "  in  the  Fortttif^htly  Rriint\  is  the  answer 
which  should  be  returned  to  anyone  who  boasts  of 
the  civilising  mission  of  Austria  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina.  "  Viator  "  is  an  Englishman  who,  after 
being  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Macedonia,  repeatedly 
visited  the  occui)ied  provinces  which  Austria  has 
annexed.  His  arrount  of  the  deliberate  dcmoralisa 
tion  of  the  unhappy  Slavs  by  the  Austrians,  who 
habitually  sjjeak  of  them  as  "  dirty  swine,"  is  horrible 
in  the  extreme.  The  Moslem  Turk  was  infinitely 
more  moral  than  the  Catholic  Austrian,  who  uses  the 
Jesuit  and  the  prostitute  as  his  chief  means  of  "  paci- 
fying "  the  Slav  provintes.  "Viator"  says  that  the 
population  loathe  the  "  Schwabs "  with  an  intense 
hatred.  'Hieir  horror  of  the  Schwab  is  far  greater 
than  their  dread  of  the  Turk.     "  Viator  "  savs  : — 

The  initial  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to 
travel  in  the  inlcrior,  and  that  tourists  were  at  once  put  under 
police  surveillance,  took  me  aliack  and  Jed  me  at  once  to  wonder 
how  much  there  really  w:ls  that  had  to  be  concealed.  It  w.i- 
soon  obvious  that  Bosnia  w.xs  a  whited  sepulchre— fair  without 
but  full  of  rottenness  within.  The  reasons  I  strove  to  obtain 
not  merely  from  fanatical  native  patriots,  but  from  the  Austrian^ 
themselves. 

I  quote  the  following  passage  without  romment, 
merely  italicising  one  or  two  passages  : — 

The  'cheme  for  advance— at  the  expense  of  not  only  the  South 
Slav  but  of  Turkey— has  not  l)ccn  abandoned.  Far  from  it. 
1)<KS  it  mean  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  people  ?     No. 

"When  we  advance  next,"  said  some  olticcrs  to  me,  '•  wc 
shall  know  better.  We  showed  too  much  mercy  last  time. 
Another  time  ky  shall  give  no  quarter,  and  make  place  for  :i 
better  population." 

As  for  those  that  surNive  and  their  possible  fate,  i^erhaps  I 
cannot  do  iKttcr  ih.in  quote  an  .Vustrian  Commissioner  of  Police, 
who,  when  1  nir  t  liini,  w  .is  he.id  of  a  certain  town  during  his 
'■"1  ••e.     After  abusing  the  natives  freely  for 

•^'  '»■  ^li'l  ••  "  And  thejr  are  very  immoral. 

n  near  this  tf»wn." 
'   ti.m  Turkish  times?"  I  .-uske*!. 
'•^"t^htti.      "When   we   first   c.tnie   here  you 
•"•■''''■'  <>''■'  -■•••'■■    •'  ■!■':.      H'.'ff  taught  them  thai.     They 
cv<n    know   they  were  salable. 
•  \-chfre  fii-ar  our/ront:rrs—n\ong 
:   .ill  ruin.!   onr   iowns— you  ran 
''■  n't   believe  me  ?     I  i 

*^'  i  for  a  florin."     He 

I ■<i»tly,  "  How  else  do 

:'ic  ?  " 
to  whom  the  native  women  have 

;      "  '     .     ■      '^"''  "'«^  of  the  reply  of  an  officer 

to  ilir  oiicstiun  ot  an  hngiishman  I  know. 

"  Why  are  the  women  here  so  timid?"  (It  was  in  the 
II.,-  ,.  .V  ina,) 

I   expect  they  still  remember  how  we  let  the  troops  loose         \ 


'   I t!,,!    .. 

'Oh    no!"  h( 


by    Hie    > 
nioMgh  il( 


icst  charge  brought 
cr.     I    have   heard 
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THE    CHANCES    OF    PEACE    AND    WAR. 

Many  Speculation.s  and  some  Statistjcs. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  for  December   is   full  of 
speculation   and   statistics  as    to   "  The    Chances    of 
Peace  and  War  in  Europe." 

CIVILISATION    AT    STAKE. 

"  Ca,lchas  "  says  : — 

Europe  is  like  one  great  Pompeii  before  the  reawakening;  ot 
the  volcano.  Tiie  fair  cities  stand  among  vines  and  olives  under 
the  rich  slopes  of  a  calm  hill.  War  would  resemble,  as  never 
before,  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Think  what  it  means.  The 
industrial  revolution  accomplished  generatiois  earlier  in  our 
own  country  has  taken  place  upon  the  Continent.  Mining  and 
manufacture  have  reached  their  extraordinary  development  and 
transformed  the  conditions  of  national  life  and  of  military 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  popular  welfare,  both  in  town 
and  country,  has  been  raised  to  a  level  far  above  the  best  that 
was  ever  known  before.  Total  wealth  has  increased  with  an 
unprecedented  rapidity,  growing  faster  even  than  popular  well- 
being.  All  this  has  been  the  creation  of  peace.  All  this  would 
be  exposed  to  destruction  in  war.  Never  before  has  European 
civilisation  hazarded  in  the  case  of  hostilities  so  much  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
mankind. 
THE  STRENGTH  AND  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  POSITION. 

According  to  "  Calchas,"  the  keystone  of  European 
peace  is  the  strength  of  France  ;  the  greatest  of  all 
dangers,  the  military  weakness  of  Great  Britain  : — 

If  we  were  examining  the  conditions  of  a  struggle  waged 
between  France  and  Germany  alone,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
France  to  despair.  She  would  have  every  right  to  think  that  at 
the  worst  the  campaign  in  tlie  end  would  be  a  drawn  struggle — 
a  complete  failure  therefore  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
without  laurels,  without  an  indemnity,  without  the  inspiration 
of  a  national  unity  created,  or  great  provinces  re-won.  But 
France  would  not  be  alone.  Even  our  naval  support  would  be 
mighty.     With  British  sea-power  behind  her,  she  could  not  be 


Westminster  Gazette.  \ 


An  Object  Lesson. 


John  Boll:  "Hello,  Herr  Fi 
thought  that  under  your  Fiscal  Syst 
all  your  burdens  of  taxation." 

Fritz  :  "  Ach  so  !    Bot  zomtbing  haf  gone  uTong 


\S'hat's   the    meaning  of  this?     I 
you  always  made  the  Foreigner  bear 


European  Harmony. 


They  get  along  by  making  new  treaties 
tear  up  the  old  ones. 


shut  out,  and  her  supplies  could  not  be  cut  off.  It  is  clear  that 
if  Berlin  allowed  rexson  to  be  utterly  over-mastered  by  passion, 
and  carried  into  execution  at  last  the  threat  to  fall  upon  France, 
the  Kaiser  and  his  counsellors  would  jeopardise  all  that  Bismarck 
and  Moltke  gained. 

The  Cost  of  German  Armament.s. 

Dr.  Elkind,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  "  The  Financial 
Position  of  Germany,"  gives  the  following  suggestive 
table  of  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  German 
armaments  : — 

1898-9.  ^'39,550,000;  1S99-1000,  /■40, 670,000;  1900-1, 
;{;43,625,ooo ;  1901-2,  /43.775.000;  1902-3,  ^44,080,000; 
1903-4,  ;i^44,65>o,ooo ;  1904-5,  ;{^46,43o.ooo ;  1905-6, 
;^49,900,ooo  ;  1906-7,  ;(;54, 700,000  ;  1907-S,  ;{;59,945,ooo. 

We  sec,  then,  that  in  ten  years  the  annual  exp«-nditure  has 
increased  by  more  than  ^20,000,000,  or  upwards  of  fifty 
per  cent.  Meanwhile,  the  population  has  increased  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  per  cent.  only. 

A  periotl  of  ten  years  has  brought  what  may  he  termed  a 
normal  increase  of  about  j^i 2,000.000,  or  iMcnty-scven 
per  cent.  Germany's  increase  of  expenditure  in  this  respect 
exceeds,  therefore,  that  of  Great  Britain  by  almost  twenty-five 
per  tent.,  and  amounts  now,  per  head  of  population,  to 
I9'03  shillings  as  against  I4'44  shillings  in  1898. 

The  Two-Power  Standard. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Policy  of  the  Clean  Slate  towards  Germany,"  says  :— 

By  the  summer  of  1912  Germany  will  have  thirteen  ships  of 
the  Dreadnought  or  Invincible  type,  and  France  and  the  United 
States  six  each— all  at  sea.  Consequently,  the  "rule  of  three 
sum  "  may  Ik;  thus  stated  : — 

"  B  "  (Germany^  13  -f  "  C  "  (France)  6  = 
"A"  (England)  19  +  2  =  21 

England  has  built  or  building  fourteen  ships  ;  therefore  seven 
more  must  l>e  laid  down  next  year  if  the  Admiralty  are  satisfied 
that  all  six  French  (or  .\mencan)  ships  will  be  completed  by 
mid-1912  (which  is  doubtl'ul)  ;  six  new  ships  is  a  middle  figure  ; 
five  the  barest  minimum  with  a  continuance  of  naval  agitation  ; 
while  a  standard  of  two  to  one  against  (icrmany  would  neces- 
sitate an  even  larger  number  than  se%cn  being  begun  next 
spring. 
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The  Gkrman  and  British  Navies. 

Mr.  Bnshford,  writing  in  the  Nineteetith  Century, 
I)lea'ls  for  an  understanding  between  CK-rmany  and 
Kngland  on  the  subject  of  their  shipbuilding  pro- 
grammes.    He  says  : — 

Let  us  coniulcr  the  relative  Insk  of  ihc  two  navies.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  alone,  not  taking  in  the  Colonies 
luive  a  coast  line  to  defend  very  mach  longer  than  that  ot 
Germany.  The  tonnage  of  that  shipping  of  the  British  Empire 
that  has  to  be  defended  was  in  1907-08  18,320.668  tons,  whilst 
that  of  Cfcrmany  was4,llo,562— /.^.,  roughly,  in  the  proportion 
of  4}  to  I.  The  total  trade  of  the  whole  British  Kmpirc  that 
has  to  be  defended  amountcfl  in  1905  to  _|^  1,366, 706,000,  that 
of  Germany  to  /■650,985.294— /.c,  roughly,  as  2  to  I.  Now  I 
respectfully  submit  that  with  only  these  figures  before  us  the 
British  argument  holds  good,  that  the  German  Navy  is  relatively 
to  our  own  larger  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Bashford  might  have  strengthened  his  case  if 
he  had  compared  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  two 
Powers.     He  goes  on  : — 

Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  emphasise  most  emphatically  the 
assurance  that  the  propos;d  for  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
naval  armaments  and  expenditure  wouhl  be  welcomed  in  a  very 
frieinlly  spirit  in  Downing  .Street  as  well  as  at  the  Briti>ih 
.\dmiralty  if  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  for  such  a  <lis- 
cussion  were  given  from  Berlin.  The  question  of  good  relations 
l)etween  Britain  and  Germany  d<-|icnds  soldy  on  Germany's 
dispo«iilion  to  liiscuss  this  question  with  us  ;  and  as  the  condition 
of  .Vnglo-German  relations  is  a  most  weighty  factor  in  European 
politics  the  prevailing  unrest  in  Europe  is  bound  to  continue 
until  this  qutrslion  is  solved. 

Do  THE  Germans  Hate  England? 

Mr.  Bashford  quotes  the  utterances  of  the  lenders 
of  all  political  parties  in  the  Reichstag  repudiating 
the  Kaiser's  assertion.  He  then  gives  some  evidence 
of  his  own  which  shows  that  the  Emperor  spoke  not 
according  to  knowledge,  but  in  opposition  to  facts  in 
his  possession.     .Mr.  Bashford  says  : — 

Two  years  ago  I  conducted  six  intelligent  British  workmen 
from  GainslKirough  through  the  chief  industrial  districts  of  Ger- 
m.iny.  They  came  in  cotit.act  with  manufacturers  and  workmen 
in  all  parts  of  the  l",mi>ire,  starting  at  Crefeld  and  ending  up 
their  tour  at  Hamburg,  after  h.iving  carefully  traversed  the  main 
manufacturing  districts  in  Rhincland  and  Westphalia,  Bavaria 
and  .Saxony. 

After  the  trip  was  over  Mr.  Bashford  saw  the 
Emperor  and  repwrled  its  results  : — 

His  Majesty  told  me  that  Count  von  Pos.adowsky.  the 
Imperial  Home  .Secretary  for  the  Interior,  had  given  him  full 
rep<irts  of  the  journey,  in  wliicli  he  diis  M  ncty)  had  taken 
great  interest.     He  was  gf  ■•'■  that  the  British 

V'orkmcn  had  everywhere  that  the  rejtorts 

of  German  animosity  tow. 11  ^  c,  and  that  they 

had  >ieen  no  trace  of  such  a  leeliiig  cither  aiiioiigst  their  German 
comr.ades  or  amongst  the  employers  of  labour. 

On  a  later  date,  Mr.  Ba.shford  says  :— 

I    consulted    Count    von    Posadowsky,    the    Imperial    Home 

.Secretary,  on  the  <i!'  •     '      ••  '  ' •• '  '   ' illy 

that  all  the  talk  a!>  nd 

was  nothing  but  tn.  cd 

full  inquiries  on  this  Mii'i'i  i  tm"iip:i  nn  utnci.i:>  \vrif<  wrrr  spread 
all  over  the  Empire,  and  the  reports  he  had  receive<l  show»>d 
liiiii  ili;U  there  w.is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  legends 
on  this  subject  sent  to  England. 


The  Cry  for  Conscription. 

Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
says  : — 

We  are  nt>t  ready  ;  at  our  present  rate  of  preparation  we 
shall  not  be  re.idy  Inrfore  the  fatal  "Too  Late"  knell  is 
sounde*!;  and  finally,  the  methods  of  preparation  ailopted  by 
the  Government  and  the  War  Office  are  miserably  inadequate 
and  futile,  and  can  result  only  in  the  production  of  a  defence  of 
the  paper  and  cardboard  kind. 

What  he  wants  is  compulsory  service.     He  says  : — 

One ycarofcontinuouR steady  training,  backe<l  upas  it  would  be 
by  the  instincts  of  patriotism  and  self-preser\'ation,  would  suffice. 

The  .Strength  of  the  British  Navv. 

Sir  W.  White,  writing  on  the  Two-power  Standard 
for  the  Navy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says  : — 

Taking  the  ten  financial  years  from  1899-1900  to  190.S 
(inclusive),  the  total  sums  voted  have  l)een  as  follows  (rouna 
figures):  I'nited  States, /'62, 800,000 :  France,  /j's^.ioo.ooo  ; 
Germany,  /^5o,732,ooo ;  Great  Britain,  /'105, 934.000.  Con- 
sequently s<i  far  as  this  comparison  can  form  a  guide  to  the 
mainienancc  of  naval  supremacy  we  have  fresh  reason  for 
satisfaction  and  for  confidence  in  facing  the  future.  No  case 
can  be  nia<le  out  for  entering  immediately  upon  and  rapidly 
executing  a  Large  and  costly  further  programme  r.f  new  con- 
struction. At  present  our  position  is  one  of  assurrd  supremacy 
at  sea  provided  our  com])lited  ships  are  maintained  in  efficient 
condition  ;  while  the  programme  of  shipbuilding  now  in  hand 
provides  for  its  continue*!  maintenance  over  the  next  thro 
years,  even  if  there  is  no  check  in  the  execution  of  the  Gem^ 
programme.  _^_^__ 

An  Anglican  Extremist 
Mr.   r>.  C   l,\mjURV,  in  the  Nim-tanth   Centur 
rai.ses  a  war  cry  against  the  Hill,  which   he  says  has 
been  condemned  in  advance  by  the  Natic^nal  .Society 
and  the  Representative  Church  Body.     He  says  :- 
We  are  askol  to  give  up  all  but  a  very  few  Church   .schoi. 
to  see  our  religious  teaching  .admitted  to  a   back   scat    in   t:;. 
Council  schools,  and  to  find  in  this  last  provision  an  equivalent 
for  what  we  have  surrendered.   .To  my  mind  the  permission  to 
come  into  the  Council  schools  is  worse   than  exclusion    from 
them.     When  the  new  teaching  is  allowe<l  on  surt<r.ince  on  two 
davR  in  the  week,  and  has  to  be  paid  for  by  wh.iiivcr  voluntary 
agency  that  has  undertaken  to  keep  the  hat  in  circulation,  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  .average  parent  will   go  out  of  his  way 
to  choose  it  in  preference  to  the  familiar  tcicning  which  he  sees 
given  every  day  in  the  week,  and  j^aid  for  out  of  rates  lc\i>  " 
on  the  whole  community .' 

SiUART  EinvARD  White,  in  The  River  Afan 
(Hoddcr.  6s.),  i^ive.s  a  graphic  account  of  log- 
driving  in  the  States  in  the  early  seventies.  He  is 
most  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the  rough  but  kindly 
lumbermen  whose  doiugs  he  recounts. 

A  SPLENDID  record  of  missionary  effort  and  enter- 
prise is  given  in  James  Well's  Life  of  Stavart  of 
Lovedah  (Hodder.  5s.  net).  Dr.  Stewart  was  far 
more  than  a  missionary ;  he  was,  to  quote  Lord 
Milner,  "  the  biggest  human  in  South  Africa."  The 
work  he  did  at  Lovcdale  has  had  far-reaching  effects, 
and  South  Africa  as  a  whole  owes  him  a  great  debt. 
One  of  his  most  practical  efforts  was  th^  drawing- 
up  of  a  Bill  codifying  the  native  criminal  law.  He 
achieved  for  the  natives  of  South  Africa  what  Burke, 
by  his  action  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  achieved 
for  the  natives  of  India. 
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MR.  CARNEGIE:    FREE  TRADER  AND  SOCIALIST. 

His  Culmination  of  Evolution. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnkgif,  contributes  an  article  on 
Wealth  to  the  IVorlifs  IFork  for  December,  in  which, 
while  proclaiming  war  upon  the  Socialists,  he  adopts 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  programme  of 
taxation.  He  endorses  the  Socialist  demand  that  the 
Death  duties  should  be  raised  to  fifty  per  cent,  and 
he  is  equally  at  one  with  them  in  demanding  that  the 
poor  should  be  free  from  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 
But  this  is  a  less  astonishing  evolution  than  the 
apparition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  as  a  hot  gospeller 
of  Free  Trade — in  the  United  States— in  the 
December  number  of  the  Century.  The  article  is 
entitled  "  My  Experience  with,  and  Views  upon  the 
Tariflf."  He  declares  that  "  All  things  considered,  the 
McKinley  Bill  was  the  wisest  tariff  reform  measure 
ever  framed." 

INDUSTRIES    NO    LONGER    "  INFANT." 

But  he  says  that  McKinley  would  now  be  in  favour 
of  modifying  the  tariff,  since  Americans  can  make 
steel  cheaper  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  : — 

The  United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000 
tons)  than  Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  combined. 
New  steel  works  are  under  construction  which  will  produce 
enough  to  enable'  her  to  make  more  than  the  whole  world 
besides.  This  she  will  do  within  five  years,  probably  within 
three.  The  day  has  passed  when  any  foreign  country  can 
seriously  affect  our  steel  manufactures,  tariff'  or  no  tariff.  The 
Republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel,  and  this  is  the  age  of 
steel. 

That  the  value  of  our  manufactures  in  1905,  §16,866,706,985 
(_i^3, 373,000,000),  exceeds  those  of  our  closest  competitor, 
Britain,  three  times  over,  and  that  our  export  of  these  in 
1906  was  $686,000,000,  and  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing $510,000,000,  is  ample  vindication  of  the  protective 
policy  of  the  past. 

HOW  TO   WEAN   THE   GROWX-UP   CHILD. 

The  infant  we  have  nursed  approaches  the  day  when  he  should 
be  weaned  from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon  the  stronger  food  of 
free  competition.  It  needs  little,  if  any  more  nursing,  but  the 
change  should  not  be  made  abruptly.  It  is  better  to  err  upon 
the  safe  side,  if  we  err  at  all  ;  but  he  is  the  best  of  protection- 
ists who  corrects  all  faults  as  they  are  revealed,  and  positively 
declines  to  subject  the  nation  to  protection  in  any  branch  where 
it  is  not  clearly  needed,  affording  protection  always  with  the 
resolve  that  it  shall  be  temporary.  Duties  and  provisions  mani- 
festly out  of  date — all  such  and  everything  of  a  dubious  character 
in  our  tariff  legislation,  our  party,  in  the  forthcoming  revision,  .is 
the  legitimate  protector  of  the  true  protective  policy,  should 
boldly  sweep  away. 

A  TARIFF   FOR   REVENUE  ONLY. 

In  conclusion,  a  "tariff  for  protection,"  which  was  the'  issue 
forty  years  ago,  should  now  give  place  to  a  "  tariff  for  revenue." 
and  therefore  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  upon 
foreign  luxuries  paid  by  the  rich.  The  present  tariff  rightfully 
exempts  the  masses  of  the  people  from  almost  all  national 
taxation,  because  tliey  have  not  "  the  .ability  to  pay,"  as 
iniuired  by  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  economic  authority. 


WHAT   SHOULD    BE    DONE    NOW. 

The  United  States,  he  predicts,  will  be  the  greatest 
Free  Trade  country  in  the  world  : — 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  could  to-day 
safely  and  advantageously  be  made  a  radical  one  upon  the  lines 
sugL;tsted  ;  but  if  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  timid  manu- 
facturer, "whom  we  have  always  with  us," thinks  it  prudent  not 
to  disturb  his  dreams  unduly,  and  only  halves  present  duties 
upon  some  articles,  and  abolishes  them  entirely  upon  others — 
always  provided  it  guards  zealously  the  present  duties  upon  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich  for  revenue — the  writer  will  be  thankful  and 
philosophic  as  usual,  l)ecause  one  step  in  the  right  direction  will 
have  been  taken,  and  he  knows  the  final  step  must  come  before 
long,  the  sooner  the  better. 


THE   VATICAN   AND  THE  PRESS. 

When  I  went  to  Rome  in  1899  I  talked  to  all  the 
Cardinals  and  Monsignori  I  met  as  to  the  absurdity 
of  running  the  Catholic  Church  without  a  newspaper, 
and  without  a  telegraphic  bureau  which  could  utilise 
the  world-wide  organisation  of  the  Church  for  keeping 
the  newspapers  of  the  world  properly  informed.  I 
turn,  therefore,  with  great  interest  to  the  article  on 
the  Vatican  and  the  Press  which  appears  in  this 
month's  Contemporary  Rex'iczi',  which  is  contributed, 
apparently,  by  an  Italian  signing  himself  "  Granvelle." 
It  would  seem  that  the  Vatican  has  not  yet  discovered 
its  Harmsworth,  but  it  appears  to  have  laid  its  hands 
on  its  Reuter  and  its  Melrose  .Stone  of  the  Associated 
Press.  This  gentleman  is  called  Benigni,  and  his 
organ,  which  is  half  a  news-letter  with  a  telegraphic 
agency,  is  called  the  Corrcspondcnza  Komatia. 

According  to  "  Granvelle,"  M.  Benigni  conducts 
this  Correspondcnza  in  a  fashion  which  would  put  the 
typical  Jesuits  of  Protestant  story-books  to  shame. 
The  truth  does  not  seem  to  be  in  him,  and  he  spends 
his  time  in  intrigue  and  scandal-mongering.  Po.ssibly 
there  is  some  exaggeration  here  ;  but  even  if  "  Gran- 
velle "  be  true,  it  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the  Vatican 
has  at  last  discovered  that  the  newsj)a{)er  press  is  an 
engine  to  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  Holy  Father 
to  pay  some  attention.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Press  seems  to  have  corrupted  the  Holy  Father 
rather  than  the  Holy  Father  to  have  corrupted  the 
Press;  but  this  may  be  only  the  beginning,  and  after 
a  time  we  may  have  truth  instead  of  falsehood. 


G.  K.  Chesterton :  A  Criticism  (Alston  Rivers. 
5s.).  The  writer,  who  is  anonymous,  recounts  the 
different  phases  through  which  "G.K..C. "  has  passed 
in  rising  to  his  present  jxjsition.  Several  of  his 
writings  are  criticised.  Of  G.K.C  the  writer  says: 
"  I  do  not  know  any  example  in  the  las:  fifty  years  of 
so  dizzy  a  rise  from  obscurity  to  fame. "  On'the  sub- 
ject of  G.K.C.'s  future  he  prefers  not  to  venture  far  in 
sjieculation.  "  If  he  lives  at  all,  it  will  be  by  virtue  of 
those  parts  of  his  works  which  deal  with  things  in 
their  nature  eternal."  But  he  continues  :  "  It  may  be 
that  the  Gulfs  will  wash  him  <lown.  It  may  be  that 
he  will  touch  the  Happy  Isles.  If  he  does,  they  will 
not  be  less  enjoyable  for  his  presence." 
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THE  LATE  CHINESE  EMPRESS. 
Sir  Hknky  Blake,  writing  in  the  Nindeenth 
Century,  tells  a  romantic  story  of  how,  by  the  merest 
fluke,  the  girl  Yehonala  became  Empress  of  China 
under  the  title  of  Tze  Hsi.  "  Yehonala  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  a  Tartar  general  who  died  at  his 
post  on  the  Yangtze,  leaving  his  widow  with  a  family 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  straitened  circum- 
stances." The  prefect  of  Chinkiang  sent  a  present  to 
a  prefect  who  had  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  Cieneral's 
funeral.  'I'he  servants  delivered  the  present  to  the 
wrong  address.  The  widow  thanked  the  prefect,  and 
discovered  his  mistake.  Too  gallant  to  undeceive 
the  lady,  he  attended  the  funeral  and  gave  her 
another  present.  The  widow,  in  gratitude,  asked 
him  to  adopt  her  daughter.  He  did  so,  and  under 
his  guardianship  Yehonala  remained  until,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  in  the  triennial  review  by  the  Emperor 
at  Peking  of  the  daughters  of  Manchu  officers  for  the 
sekctiiii)  of  younii  ladies  for  the  Imjx;rial   household. 


she  was  among  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  he 
chosen  : — 

All  these  young  ladies  arc  supposed  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  P-inpress.  From  time  to  time  the  Emperor  visits  the 
apartment  and  selects  s<^>me  one  or  other  for  his  attentions,  some 
bcinfj  advanced  to  the  position  of  Imperial  concubine.  To  this 
position  Yehonala,  whose  name  was  now  changol  ti>  Tic  Hsi, 
wpi  promoted,  and  in  due  course  presented  the  F-Tiiptror  with  a 
son.  As  the  Empress  was  childless,  Tze  Hsi  Ixxainc  at  once  of 
great  importance,  incre.ising  her  influence  rapidly,  until  at  length 
she  shared  with  the  Empress  the  full  dignity  of  the  Dragon 
Throne  with  all  its  gorgeous  ceremonials. 

Of  the   Empress,  Sir  Henry  Blake  speaks 
terms : — 

That   she   possessed  a   magnetic  charm  is  n  ' 
those  who  have  been  admitted!  to  her  prescnr. . 
her  life  within  the  veil  show  that  she  had  her  ii.  •  rri- 

mcnland  enjoyment.  The  cloud  that  has  rest«-<i  n;  i  iicr  name 
of  late  has  been  the  feeling  that  her  treatment  of  the  young 
Emperor  was  as  cruel  as  it  was  unjust.  The  true  story  of  her 
death  may  never  be  known,  but  it  ends  with  dramatic  complete- 
ness the  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  history — 
indomitable,  resourceful,  ruthless,  and  tender  by  turns,  but 
always  m.-isterful ;  around  whom  love,  pity,  fear,  and  hatred 
have  hovered  with  their  lights  and  shadows  for  well-nigh  half  a 
century. 
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The  Late  Dowager  Empress  of  China. 
The  jiliotograph  reproduced  anove  is  one  of  the  few  photogr;iplis  of  the  Dowager  Emjircss  of  China  taken.  It  shows  li-  . 
seated  in  the  midst  of  her  m.iids  of  honour.  None  of  the  jMUtraits  of  the  Kite  Emperor  Kwang-su.  published  in  the  Engli^: 
newspapers,  are  genuine.  Prince  Yulang  states  that  Kwang-su  was  never  once  pliotographe«l,  and  all  the  photos  given  t^ 
European  pressmeu  were  those  of  a  young  "  lama  "  (priest),  who  resembled  the  Emperor.  But  most  of  the  published 
photographs  of  the  late  Empress-Dowager  arc  genuine. 
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THE   AMERICAN    PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 

Administrator  v.  Orator. 

The  Yak  Revieiv,  commenting  upon  the  Presidential 
campaign,  is  impressed  with  the  gradual  fading  away 
of  many  of  the  great  questions  which  formerly 
differentiated  parties : — 

The  outcome  of  this  convergence  of  parties  has  been  tliat 
much  of  the  debate  has  turned,  not  upon  the  merit  of  conflittinL; 
policies,  but  upon  the  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  a  policy 
upon  which  both  more  or  less  agree.  Under  such  conditions  a 
voter,  who  really  attempts  to  cast  his  ballot  in  accordance  with 
his  convictions,  is  naturally  influenced  more  by  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  rival  candidates  than   by  the  desirability  of 


\  Chicago  Trtbuncl 


The  Landslide. 


rival  policies.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  in  this  cnsc  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  voted  for  the  tried  adniinisirator 
rather  than  for  the  eloquent  orator. 

The  writer  remarks  on  Mr.  Taft  being  the  only 
President  since  Buchanan  who  has  held  a  Cabinet 
office,  and  hopes  this  is  an  indication  of  attaching 
more  importance  to  familiarity  with  administration 
than  to  merely  controversial  politics. 

The  most  notable  features  in  the  Hindostan  RcTiru' 
for  November  are  the  two  thoughtful  pajiers,  both 
written  by  Mohammedans,  pleading  for  the  recognition 
by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  of  the  unity  of 
India.  Both  writers  admit  there  is  muc:h  to  be  don.;, 
but  both  are  hopeful  as  to  the  realisation  of  their 
ideals.  Miss  Francesca  Arundale  has  a  thoughtful, 
practical  paper  on  "  The  Education  of  ^^'omen  m 
India."  There  is  also  a  brief  but  pregnant  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie  on  "  The  Newspaper  Press  of 
India." 


Taft  jto  Fallicres'  :   "  Vou  *cc,  my  dear  colIca<ju<:,  the  future 
belongs  to  the  hcavy-wcigbli." 


[Zurich. 


The  New  President. 

Big  BUI  T«fi  introduer*  himvelf  a*  she  new  nianAger.     Th«  Tru»ts 
EiiX  at  all  picucd  aU  the  dcieai  bf  Kryan. 
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IMPERIAL  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  INDISCRETIONS 

B/ackivooifs  Miix'iizme  is  v<ry  severe  upon  both 
the  Emperor  William  and  President  Roosevelt, 
between  whom  it  finds  a  strong  resemblance.  For  a 
parallel  to  the  Emperor's  amazing  indiscretions,  it 
says,  we  shall  search  the  records  of  history  in  vain  : — 

William  II.  has  struck  a  heavier  blow  at  kinyship  by  his 
.superfluous  indiscretion  than  has  ever  been  struck  by  injustice  or 
exaction  ...  In  criticising  others,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to 
such  criticism  as  never  Ix-fore  h.is  been  levelled  at  a  monarch 
.  .  .  Nevermore  will  he  hold  the  position  which  once  was  his. 
Indeed,  so  brutally  shattered  is  the  idol,  that  men  who  once 
;jlorified  his  accomplishments  declare  openly  their  belief  that  he 
knows  nothintj  of  music,  tliat  he  cannot  paint,  that  his  sermons 
are  not  his  own.  All  that  is  left  him  for  the  moment  is  the 
rags  of  statecraft,  and  the  possession  of  these  none  will  dispute. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  a  ludicrous 
account  of  President  Roosevelt's  heroics.  If  not 
making  one's  self  ridiculous  be  the  supreme  test  of 
the  possession  of  a  sense  of  humour,  then  President 
Roosevelt  must  be  totally  without  this  sense.  Such 
men  as  he  and  the  German  Emperor,  the  writer  says, 
"  are  men  of  mediocre  intelligence,  who  impose 
upon  the  world  by  that  detestable  thing  called 
'  personality.'  " 


GENERAL  KUROPATKIN  ON  RUSSIA'S  DEFEAT. 

Tin:  Russo-Japanese  ^\'ar  is  now  an  old  story. 
But  interest  attaches  to  (ieneral  Kuropatkin's 
enumeration  of  the  causes  of  Russia's  defeat  by 
Japan,  in  McClurcs.  The  chief  cause,  he  says,  was 
unprepared  ness  for  war,  and  the  reason  of  that  was 
the  insufficiency  of  appropriations  from  the  national 
Treasury.  Ne.\t  was  the  utter  failure  of  the  Navy. 
Ne.xt  was  the  insufliciency  of  trains  for  bringing  up 
reinforcements  and  supplies  along  the  Siberian  rail- 
way. One  extra  military  train  from  the  beginning  of 
military  action  would  have  enabled  the  Russians  to 
win  at  Liao  Yang  and  possibly  at  Mukden.  Japan 
had  also  a  diplomatic  advantage.  The  Treaty  with 
England  left  Japan  free,  as  Russia  was  not  left 
free  on  her  western  frontier.  The  slow  journey 
prevented  the  assimilation  of  reserves  with 
regulars.  The  lack  of  faith  in  God,  of  devotion  to 
the  Tsar,  of  love  for  the  Fatherland,  led  to  a 
noticeable  increase  of  insufficiently  disciplined 
soldiers.  Only  about  half  the  army  was  on  the  fight- 
ing line,  and  they  were  allowed  to  melt  away  on 
pretext  of  carrying  off  the  wounded.  The  Russian 
officers  could  not  lead.  Almost  no  one  displayed  a 
bold  impulse  towards  the  front.  When  they  had 
recovered  from  their  wounds  they  went  back  to 
Europe,  not  to  the  fighting  line.  These  officers,  after 
the  war,  have  tried  to  oust  those  who  fought  bravely 
at  the  front.  They  are  known  as  *'  resurrected 
corpses."  The  relaxation  of  incentives  to  valour 
is  illustrated  by  the  glut  of  medals,  one  bat- 
tery of  seventy  men  not  engaged  at  all  having 
received  thirty  badges  of  distinction.  Last  of  all,  the 
writer  mentions  the  changes  in  commanders-in-chief, 
there  being  three  in  the  course  of  nineteen  months. 


"A  DIVINE  MOVEMENT"  IN  INDIA 

Thk  Moaern  /ic"iiru'  is  seething  with  the  new  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  an  awakening  India.  Rev.  C.  F. 
Andrews  bears  witness  to  the  expectancy  of  a  great 
literature  and  art  from  the  new  movement  in  Bengal. 
Already  he  has  been  impressed  with  the  outburst  of 
musical  life  amongst  the  people.  R.  G.  Pradhan, 
defining  the  policy  of  the  Ciovernment  as  "  conciliate 
the  Moderates  and  repress  the  Extremists,"  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  under  all  circumstances  the 
permanence  of  British  rule  in  India,  asks  how  this 
policy  should  be  met  by  the  Nationalists,  whose  goal 
is  intJependent  self-government.  He  says  that  as  the 
National  Congress  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
Swadeshi,  boycott  and  national  education,  Indians 
should  set  about  furthering  these  ends.  "The  primary 
need  is  to  promote  education,  improve  agriculture, 
and  to  foster  indigenous  industries."  At  ihe  same 
time  he  insists  that  the  present  caste  system  must  go 
to  the  wall  if  India  is  to  become  a  nation. 

But  the  most  significant  feature  in  the  pajier  is 
the  deeper  note  that  is  sounded  in  the  following 
paragraphs : — 

Materialism  may  deny  it  and  agnosticism  may  question  it,  but 
to  the  eye  of  spiritual  insight  there  i-  no  .iont.t  \»i  v  v.r  that 
human  events  are,  in  the  final  anal  -  s, 

and  it  is  in  fact  one  of  these  di'.  nd 

operation    we   perceive   in   the    rt       ^  iicr 

Asiatic  lands  that  is  going  on  at  prc-cni.  Tuc  "oi.j  goes  oa 
the  principle  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  t>c  that  India  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  country  is  destined  to  remain  sunk  for  ever  id 
the  mire -of  subjection.  India's  close  connection  with  England, 
and  through  her  with  Western  life  and  thought,  however  brought 

about  in  the  first  instance,  can  have  no  o!^- •  'han  this, 

viz.,  to  elevate  India  to  the  status  of  a  free.  ;  icin  fully 

worthy  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  con  .  .  iiui  thus 

to  make  her  a  proper  channel  for  the  intcrtnani^c  m  i  interaction 
of  the  two  mighty  currents  of  civilisation.  Eastern  and  Western. 
To  read  any  other  meaning  into  British  rule  in  India  is  pr.ic- 
tically  to  deny  Divine  existence  and  to  posit  a  materialistic  Don- 
moral  view  of  life. 

The  Indian  movement  for  freedom,  for  a  full,  worthy  national 
life,  is  thus  a  Divine  movement,  and  the  might  of  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  world  will  have  to  confess  itself  impotent  to 
destroy  it  by  any  nieasures  of  repression.  It  is  .as  if  puny  man 
were  to  wage  war  with  G>mI,  and  dare  to  expect  victory  a^ins; 
the  .\ll-powcrful.  What  can  be  more  futile  and  unwise  than 
this? 

In  the  same  journal  J.  N.  Bahadurji  anticipates  the 
time  when  united  India  will  demand  from  England 
the  same  autonomy  which  she  has  granted  to  the 
apparently  vamiuished  but  really  triumphant  Boers  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  whole 
of  the  gross  revenue  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  land 
in  India  is  s|)cnt  on  the  army.  Proportionately  to  her 
revenues,  India  spends  more  on  the  upkeep  of  her 
army  than  any  other  civilised  country  in  the  world.  No 
country  can  stand  such  a  drain  ;  20,000  white  soldiers, 
the  writer  thinks,  are  more  than  enojgh  for  garrison 
in  Indi...  

J.\PANh.>K  prints  of  Commodore  i'erry,  nis  staff  and 
his    ship,    lorm    a    feature    of    curious    interest    in 

.1/,  (  7;//r  ,     1,',;   ,1-1114. 
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RAISING  A  DEAD  CHILD  TO  LIFE. 

Extraordinary  Story  of  Surgical  Skill. 
Mr.  Rockkfeller,  describing  in  the  IVoHcfs  Work 
the  art  of  giving,  gives  some  results  of  the  Institute 
of  Medical  Research  which  bears  his  name.  As  a 
result  of  the  vivisection  of  some  fifteen  animals, 
hundreds  of  human  lives  had  been  saved.  One  story 
belongs  to  the  romance  of  science.  A  young  surgeon 
had  spent  several  days  with  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  in  the 
Institute,  and  admired  his  methods.  This  young 
surgeon  had  a  child  born  early  last  March  which 
"developed  a  disease  in  which  the  blood  e.xudes  from 
the  blood-vessels  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
ordinarily  the  child  dies  from  this  internal  hemor- 
rhage." When  the  child  was  five  days  old  it  was 
evidently  dying.  The  case  was  pronounced  hopeless. 
But  the  father  insisted  on  Dr.  Carrel  being  called  in 
to  try  the  new  methods  of  transfusion  of  blood  : — 

The  father  oft'ered  himself  as  the  person  whose  blood  should 
be  furnished  to  the  child.  It  was  impossiljle  to  give  ancesthetics 
to  either  of  them.  In  a  child  of  that  age  there  is  only  one  vein 
large  enough  to  be  used,  and  that  is  in  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
deep-seated.  A  prominent  surgeon  who  was  present  exposed 
this  vein.  He  said  afterwards  that  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in 
the  child,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  child  had  been,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  dead  for  ten  minutes.  In  view  of  its  con- 
dition he  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  attempt.  The  father,  however,  insisted 
upon  going  on,  and  the  surgeon  then  exposed  the  radial  artery 
in  the  father's  wrist,  and  was  obliged  to  dissect  it  back  about 
six  inches,  in  order  to  pull  it  out  far  enough  to  make  the  con- 
nection with  the  child's  vein. 

This  part  of  the  work  the  surgeon  who  did  it  afterwards 
described  as  the  "  blacksmith  part  of  the  job."  He  said  that 
the  child's  vein  was  about  the  size  of  a  match  and  the  con- 
sistency of  wet  cigarette  paper,  and  it  seemed  utterly  impossiiile 
for  anyone  to  successfully  unite  these  two  vessels.  Dr.  Carrel, 
however,  accomplished  this  feat.  And  then  occurred  what 
the  doctors  who  were  present  described  as  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  history  of  surgery. 
The  blood  from  the  father's  artery  was  released,  and  began  to 
flow  into  the  child's  body,  amounting  to  about  a  pint.  The 
first' sign  of  life  was  a  little  pink  tinge  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
ears,  then  the  lips,  which  had  become  perfectly  blue,  began  to 
change  to  red,  and  then  suddenly,  as  though  the  child  hud  been 
taken  from  a  hot  mustard  bath,  a  pink  glow  broke  out  all  over 
its  body,  and  it  began  to  cry  lustily.  After  about  eight  minutes 
the  two  were  separated.  The  child  at  that  lime  was  crying  for 
food.  It  was  fed,  and  from  that  moment  began  to  eat  and  sleep 
regularly  and  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bailey,  writing  in  the  I Vcsf minster 
Review  on  the  right  to  work,  estimates  that  the  labour 
supply  is  permanently  about  5  per  cent,  and  uinvards 
in  excess  of  the  demand.     He  says  : — 

The  remedies  suggested,  namely,  the  reduction  of  hours 
of  work,  the  abolition  of  overtime,  thej  abolition  ol  child 
labour,  compulsory  attendance  of  young  people  at  traming 
schools,  and  the  restriction  of  the  employment  ol  women,  would 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  present  unemployed  labour 
without  increasing  the  existing  volume  of  industry.  buch 
measures  as  afforestation,  land  settlement,  reclamation  of  tore- 
shores,  road  and  canal  making,  can  be  made  valuable  contribu- 
tors to  the  permanent  industry  of  the  country,  though  by  far  the 
most  important  measure  would  be  a  vigorous  retorm  of  the  land 
system,  such  as  would  enable  a  speedy  development  ol  Uic 
system  of  small  holdings 


POSSIBLE  HEIRS  TO  THE  DUTCH   THRONE. 

In  the  Rnue  de  Paris  of  November  ist  there  is  an 

anonymous  article  on  the  question  of  the  Succession 

in    Holland.     The   writer,    who    has  consulted    the 
genealo^iical  table   of  the   House  of  Oran>:e-Nassau, 

gives  a  list  of  forty-one  possible  heirs  to  the  Dutch 

crown.     They  are  : —  ^ 

1.  Grand  Duke  William  Ernest  of  Saxe-Weimar  F-isciiaih.  3a 

2.  Princess  Marie  of  Reu«-.'>t.hlei2-Koe!.triu  59 
V    Trince  Henry  XWII.  of  Kcuss  ..         ...  30 

4.  Prince  Henry  XXXllI.  of  Keuss            ...  29 

5.  Princes*  .Sophie  Renec  of  kcuss  ...          ...  ...          ...   24 

6.  Prince  Henry  XXXV.  of  kcuss ...   23 

7.  Duchess  Klirabeth  of  .Mecklenburg-.SLhweiin  54 

8.  Queen  Louisa  of  Denmark  57 

9.  Crown  Prince  Christian  of  Deiiniaii.  3S 

10.  J'rincc  Frederick  of  Denmark  9 

11.  Prince  Knud  of  Denmark  ...  S 

12.  King  Haakon  of  Norway  ...  ^6 

13.  Prince  Olaf  of  Norway       ...          .  .  5 

14.  Princess  Marie  Luisa  of  Schaumburg-i-ipj  11 

15.  Prince  Christian  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  10 

16.  Princess  .Stephanie  of  .Schaumburg-l.i|>|><--  S 

17.  Prince  Harald  of  Denmark            ...  32 
iS.   Princess  Ingeborg  of  Sweden       30 

19.  Princess  Margaret  of  Swctlcii  «_^ 

20.  Prince.ss  Martha  of  Sweden  7 

21.  Princess  Astrid  of  Swetlen  21 

22.  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark  jS 

23.  Prince  Gustav  of  Denmark  z\ 

24.  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark  iS 

25.  Princess  Marie  of  \Vii<l      .  67 

26.  Prince  Kretlerick  of  \\i(.d...  36 

27.  Prince  Herman  of  Wied    ...  .; 

28.  Prince  Dietrich  of  Wied    ...  7 

29.  Prince  William  of  Wied    ...  ^3 

30.  Prince  Victor  of  Wied        ...  ;i 

31.  Princess  I. uise  of  Wie<l      ...          ..  j> 

32.  Princess  lilizabeth  of  Wii-<1           ...  j; 

33.  Prince  Bernard  of  SaxcMeiningen  57 

34.  Fe<iora,  Princess  Henry  XXX.  -jf  k_u-,  29 

35.  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of  Prus-i.4  ;4 

36.  Prince  Joachim  .\lbrecht  of  Pru-.-!.:  ^^ 

37.  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Pru^-.  37 

38.  Princess  Charlotte  of  keuss            ...  40 

39.  Prince  Henry  XXXVII.  of  Ria#«.  20 

40.  Prince  Henry  XXXVIH.  of  kcus-  d 

41.  Prince  Henry  XLH.  of  k«  u>-  16 


The  first  number  of  the  Internana  Pfdii;^v:^ia  Reimo 
has  just  appeared.  The  aims  of  its  founders  are  to 
discuss  all  pedagogical  questions,  to  collect  and 
disseminate  international  information  and  reports  of 
all  kinds  which  affect  education,  to  facilitate  cor- 
respondence between  teachers  of  all  countries, 
exchange  of  homes  for  the  vacations,  etc.,  and 
generally  to  do  for  the  collective  countries  that  which 
every  national  organ  does  for  its  own  counln,-.  As 
the  organisers  belong  to  eighteen  countries,  the  lan- 
guage question  would  have  been  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty e.vcept  for  Esperanto,  in  which  language  the 
magazine  is  printed.  The  three  mo.si  important 
palmers  refer  to  the  education  question  in  Holland, 
the  Congress  of  Slavonic  Teachers  at  Prague,  and  the 
salaries  of  Scottish  teachers.  The  presidents  of  the 
English  section  are  Professor  Marechal  of  the 
Northern  Institute,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  W.  j.  Clark  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Readinc. 
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CHRISTMAS  FUN  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

Sevkkai.  articles  in  the  lighti-r  inaga/incs  are 
intended  to  help  party-givers  and  entertainers  to  make 
and  keep  their  guests  merry  at  Christmas-time.  First 
there  is  the  pajjer  on  "  Tricks  for  Everyone,"  in  the 
Royal  Magazine,  described  as  "  practical  lessons  in 
conjuring."  1J<  yond  citing  the  writer's  advice  to  the 
aspiring  conjurer  to  rehearse  his  part  over  and  over 
again,  and  be  sure  that  he  can  .say  his  "patter"  and 
perform  his  trick  at  the  same  time  (not  such  an  easy 
thing  to  do),  I  cannot  dwell  uj)on  this  article.  All  the 
details  of  how  to  do  a  trirk  must  be  given — or  none. 
Abbreviation  makes  the  e.vplanation  valueless. 

PUZZLKS    KOR    PaRTIKS. 

In  CasseiPs  Ma^azittf  Mr.  Henry  E.  Dudeney 
writes  upon  Christmas  puzzles,  another  article;  which 
needs  the  accompanying  diagrams  for  its  comprehen- 
sion, and  which  must  be  quoted  at  great  length  or 
not  at  all.  Solutions  will  api)ear  in  the  January 
number  of  this  magazine.  The  same  writer  also 
describes  in  the  Strand  Magazine  "  The  World's  Best 
Puzzles,"  a  large  subject,  since  puzzles  apjxiar  to  be 
of  extreme  anti(iuity.  Some  have  even  been  dis- 
covered in  an  EgyjHian  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum.  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Euclid,  and,  in  more 
modern  limes,  Sir  Lsaac  Newton,  have  all  turned  their 
attention  to  the  invention  of  puzzles,  so  that  we 
ordinary  mortals  can  very  well  turn  our  great  minds 
to  them  occasionally  al.so.  There  seem  to  be  many 
good  modern  puzzles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  continually  re-discovering  old  ones.  As  examples 
of  modern  puzzles  I  cite  two,  the  "  Fifteen  School- 
girls" and  the  "  Eight  Queens  Puzzle."  The  first  is 
as  follows : — 

All  the  fifteen  girls  arc  to  walk  out  in  triplets  everyday  for  a 
week,  but  no  girl  may  ever  walk  in  company  with  any  other 
girl  more  than  once.  Can  you  group  the  girls  for  the  seven 
days  T 

The  other  is  to  place  eight  queens  on  a  chess-board  so  that  no 
queen  shall  attack  another. 

Yet  another  puzzle  given  is  Sir  Lsaac  Newton's 
Tree  Puz/le— how  to  j)lant  nine  trees  so  that  they 
shall  form  ten  straight  fows  with  three  trees  in  every 
row.  In  short,  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  these 
ingenious  devices  for  expending  wits.  All  the  chief 
puzzles  are  illustrated  with  diagrams.  By-the-bye,  has 
a  woman  ever  invented  a  really  good  puzzle  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  mathematicians  and 
philosophi^rs  who  have  done  so.  The  invention  of  a 
good  puzzle  is  clearly  not  for  the  fool.  The  answers 
will  appear  in  the  next  Strand. 

Christmas  Games. 
In  the  GirVs  Realm  Gladys  B.  Crozier  writes  of  a 
•'  Christmas  Drawing-room  Gymkhana,"  an  article 
containing  a  great  many  suggestions  for  indoor  games 
for  old  and  young  children.  There  is  a  cork  and 
bottle  race,  walking  at  top  sj)eed  past  a  bottle  in 
which  a  cork  is  very  lightly  stuck,  and  flicking  off  the 
cork  with  the  forefinger  without  upsetting  the  bottle  ; 


"tailing  the  Manx  rat" — .sticking  a  tail  on  to  a  btg 
Liilless  cat  cut  in  white  paper  and  pasted  on  to  a 
flat  surface,  the  competitors  being  of  course  blind- 
folded ;  driving  a  blindfolded  person  between  bottles 
zigzagged  about  the  room,  so  as  not  to  knock  them 
down  ;  the  old  game  of  trying  to  blow  out  a  candle 
blindfolded  ;  candle-lighting  while  sitting  cress-legged 
on  a  bottle,  and  many  other  games.  I  quote  the 
description  of  the  candle-lighting  competition,  as  it  is 
new  to  me ;  naturally  only  men  or  boys  can 
compete : — 

K.ich  man  sits  cross-legged  on  the  side  of  a  strong  empty  wine 
bottle  placed  horizontally  on  the  floor,  a  couple  of  candles  in 
candlesticks  Ixring  placed  one  on  either  side  of  hjm.  The  left-hand 
candle  only  is  lighted,  and  the  game  is  for  each  competitor  at  a 
given  signal  to  grasp  his  right  foot  with  his  left  hand,  and  to 
then  proceed  to  try  to  light  one  candle  in  the  flame  of  the  other 
without  overbalancing  and  rolling  off  the  bottle  on  to  the 
ground,  an  exceedingly  difficult  feat,  and  one  needing  the  nicest 
judgment  to  successfully  accomplish. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Johnson  holding  the 
candles  upside  down  over  Mrs.  Boswell's  carpets  was 
not  more  destructive  to  them  than  this  game  would 
be  to  the  modern  hostess's  carpets  unless  she  pro- 
tected them  well  beforehand. 

A  "  Scent  and  Smell  "  competition  also  seems  to  be 
a  good  idea.  A  dozen  or  more  bottles  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  are  collected,  and  a  diftcrent  odour  made 
to  cling  to  each — naturally  the  last  kind  one  would 
expect,  judging  from  the  kind  of  bottle  in  which  it  is 
found.  A  "  Buried  Treasure  Hunt  "  is  al.so  .suggested  ; 
it  would  certainly  prove  amusing  and  be  an  excellent 
method  of  turning  the  house  topside  the  other  way. 

A  similar  article  appears  in  the  Youn.^  Man  for 
December. 


From  Want-Worn  Walworth. 
Our  Christinas  apjieal  for  help  comes  to  you  this 
year  with  the  urgency  behind  it  of  the  bitter  need 
through  lack  of  employment,  which  is  more  acute 
this  year  than  for  many  winters  past.  We  must,  of 
course,  give  the  poor  little  pinched  children  their 
one  day  of  happy  enjoyment,  with  Christmas-tree 
and  toys  and  sweets  and  cakes.  But  still  more 
nece-ssary  will  it  be  to  give  food  and  fire,  clothing 
and  boots  to  homes  that  are  almost  bare  of  every- 
thing. The  sights  that  have  to  be  almost  daily 
witnessed  in  this,  one  of  the  i>oorest  districts  of 
London,  are  heart-breaking— little  children  habitually 
half-starved  and  half-clothcd  ;  men,  gaunt  and  hollow- 
eyed,  tramping  the  city  day  after  day  in  the  vain 
seart  h  for  work  ;  wives  and  mothers  almost  distracted 
through  their  inability  to  provide  the  barest  neces- 
sities— not  comforts — of  life  for  their  dear  ones. 
It  is  to  remove  soine  of  this  })inch  of  want,  to  bring 
some  touch  of  the  Christmastide  into  these  desolate 
homes,  that  we  ask  you  to  again  help  us  this  year. 
All  help,  whether  of  money,  of  kind,  or  of  service, 
will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Warden,  F.  Herbert 
SiEAi),  Browning  Hall,  York  Street,  Walworth,  S.E. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

Mrs,  Tooley  tells  the  readers  of  the  Girl's  Realm 
of  the  Queen's  love  of  Christmas.  Mrs.  Tooley  says 
Her  Majesty  is  a  woman  of  simple,  homely  senti- 
ments, and  would  never  forsake  her  own  fireside  to 
spend  Christmas  in  Egypt  or  the  Riviera.  She 
delights  to  observe  the  old  traditions.  She  has 
watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  Santa  Claus' 
popularity  in  this  country  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

Her  Majesty  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  choosing 
her  Christmas  presents,  and  as  she  cannot  go  to  the 
shops  the  Royal  warrant-holders  display  their  novel- 
ties at  Buckingham  Palace  some  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas. The  King  makes  a  rapid  survey,  and  settles 
his  choice  in  a  thoroughly  quick  and  business-like 
manner.  The  Queen  enjoys  the  occupation,  and 
spends  many  hours  in  selecting  her  gifts.  She  is 
particularly  attracted  by  artistic  and  curious  things, 
and  very  fond  of  mechanical  toys.  Children's  toys 
are  a  special  feature,  as  there  are  an  enormous 
number  of  little  folks,  exclusive  of  her  nine  grand- 
children, to  whom  she  sends  presents.  During  her 
brief  stay  in  London  before  Christmastide  she 
despatches  her  gifts  to  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

CHRISTMAS   DAY   AT   SANDRINGHAM. 

Christmas  morning  brings  the  Royal  mounted  messengers 
with  bursting  postbags  to  Sandringham  House,  and  the  Queen 
spends  the  hours  before  church  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
reading  her  letters  and  admiring  her  presents.  Then  the 
grandchildren  from  York  House  arrive  with  their  gifts,  and 
return  home  with  presents  from  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  and 
Aunt  Victoria.  Already,  however,  these  merry  little  folks  have 
emptied  a  huge  stocking  at  York  Cottage,  which  they  awoke  to 
find  filled  with  gifts  by  Santa  Claus.  The  service  at  Sand- 
ringham Church  is  very  bright  and  homely,  and  the  pretty  little 
building  is  beautifully  decorated,  a  matter  which  is  always  a 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  Queen.  All  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  attend  the  Christmas  morning  service. 
The  old  familiar  hymns  are  sung.  Pleasant  greetings  are 
exchanged  with  friends  and  neighbours  as  the  Royal  Family 
leaves  the  church.  Their  Majesties  give  a  family  banquet  in 
the  evening,  served  with  the  time-honoured  menu.  After  dinner 
there  are  games  and  merrymaking  for  the  young  folks,  in  which 
their  Majesties  and  the  house  party  and  guests  join  with  great 
heartiness. 

On  Boxing  Day  the  Queen  distributes  the  presents  from  the 
family  Christmas-tree  to  the  Royal  children,  and  there  are 
festivities  arranged  for  the  school  children  at  various  centies  on 
the  estate,  and  all  get  a  present  from  the  Queen. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM. 

In  the  Sunday  at  Home  Rev.  A.  Forder  tells  of  the 
legends  and  ceremonies  that  gather  round  Bethlehem. 
He  describes  the  well  of  the  Magi,  where  the  wise 
men  of  the  East,  who  had  for  a  dme  lost  sight  of  their 
guiding  star,  were  said  to  have  discovered  the  star 
reflected  in  the  water. 

A   QUAINT    LEGEND. 

He  tells  also  the  legend  of  the  Virgin's  tree  :— 
Local  folk-lore  says  that  when  the  Virgin  Mary  was  on  her 
^ay  to  Bethlehem,  quite  alone,  she  stopped  under  this  tree, 
intending  to  have  a  bath  from  water  m  the  cistern  near  by.  At 
the  critical  moment  Gabriel  appeared  to  make  an  announcement 
to  the  favoured  woman  of  Nazareth.  ,..,,_, 

Resting  near  the  tree  were  a  goat  and  a  sheep,  and  the  startled 


and  abashed  maiden  sought  shelter  behind  the  goat ;  but  the 
beast  fled.  A  rush  was  made  toward  the  sheep,  who  stood 
motionless,  thus  affording  shelter  for  the  modest  bather  whilst 
the  angelic  visitor  made  known  his  message. 

On  being  left  alone,  Mary  pronounced  this  blessing  on  the 
sheep  :  From  henceforth  let  ^our  tail  expand  and  hang  down  ; 
and  the  following  curse  on  the  goat  :  From  henceforth  let  your 
tail  diminish  and  stick  up ;  and  these  are  the  reasons  given  by 
the  peasants  for  the  great  difference  in  the  appendages  of  the 
goats  and  sheep. 

It  nay  strike  the  reader  as  strange  that  this  legend 
has  not  formed  a  frequent  theme  of  the  painter's  art. 
The  story  of  the  threshing  floor  of  the  peas  is  also 
given.  Joseph  and  Mary,  returning  from  Egypt  to 
Galilee,  reached  the  place  where  some  men  were 
threshing  peas.  The  child  Jesus,  being  hungry,  asked 
His  mother  to  get  Him  some  peas  to  eat.  The  men 
refused  to  give  her  any.  She  promptly  prayed  that 
their  peas  might  turn  into  stone.  Tiny  round  stones 
to-day  are  said  to  verify  the  story. 

THE    SACRED    CRADLE. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  the  following  cere- 
mony takes  place  : — 

Just  about  2  a.m.  a  chorister  appears  on  the  scene  carrying  in 
his  arms  a  small  gilded  wicker  basket,  on  which  is  laid  the  life- 
sized  wax  figure  of  a  baby.  This  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
numerous  prayers  and  collects  repeated,  and  then  placeti  in  the 
patriarch's  arms,  who,  headed  by  a  procession  of  monks  with 
long  lighted  candles  and  chanting  some  dirge,  leads  the  way 
round  the  church,  througli  the  cloisters,  and  down  into  the  grotto 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  stable  in  which  our  Lord  was  born. 

In  the  recess,  believed  to  be  the  actual  manger,  the  wax  babe 
is  laid, 'a  golden  screen  securely  locked  protecting  it  from  all 
harm.  Here  it  stays  for  twelve  days,  the  object  of  adoration 
and  worship  of  thousands.  Eventually  it  is  sold  to  some  church 
in  Europe,  large  sums  of  money  being  paid  for  it. 


The  Universality  of  the  Christ. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  western  mystics  that  eastern 
occultism  is  less  perfect  than  western  because  it  does 
not  recognise  the  supreme  position  of  "  the  Christ." 
This  is  an  error.  Eastern  occultists  do  not  use  the 
name) "  Christ,"  but  they  know,  and  bow  with  pro- 
foimdest  reverence  to,  the  mighty  Personage  who, 
during  the  three  years'  ministry,  used  the  body  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  the  "Spirit  of  God"  who  "came  down 
and  abode  upon  him,"  at  the  "  Baptism."  When  the 
missionary  speaks  of  "  winning  India  for  Christ,"  he 
knows  not  that  the  Being  whom  he  calls  Christ  is 
reverenced  all  over  the  East  under  other  names,  as 
the  "  Supreme  Teacher  of  Gods  and  Men,"  and  that 
the  Indian  is  not  so  enamoured  of  western  names  that 
he  should  change  the  title  by  which  he  adores  Him, 
To  the  western  world  He  is  the  Christ ;  to  us,  other- 
wise. Buddhists  call  Him  the  Bodhisattva,  the  Pure 
Wisdom  ;  the  Hindus  the  Jagat-Guru,  the  World- 
Teacher.  What  matter  names  ?  It  is  always  He. — 
The  Tfuosophist,  November. 

The  Bo\s  Own  Paper  for  I^ecembcr,  full  of  all 
good  things  to  amuse,  entertain,  and  instruct,  has  a 
brightly-coloured  plate  giving  the  express  engines  of 
the  world.  The  Christmas  Number  is  also  characteris- 
tically suited  to  boys'  appetites  and  capacity. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY   OF  MILTON. 

Wfio  is  Alice  Law  ?  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  She  will  soon 
])r'  well  known,  for  Iht  essay  on  John  Milton  in  the 
I'ortn'^htly  Rninv  for  December  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  which  the  Tercentenary  has  brought 
forth.  I  quote  a  few  passages  from  this  admirable 
appreciation  of  Milton  as  a  man,  a  politician,  and  a 
l)oet: — 

Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Mozart,  it  i.i  difficult  to  recall  a 
iinilar  in'^tance  of  a  chilil  dclihorately  bred  and  confidently  self- 
icdicate<l,  as  Milton  was,  to  awurcd  p^catncss. 

K.ircly,  indeed,  ha-S  gooilnwis  been  so  closely  allied,  not 
merely  with  Iwauty,  but  with  Krcalness  in  any  soul  as  it  w.is  in 
Milton's. 

Tliouyh  Ifeautiful  as  the  youthful  Goethe,  and  as'susccptihle 
to  impressions  of  female  !>c;iuty,  Milton  never  betrayed  a 
woman,  or  sullied  his  manhood  l)y  descending  to  any  base  forms 
of  riot. 

If  he  wrote  in  favour  of  divorce,  the  whole  of  Milton's 
argument  is  directed  against  Oriental  vicws'^of  marriage.  His 
whole  picadingis— that  spiriiu.il  and  intellectual  companionship, 
fir  above  any  other  kind   of  attraction,  constitute  the   primary 


('■■iotog,.,/'!,  h\  [  Tofkal  rrti,. 

Milton's  Cottage  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 

nd  most  desirable  basis  of  union  between  a  wife  and  her 
iuisbnnd.  Marriage,  as  defined  by  Milton,  is  "  the  dearest 
league  of  love,  and  the  nearest  resemblance  of  that  love  which 
in  Christ  is  dearest  to  His  Church." 

The  poetry  has  yet  to  be  written  that  c\!\  express  in  more 
'  iip.-»ssionet1  language  than  his  in  "  Par.idiae  Lo*.t  "  the  triumph  of 

despairing  but  unfailing  love  over  the  most  tragic  siiuition  of 
which  the  human  mind  can  conrcive  ! 

Ncvei  before  or  since  have  the  people  of  England  bad  such  a 
'lefence  or  such  a  far-renowne<l  literary  defender.  Milton  was 
I  lie  crowning  glory  of  the  Commonwealth,  .is  he  remains  today 
ic  crowning  glory  of  the  great  and  free  England  he  helpe<l  to 
t'lqucath  us.  Nor  should  he  be  in  any  less  degree  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  that  mighty  Commonwealth  across  the  sea,  founded 
I'v  those  very  exiles  on  whose  behalf  he,  in  these  pamphlets,  so 
\  liiantly  contended. 

As  a  pocl,  the  .Mjiha  and  Omega  of  literar)'  criticism  was 
furnished  by  ,\ddison,  when,  with  the  concealed  fire  that  shone 
tn-ncath  the  milky  <ip,il  of  his  style,  he  burst  into  this  glowing 
tiilnite  to  Milton  :   "  (>«»•  lati!:;^t4>iQf  fUfik  under  him.'" 

It  will  be  a  deplorabi<-  day  for  England  when  she  fails  to 
li-ten  to  the  impassioned,  spiritual  appeal  of  one  who,  like 
Milton,  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  as,  if  not  her  favourite, 
:rely  her  mightiest  son. 
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Mii/rox's  Influence. 
The   tercentenary   of   Milton's    birth    leads    Rev 
Canon  Beeching,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  to  ask  wh 
we  owe  to  him  a.s  a  religious  teacher.     He  says  : — 

Popular  interest  in  "Paradise  I^ost "  has  almo'-t   ca^ed.     .\ 
good  gauge  of  this  loss  of  interest   is   furnished    bv 
of  illuslrate<l  editions.     East  century  great  nnd    ; 
alike — Rlake  and   Turner,  Martin  and    D 
nation  they  had  at  the  service  of  Milton' 
religious  painters  to-day  seek  their  inspii.i 

He  finds  in  "  Comus  "  a  poem  in  which  the  who' 
machinery  is  classical,  the  essential  spirit  of  Milton 
religion,  for  it  dramatises  the  contest  between  ti. 
mind  of  the  flesh  and  the  mind  of  the  spirit  :  — 

It  is  not  Milton's  orthodoxy  that  matters.  No  one  will  go  to 
him  henceforward  for  theology.  But  Englishmen  will  lose  much 
if  they  cease  to  reverence  and  to  emulate  his  pr.  if-und  love  of 
truth  and  liberty  and  goodness.     It  was  i  ^ian  but 

the  prophet,  the  m.an  possessed  with  the  sr  .   calling, 

the  patriot  who  coined  the  phrase  "Ciod-  ;      , 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  Rev.  Maxwell  R.  Kir; 
pitrick  writes  a  short  and  vivid  sketch  of  John  Miitc;. 
Puritan  and  p)oet. 

The  Port  of  "  Inner  Liberty." 
A    very    suggestive    study    is   contributed    to    t't 
Contemporary  by  J.  E.  G.    De    Montmorency.     H 
compares    Milton    and    Shelley:  "They  had   every- 
thing in  common    but    character."     He    tr.ices    how 
Milton  felt  his  way  from  the  outward  lilurty  which 
lured  his  youthful  muse  to  the  inward  liberty  which, 
in  his  greatest   epic,  he  declared  the  one  essential. 
He  compares  Milton  in  his  blindness  with  Reothov' 
in  his  deafness.     Swinburne  has  remained  in  MiltoiV 
e.nrlier   stage  ;    what    Swinburne    might    have    done 
Kiiskin    essayed  to    do:    to    lead    England    to   real, 
social  freedom.     He  concludes  :  — 

Modern  men  will  eventually  h.ivc  to  come  back   to  Milto: 
solution— the    recognition    that    it    ultimately    li<-s    with    ci. 
personality,    whether  he  or   she  will   grasp  Liberty    and    live. 
The  choice  of  life  or  limbo  lies  in  the  end  with  the  individual. 
It    is  the  business  of  modern    men  to  give  the  individual  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  just  and  everlasting  choice. 

Another  Source  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Mr.  N.  Douglas,  writing  in  the  November  numb 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  endeavours  to  belittle  Miltoi 
He  has  come  across  an  Italian  article,  written  in  1845, 
iri  which  the  writer  traces  the  chief  source  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  to  "  Adamo  Caduto,"  a  sacred  tragedy  by 
Serafino  della    Salandra,    printed    in   1647.     Milton's 
poem  is  understood  to  have  been  begun  in  1654,  and 
it  was  shown,  as  complete,  in  1665,  though  not  pub- 
lished   till    two  years   aftenvards.     Not   only   is   the 
central   theme  of  "  .\damo   Caduto "  identical   with 
that  of  •'  Paradise   Lost,"  but  it   is  stated  that  there 
arc  also  verbal  coincidences.     According  to  Cowp(  i 
it   was  at  Naples  that  Milton    may   have   first  ent. 
t.Mned  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  Paradise   as  a  subjc»  i 
lieculiarly   fit   for    ixjetry,    but    he   had    returned    to 
Ijigland  before  ."Nilandra's  poem  was  printed.     It  is 
suggested  that  a  ropy  of  the  manuscript  of  "  Adan; 
Caduto"  was  given  to  Milton  by  Salandra.  or  thai 
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I  was  forwarded  to  him  from  Italy  by  some  other 
[  friend.  Mr.  Douglas  adds  :— "  A  chance  therefore 
seems  to  have  decided  Milton.  Salandra's  tragedy 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  welded  into  the  epic  form 
which  he  had  designed  for  Arthur  the  Great,  even 
as,  in  later  years,  a  chance  question  on  the  part  of 
Elwood  led  to  his  writing  '  Paradise  Regained.'  " 

Milton's  Cottage. 

At  Chalfont  St.  Giles  is  Milton's  cottage,  the  only 
existing  house  in  which  Milton  lived.  In  this  quiet 
village,  writes  L.  Jessie  Allen  in  the  En^^lish  llhis- 
trated  Magazine  for  November,  he  found  a  refuge 
during  the  Great  Plague,  returning  after  a  year  or  less 
to  London,  in  March,  1666.  At  this  time  the  poet 
was  totally  blind,  and  his  third  wife  acted  as  his 
amanuensis.  The  greatest  interest  attached  to  the 
cottage  is  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  was  either  finished 
there  or  brought  there  as  a  just  completed  manuscript. 
The  quiet  tone  of  "  Paradise  Regained,"  so  different 
from  the  storm  and  stress  of  its  great  predecessor,  con- 
;  eludes  the  writer,  may  be  titly  associated  with  the 
^  idyllic  quiet  of  the  little  village  where,  no  doubt,  the 
germ,  and  movement  of  it  were  thought  out.  The 
cottage  is  now  maintained  as  a  museum  of  Miltoniana. 


MILTON  AND  MUSIC. 

The  Musical  lltnes    for   December    publishes  an 
interesting  article  on  Milton  and  Music  as  a  tercen- 
\    tenary  tribute  to  the  poet. 

■  Music,  says  the  writer,  was  the  atmosphere  which 
the  infant  John  Milton  breathed  when  he  entered  the 
world  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  boy  became  a 
singer  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  and  as  a 
very  young  child  he  would  go  to  the  organ  for  his 
own  amusement  and  pick  out  melodies  by  the  ear  or 

I.  search  for  pleasing  chords.  His  father,  who  was 
'.  a  skilled  musician,  taught  him  music  and  made 
li  him  an  accomplished  organist  ;  but  performers 
\     are  apt  to    be    soon  forgotten.     Not  so  the  written 

■  word,  and  the  article  is  therefore  devoted  to  Milton's 
it    verse  as  an  inspirer  of  composers,  as   well  as  to  the 

many  references  to  music  to  be  found  in  it.  One  of 
Milton's  youthful  works  was  the  versification  of  some 
of  the  Psalms,  and  everyone  is  familiar  enough  with 
the  hymn  of  praise,  "  Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind." 
The  whole  hymn,  which  consists  of  twenty-four 
stanzas,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  a  boy  of  fifteen. 

COMPOSITIONS    INSPIRED    BY    MILTON. 

Henry  Lawcs  composed  the  music  for  "  Comus," 

and  himself  took  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  at 

.     the  first  performance.  Other  composers  of  the  masque 

^     were  Dr   Arne    and   Charles   Edward  Horslcy.      I  o 

r     composers  of  various  nationalities  ''faradise  Lost 

has  offered  great  attractions.     The  "  Hyni'^  ^^  -^dani 

.nd  Eve"  has  been  set  by  Galliard,  Philip  Hart,  and 

eichardt.     Cantatas,    etc.,    inspired  by    the    poem 

wre   composed   by    Ciancheltini,  M.    P.    King,  bir 


Henry  Bishop,  Dr.  Henry  Wylde,  and  John 
Lodge  Ellerton.  Among  more  recent  com- 
posers who  have  been  attracted  by  the  poem 
may  be  mentioned  Rubinstein,  Theodore  Dubois,  and 
Enrico  Bossi.  The  twin  poem,  "  L'AUegro "  and 
"  II  Penseroso,"  inspired  Handel  with  some  of  his 
most  stirring  strains,  and  in  our  own  day  we  have  Sir 
Hubert  Parry's  cantata,  besides  the  fifth  symphony  of 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  which  is  based  on  the  twin- 
poem.  "  Samson  Agonistes "  is  associated  with 
Handel's  oratorio  "  Samson  "  ;  and  "  Blest  Pair  of 
Sirens,"  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  came  into  existence  in 
connection  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887. 


MUSIC   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Paulo  Sarasate. 
From  the  personal  recollections  of  Pablo  Sarasate. 
which  Sir  .Alexander  Mackenzie  contributes  to  the  No- 
vember Musical  Times,  we  learn  that  the  great  violinist 
did  his  real  practice  during  the  summer  months,  and 
never  when  he  was  attending  to  his  engagements — a 
"  working  method "  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  concert  artists.  The  remarkable  ease 
and  elegance  of  his  bowing  was  as  astounding  as  the 
nimhleness  of  his  fingers  or  the  infallibility  of  his 
intonation,  and  in  the  gracefully  smooth  action  of  the 
right  arm  lay  the  main  secret  of  his  fine  phrasing. 

A.STRONOMER    AND     MlSICIAN. 

In  the  Musical  Times  for  November  there  is  an 
article  on  the  Musical  Associations  of  Bath.  One  of 
the  eminent  musical  names  associated  with  the  city  is 
that  of  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  who  was  organist  at 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  a  fashionable  Episco{>al  place  of 
\\orship,  but  now  a  showroom  for  antique  furniture 
and  old  china.  He  used  to  teach  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  hours  a  day.  His  younger  brother  .Alexander 
was  a  'cellist,  and  his  sister  Caroline,  who  afterwards 
became  his  helpmeet  in  his  astronomical  investiga- 
tions, held  a  choir  appointment  in  the  town.  Herschel 
composed  anthems,  etc.,  for  his  choir,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  infatuated  with  the  astrono- 
mical discoveries  which  were  to  absorb  every  spare 
moment  of  the  day  and  many  hours  of  the  night. 


Youn^  Men  for  December  contains  a  sketch  of 
Milton  as  a  young  man  by  .\.  H.  Diplock,  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  educational  facilities  for  London's 
young  men,  and  an  interview  with  .Mr.  Percy 
bearmcr,  who  sees  in  the  shortage  of  5,000  curates 
proof  that  holy  orders  are  ceasing  to  be  avenues  of 
worldly  success. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  a  very  bright 
Christmas  number  is  the  sketch  of  .Mrs.  B.  Pease 
Gutmann,  an  .American  painter  of  childhood,  which 
Mr.  Francis  .A  Uincelot  contributes  to  the  Girrs 
Realm.  She  has  the  knack  of  catching  the  fugitive 
expression  of  the  child,  and  making  it  a  joy  for 
ever. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS   IN  AMERICA. 

In  McClure's  MiV^azinc  Mr.  15.  J.  Hcndrick  writes 
on  the  development  of  old  age  pensions,  not  from  the 
State,  but  from  employers.  He  says  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  the  adoption  of  jK-nsion  plans  by  more  than 
seventy  corporations 

TRUSTS    LEAD   THE    WAY. 

In  i8q8  the  pension  idea  was  practically  foreign  to 
the  United  States,  only  one  railroad  systematically 
granting  retirement  allowances.  Since  1898  eighteen 
lines,  representing  one-third  of  the  railway  mileage  of 
the  country,  have  adopted  automatic  pension  schemes. 
Ten  years  ago  almost  none  of  America's  great  indus- 
trial corporations  regularly  made  provision  for  their 
old  men.  Now  the  largest  do  so,  or  are  about  to  do 
so.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  corporations  it  is 
chiefly  the  trusts  and  the  railways,  who  have  the  worst 
name  for  merciless  competition,  that  have  adopted 
the  pension  system.  Since  1903  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  retires  its  men  on  half-pay  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  and  on  quarter-pay  at  seventy.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  now  considering  a  plan,  to 
be  adopted  probably  next  year,  for  an  automatic 
pension  scheme  affecting  all  their  200,000  employees. 

"  GOOD    UUSINKSS." 

"  Among  the  largest  and  most  efficient  corpora- 
lions,  jKjnsion  schemes  are  now  regarded  as  good 
business.  They  largely  solve  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems — how  to  get  out  of  a  large  labour  force 
the  most  efficient  service."  Railroads  want  to  get  all 
their  operatives  interested  in  the  success  of  the  rail- 
road. "  Railroad  experts  figure  the  financial  value  ot 
this  spirit  at  about  ten  per  cent."  When  the  wage 
bill  amounts  to  eighty  millions  sterling  a  year,  this 
represents  a  sum  of  eight  millions  a  year  to  be  gained 
or  lost,  by  appropriate  measures.  The  hours  of 
labour  and  wages  are  fixed  already  by  Trade  Unions. 
There  must  be  something  extra  to  arouse  the  effi- 
ciency of  employees.  This  extra  is  found  in  the 
ix-nsion  svstem. 

TOO    OLD    AFTKR    THIRTV-FIVE. 

These  jiensions  are  the  more  needed  because  the 
modern  industrial  system  has  no  place  for  old  men. 
The  writer  says  : — 

To  K'l-l  •-»  j"l>  on  .ilmost  any  one  of  our  Rrt-at  r.iilro.vls  .iftcr  one  is 
thirty-fivc  rr<niires  a  special  vote  of  the  Iwarrl  of  .lircclor-;  \ 
few  Krey  hairs  almost  certainly  .Icstroy  a  new  applicant's  chanc^ 
at  any  wcil-con.lucted  factory.  A  man  who  ha>  not  c-st.il.lisl,.-<l 
himself  (Icfiniiciy  in  some  line  at  forty  is  rlcstin.- 1  almost  incvii- 
ahly  to  t«  a  wan.lerer  for  life.  If  you  apply  for  w..rk  at  forty- 
hve  you  will  usually  be  sent  away  with  tlic  remark  that  vou  .are 
"  too  olH.  •  For  a  man  of  fo,ty-fivc  or  fifty  to  ^ivc  up  hi*  job 
in  the  hope  of  plaring  himself  more  fortun.iicly  in  some  other 
line  IS  now  generally  rccoj;niscd  as  economic  suicide. 

On  adopting  the  pensions  system,  a  railroad  com- 
pany found  some  of  their  workmen  as  old  as  ninety- 
six.  It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  many  pensioners  die 
soon  after  obt.iining  their  pensions.  The  breaking  of 
the  accustomed  routine  frcjuently  leads  to  childish- 
ness, to  mental  and  physical  breakdown. 


STAND    BY    UNION    WAGE    OR    STARVE: 

Is     THIS    THK    TraIjK    U.NION    I'OLKV  ? 

In  the  YaU  Rnnav  Mr.  H.  C.  Emery  discus 
hard  times  and  the  standard  wage.  The  refusal 
the  .American  Federation  of  Labour  to  submit  to 
redm  tion  of  wages  in  the  recent  bad  times  has, 
says,  aroused  vigorous  protest,  as  a  defiance 
economic  law.  The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  \ 
principle  of  the  American  Federation  is  adopted  by  v 
professions.  Lawyers  and  doctors  do  not  be. 
cutting  charges  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
clients  or  patients.  The  professional  code  of  etiqu' 
effects  what  the  Trade  Union  effects.  Simibrly,  ; 
New  York  Stock  I-^xchange,  with  its  1,100  broL 
insists  that  none  of  its  members  charge  less  tl. 
12 1  cents  per  share  on  all  transfers.  "  We  have  h 
what  may  fairly  be  called  a  Labour  Union,  maint.a 
ing  monopoly  control  and  a  standard  wa^e. '  .So,  !■ 
the  United  States  Steel  Company  refused  to  advai 
prices  when  the  demand  for  steel  goods  outran  ' 
capacity  of  producing  plants,  and  in  the  recent  slui/ 
instead  of  cutting  prices,  they  preferred  to  main;, 
prices  and  curtail  production. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  an  American  middle<l^ 
review  the    Trade  Union  exalted  to  the  same  level 
the  professions  and   the  Trusts.     The  Trade    Uni 
rate,  the  standard  wage,  the    living  wage,  express  t 
resolve  of  Labour  to  maintain   its  standard  of  ! 
President  Had  ley,  says  the  writer,  argues — 
that  the  labourers  can  maintain  the  principle  o\    '      ' 
l>rovifled   they   arc  willing   to   accept   the   int\ 
namely,  that   those  who  can't   get  the  livincj  w 
This  altcrnalive  i.s  u>u.illy  taken  as  a  /<  . 
the  living  wage  argument,  and  at  first  rI 
so.     It  would  hardly  seem  |)ossible  to  nin: 
lud  any  such  grim  conclusion  to  it.      Hut   ilii.    u  ..   ;.i>t  aco 
the  challenge  and   accepts  the  alternative  with  1;.      It   is   n.' 
mere  i>ossibility,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  ui!i..aists  will 
many  cases  practic.illy  starve   l>efore  accepting  employincn; 
less  than  union  wages. 

But,  says  .Mr.  Kmery,  actual  starvation  is  not  tl 
necessary  alternative.  The  members  of  a  Union,  < 
of  work  in  consequence,  may  find  work  in  otl 
trades,  or  may  be  supported  by  a  levy  on  the 
members  who  are  at  work.  The  position  of  i 
Trade  Unions  is  that  it  is  far  better  to  make  this  1(  . 
than  to  lower  the  standard  of  wages.  .Mr.  Km. 
says,  if  the  depression  continues  indefinitely  the  sup, 
of  labour  must  fall  of!',  either  through  increased  dea; 
rate  or  decrea.sed  birthrate,  or  else  the  labourer  ni' 
permanently  accept  the  lower  standard  of  life.  Wh< 
ever,  on  the  contrary,  an  early  return  to  better  bu 
ne.ss  conditions  seems  a  reasonable  anticipation,  ti 
wage-policy  of  the  American  Federation  must  ' 
treated  with  respect. 


In  the  American  Fc/iou>s/ii/>  .\lr.  Rcnjamin  }■ 
Mills  has  a  very  thought-provoking  article  discuss- 
the  evil  principle  in  the  universe  from  the  standpo 
ol  one  who  asserts  that  whoever  the  Devil  may  ! 
he  IS  indubitably  born  of  God.  His  paper  is  entitl 
"  If  I  were  the  Devil." 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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MR.   ROCKEFELLER  ON  GIVING. 

The  World's  Work  contains  another  most  interest- 
ing batch  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller's  "  Reminiscences  " 
— or  rather  reflections — "  on  the  difficult  art  of  giving." 
He  begins  by  saying  that  "the  mere  expenditure  of 
money  for  things  soon  palls  upon  one.  The  novelty 
of  being  able  to  purchase  anything  one  wants  soon 
passes,  because  what  people  most  seek  cannot  be 
bought  with  money." 

"the    best    equivalent    for    MONEV    SPE>fT." 

Then  the  millionaire  talks  like  a  sage  about  the 
rich  not  being  able  to  eat  very  much  more  than  other 
men  because  they  cannot  purchase  a  digestion,  or 
wear  very  much  more  expensive  clothes  without 
incurring  public  ridicule.  As  he  studies  wealthy  men 
he  "can  see  but  one  way  in  which  they  can  secure  a 
real  equivalent  for  money  spent,  and  that  is  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  giving  where  the  money  may  produce 
an  effect  which  will  be  a  lasting  gratification." 

"  THE    BEST    PHILANTHROPY," 

The  best  philanthropy  is  not  what  is  called  charity, 
but  to  invest  one's  wealth,  or  time,  or  eftbrt  carefully 

<;■  considered  with  relation  to  the   power  of  employing 

i  people  at  a  remunerative  wage. 

To  a  young  man  starting  in  life  he  would  say.  Do 
not  begin  with  the  idea  of  getting  from  the  world  by 
hook  or  by  crook  as  much  as  you  can,  but  ask, 
"  Where  can  I  fit  in  so  that  I  may  be  most  effective  in 

'.  the  work  of  the  world  ?  "  Mr.  Rockefeller  deplores 
"  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  existing  industries," 
the  needlessness  of  increasing  existing  competition. 
He  urges  rather  the  opening  up  of  new  fields. 

THE    POOR   THE    MOST    GENEROUS. 

"  Probably  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world 
are  the  very  poor."  This  is  pleasant  tribute  from 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  He  goes  on  :  "  This 
sort  of  genuine  service  makes  the  most  princely 
gift  from  superabundance  look  insignificant  indeed." 
Mr.  Rockefeller  thinks  the  Jewish  tithe  "  but 
a  rough  yardstick  to  go  by,"  impossible  for  some, 
for  others  a  miserable  pittance.  The  poor  give 
service.  The  rich  must  give  not  merely  money,  but 
also  service  in  the  way  of  study  and  in  attacking 
and  improving  underlying  conditions.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller hopes  to  "  be  able  to  help  establish  efificiency 
in  giving."  So  he  has  given  to  further  medical 
research  (in  the  Rockefeller  Institute),  and  then  he 
makes  a  digression  in  praise  of  vivisection  :  "  The 
sacrifice  of  fifteen  animals,  mostly  monkeys,  has  leil 
to  the  saving  of  scores  of  human  lives  for  each  of 
the  fifteen," 

ROCKEFELLER   CHART   OF    CIVILISATION. 

"  The  hard  work  and  the  hard  thinking  "  done  in 
his  department  of  philanthropic  endeavour  by  his 
family  and  associates,  "  who  devote  their  lives  to  it," 
are  next  referred  to.  They  have  mapped  out  the 
elements  of  civilisation  as  follows  :  Progress  in— 


1.  The  means  of  suhsistence.     4.   .Science  airl  philo<;o|)by. 

2.  (jovernment  and  law.  5.   Art  and  refinement. 

3.  Literature  and  language.        6.  Morality  and  religion. 

They  have  sought  to  "  make  investments  in  such  a 
way  as  will  tend  to  multiply,  to  cheapen  and  to  diffuse 
as  universally  as  possible  the  comforts  of  life." 
Men  of  wealth  only  control  and  diffuse,  and  do  not 
consume  their  money. 

PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP    UNTIL  

Up  to  the  present,  he  says,  no  better  method  of 
handling  capital  than  by  private  ownership  has  been 
found.  To  put  our  money  into  the  National 
Treasury  would  be  a  dubious  experiment  in  view 
of  the  record  of  national  and  State  legislatures : 
"  Nor  do  we  find  in  any  of  the  schemes  of  Socialism 
a  promise  that  wealth  would  be  rftore  wisely  ad- 
ministered tor  the  general  good."  Quite  modestly  the 
rich  man  proceeds  :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  men  of  means 
to  maintain  the  title  to  their  proi)erty  and  to  administer 
their  funds  until  some  man  or  body  of  men  shall  rise 
up  capable  of  administering  for  the  general  good  the 
capital  of  the  country  better  than  they  can." 

Next  month  the  writer  will  develop  and  explain 
his  idea  of  a  great  Benevolent  Trust. 


"A  Christmas  Dream." 

One  of  the  most  delightful  papers  in  the  Young  Mau 
is  "  A  Christmas  Dream,"  by  Sir  F.  C.  (luuld,  in  which 
he  pictures  with  pen  and  pencil  the  banishment  by 
resurgent  women  of  all  Peers  and  Members,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  to  the  South  Pole.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Sir 
Samuel  Evans  and  a  few  others  escajx^d  in  an  airship. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  managed  to  make  a  shelter, 
amid  .\ntarctic  snows,  of  the  hat  of  one  of  his  gaol- 
eresses.  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  represented 
as  playing  golf  on  the  ice-fields,  dressed  in  skins  and 
furs  like  Esquimaux  or  motorists.  With  a  hint  at 
Anatole  France's  skit,  Mr.  Haldane  is  shown  ex- 
plaining his  territorial  scheme  to  a  line  of  penguins  ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  seen  robbing  a  hen-roost  of  a 
penguin's  egg.  Eventually  a  sled  is  seen  afar  off,  in 
which  several  ladies  are  driving,  with  a  flag  flying 
"  Votes  for  Penguinesses."  At  the  awful  prosfKXt  of 
their  arrival,  which  struck  consternation  into  the 
hearts  of  the  refugees  at  the  South  Pole,  the  dreamer 
awoke.  

Bl.ACKIE  AND  Son  have  brought  out  several  new  edi- 
tions, of  which  the  following  arc  a  few  :  Three  by  Henty 
at  3s.  6d.  each — With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless,  Willi 
Frederick  the  Great,  A  Jacobite  Exile.  Coura^^e,  True 
Hearts,  by  Gordon  Stables  (2s.).  The  Disputed  l^'.C,  a 
stor)'  of  the  Indian  .Mutiny,  by  Frederic  P.  Gibbon  (3s.). 
/'he  K'iftffs  Signet,  by  Eliza  F.  Pollard  (2s.).  The  Four 
Miss  W'hittin'i^tons,  by  Gcrsldine  .Mocklcr  (3s.).  Little 
I'i//ace  Folky'hy  A.  B.  Romncy  (is.  6d.).  Hodder  and 
Stouyluon  have  published  a  delightful  edition  of  Old 
Christinas,  by  Washington  I n-ing,  charmingly  illustrated 
by  Cecil  Alden  i6s.). 
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MORE  OF  MR.   LUCY'S  REMINISCENCES. 

In  tlie  CornhtU  Magazine  Mr.  H.  W.  I>ucy  con- 
tinues lus  "  .Sixty  Years  in  the  Wildcrmss,"  filling  up 
his  space  this  month  almost  entirely  with  anecdotes 
and  recollections  not  only  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
other  nujdern  politicians,  but  even  of  actors  like 
Irving,  Kean,  and  Ellen  Terry. 

MR.    CHAMBKRLAIN    IN    PRIVATK    LIFE. 

Only  *'  within  limits "  does  the  writer  consider 
defensible  the  popular  idea  of  .Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a 
man  ol  hard  nature,  implacable  of  puriK)se,  and 
remorseless  in  roiling  over  any  who  get  in  his  way  : — 

In  the  urivate  relations  of  life,  the  inflexible  political 
fighter  is  the  most  lovable,  most  loveil  of  men.  A  brilliant 
I  uiivcrsaijonalisl,  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  gf  humour,  he  is 
till-  111"-  and  soul  cif  ilw  rompany  in  which  he  chances  to  fin<l 
iiiiiixlf  ....  My  acquaintance  with  him  fjocs  back  over 
thirty-four  years,  and  I  have  never  varied  from  the  attitude 
of  personal  esteem  and  admiration  for  unrivalled  intellectual 
power  ....  A  icddubtable  foe,  he  is  a  friend  whose  luyalty 
knows  no  bounds. 

HENRY    IRVING    AND    HIS    Lioi). 

Henry  Irving  .Mr.  Lucy  counts  amons,'  half-a-dozen 
of  the  most  delightful  men  he  has  known  : — 

With  a  charming  prfM:ncc,  a  ci>uflly  manner,  he  was  princuly 
in  his  (jenerosity.  The  only  value  money  hail  for  him  was  that 
it  enabled  him  to  ^wk  pleasure  and  benefit  to  others.  ...  At 
one  of  the  little  suppers  he  dcli},'htcd  to  ),'ivc  in  his  room  in  the 
old  Beefsteak  Club,  at  the  lack  of  the  Lyceum  stage,  I  one 
niRhi  noticed  a  iK-autiful  chair  set  at  the  table.  "  Do  you  really 
admire  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  t"erlainly.  It  is  a  genuine  Chippen- 
dale." "Take  it  with  you,"  he  quickly  replietl  ;  and  when  I 
left  by  the  stage-door  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing 
him  sending  the  chair  down  to  be  placed  on  the  lop  of  my 
hansom. 

He  was  effusively  grateful  for  any  little  gift  or 
favour.  A  somewhat  pathetic  letter  from  him  is 
quoted,  dated  January  2nd,  1899,  in  which  he  says: 
"  I  only  need  a  little  rest  ano  a  little  sunshine  to  be 
quite  well  again.  I  find  this  doing  nothing  very  hard 
work." 

When  Irving  sat  for  his  portrait  for  Mr.  Lucy  (who 
must  now  possess  a  most  interesting  collection),  he 
said  his  little  dog  Fussic  must  be  with  him,  and 
accortlingly  he  was  painted  with  the  dog  on  his  knee. 
Friendly  enough  as  a  rule  to  his  ma.ster's  guests, 
Fussie  would  hardly  let  Mr.  Lucy  come  near  him 
when  he  was  lying  ill  at  (irafton  Street.  A  curious 
story  is  told  of  Fussic  having  been  taken  down  to 
Southamptoi\  with  Irving  and  his  company,  who 
were  going  to  the  Uniteil  .Slates.  Somehow  he  got 
separated  from  his  master,  and  the  boat  had  to  leave 
without  him.  Six  weeks  later  Fussie,  "footsore, 
travel-stained,  but  capable  of  wagging  his  tail,"  trotted 
in  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Lyceum  Tlujatre.  Of 
course,  says  Mr.  Lucy,  the  road  was  absolutely 
unfamiliar  to  him. 

MISS    ELLEN    TERRY    AND    MR.    nAI.FUl  ! 

Ellen  Terry  dined  with  the  Lucys  just  before  mat 
journey  to  the  United  States  which  proved  the  truth 
of  the  saying  "  Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting." 
Among  the  company  was  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  though 


then  engaged  at  the  House  in  dciiatc  upon  an  important 
measure,  could  throw  off,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  all 
sense  of  care  and  official  responsibility  the  moment 
he  found  himself  in  congenial  company  : — 

KUcn  Terry  sat  strangely  silent  through  the  brilliant  conver- 
sation. I  fancied,  being  out  of  her  ordinary  line,  it  might  l)ore 
her.  Mr.  Balfour  leaving  early  to  resume  his  duties  ai  the 
House  of  Comnions,  she  broke  silence  with  a  remark  that 
showed  I  was  mistaken.  Bringing  her  ck»>ed  hand  with  a  thump 
on  the  table,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  glance  towards  the  door 
through  which  he  had  pa>se<i,  "  I  think  that  man's  a  duck." 
CECIL    RHODES    BEFORE    THE    RAID. 

In  1894  Mr.  Lucy  and  his  wife  stayed  at  Groot 
Schuur,  Sirs.  Lucy  being  probably  the  first  lady  to  be 
received  as  a  guest  there.  Rhodes's  favourite  blue 
hydrangeas  were  out,  in  great  masses,  in  the  garden. 
He  gave  his  guests  a  spacious  bedroom,  with  an  old 
Dutch  wardrobe  among  the  furniture.  Rhodes 
seems  to  have  been  easy  and  conversable  ;  he 
"  expanded  under  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  cool 
air,  the  starlit,  almost  blue  sky  of  a  South  African 
night."  Except  that  he  showed  his  guests  a  little 
bowl  in  his  study  containing  small  pieces  of  gold 
which  had  been  dug  up  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  far  away  up  country,  and  which  Rhodes 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  current  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  there  was  nothing  .said  of  gold- 
mines or  diamonds,  but  a  great  deal  about  Rome, 
especially  Rome  under  the  Imperial  (\i;sars.  The 
last  time  Mr.  Lucy  saw  Rhodes  he  was  sitting  in  the 
witnesses'  chair  in  the  room  of  the  South  African 
Commission.  

ICEBERGS  FOR  SALE? 

Mr.  Harold  Shepstone  writes  in  the  GitTs 
Realm  on  the  iceberg  and  its  story.  He  says  that 
some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  American  news- 
()apers  an  account  of  how  a  man  had  put  icebergs  to 
a  commercial  use  : — 

According  to  this  report,  one  'Bernard  Moran,  of  Juneau,  iii 
.\l.i-k  I.  KL'iilarly  sells  icebergs  by  the  pourki,  ton,  or  berg. 
I  that  when  he  landed  at  ihis  Alaskan  port  in  the 

1  icf  summer  he  ordered  a  drink  at  the  hntel  and 

\N  ,  ,       I  cd   when   it   w.is  scrvetl  without   ice.     When  he 

uskcU  ihc  aiteiidant  aU^ut  it  .-.nd  learned  that  no  ice  was  to  be 
obtained  in  the  town,  it  occurretl  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  pro- 
lilablc  thing  to  bring  in  an  icelwrg  aiid  sell  it  lo  the  rcstauranlh 
and  hotel*. 

Next  day  he  hired  a  tug  and  an  old  warehouse  on  the  .sho/e. 
With  a  crew  of  two  and  himself,  and  with  a  cargo  of  ropes, 
c.ililes,  and  anchors  he  left  the  jjort  and  proceeded  to  sta.  Two 
days  later  the  entire  population  of  Juneau  was  gathered  along 
(he  shore.  The  tU},'-b.)at  Mas  approaching  with  a  tow  the  like 
of  which  no  tughiMt  ever  h.id  l>efore.  Fastene<i  by  a  series  of 
tables,  rojx^,  and  anchors  to  the  tug  was  a  gigantic  iceberg. 

Mr.  Shej)stone  is  slightly  incredulous  :  — 

1  wrote  lo  Mr.  Mor.in  asking  him  for  ))articularsof  his  unique 
Susinr^-i,  but  i.    ■   >         -  -■i';wcr.     1    then  sent   a  letter  to  tV 
>hcrift  of  the  .,  if  the  story  was  true.     He  repli< 

"  Ueat  JSir,  t  a  man  trade  in  icebergs  as  well 

in  any  other  !.■•,. ^        i;  ,>  tleai  y»a  think  this  is  a  tall  yarn,  bu 
I  will  get  Moran  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  one  of  his  bergs, 
and  perhaps  that  will  convince  the  Britisher  how  we  do  thin;;- 
out   ncrc."     But   the  firilisbcr  is  slili  waiting  for  that  pho; 
graph. 
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MADAME  PATH  S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
The  Christmas  SiranJ  has  as  its  unique  distinction 
the  first  instalment  of  "  My  Reminiscences,"  hy 
Adehna  Patti.  In  her  preface  to  her  hfe-story  she 
objects  to  the  current  fashion  of  opera.  .She  objects 
to  being  fed  on  "  Sweets,  sweets,  sweets  ! "  One 
longs  for  something  more  substantial,  for  "  in  music, 
as  in  life,  man  cannot  live  by  sweets  alone."  To  her 
young  friends,  she  says — 

not  Can  you  shake?  Can  you  Irill  ?  Can  you  imitate  a  lark  or 
a  mocking  bird?  but — Can  you  sing  a  simple  ballad  in  honest, 
straightforward  fashion  ;  such  a  ballad,  for  example,  as  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home  "  ?     That  is  the  real  test. 

She  recalls  how  when  she  sang  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  an  audience  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  English,  the  people  were  moved 
to  tears. 

PARENTAGE,    BIRrH,    AND    EDUCATION. 

Thus  simply  she  announces  her  debut  on  the  stage 
of  this  world's  life  : — 

In  1843,  the  year  of  my  birth,  my  parents  arrived  in  Madrid 
to  sing  in  opera,  and  there  on  the  19th  of  February  I  was  born. 
Afterwards  my  parents  returned  to  Italy  for  three  years,  and 
then,  taking  the  younger  members  of  their  family  with  them,  set 
sail  for  New  York,  where  I  remained  until  I  was  sixteen.  There 
I  went  to  school,  and  was  also  taught  by  my  private  teacher, 
who  always  accompanied  me  on  my  tours.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections are  associated  with  the  trials  and  triumplis  of  my  parents 
i      on  the  stage. 

She  recalls  how  when  she  was  was  only  six  years  of 
age  she  decked  herself  out  in  one  of  her  mother's 
stage  dresses,  ranged  all  her  dolls  before  her  to 
I  represent  an  audience,  and  then  danced  and  sang  to 
\  them.  In  this  impromptu  rehearsal  she  was  surprised 
by  her  mother  with  the  great  singer  Alboni,  who 
prophesied  that  the  little  child  would  be  a  great  singer 
one  day. 

FIRST    PUBLIC    APPEARANCE — .«TAT   SEVEN. 

Her  first  public  appearance  was  due  to  her  own 
childish  desire  to  relieve  her  parents  from  their 
monetary  difficulties.  She  asked  that  she  might  sing 
in  public  for  them.  At  first  the  father  said  that  what 
she  asked  was  impossible  : — 

Even  when  at  last  he  gave  in  and  consented  to  my  making  a 
first  appearance  in  public,  a  prima  donna  of  seven  summers  must 
have  struck  the  habitues  of  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  as  an 
odd  phenomenon.  After  I  had  sung  in  "  Una  Voce,"  and  while 
the  people  were  clapping  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  I 
remember  my  dear  father  catching  me  up  in  his  arms  and  kissing 
me,  and  my  mother  petting  me  as  if  I  had  done  something  very 
wonderful  indeed. 

She  rejoices  to  think  that  her  father  was  present  at 
all  her  early  successes,  and  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

SOME    OF    HER   TRIUMPHS. 

She  mentions  some  of  the  triumphs  that  linger 
specially  in  her  memory.  At  the  close  of  a  gala  night 
at  Madrid  200  beautiful  canaries  were  at  a  signal 
released,  and  fluttered  towards  her,  each  with  a 
coloured  bow  at  its  throat.     She  captured  two  of  the 


birds,  and  pressed  them  to  her  lij;.s.  At  .Mo.scow  her 
-skirt  caught  fire.  The  fire  was  sjHicdily  extinuuished  ; 
l)ut  there  arose  a  contention  for  the  pieces  of  muslin 
the  fire  had  spared,  which  were  carried  oti'as  trophies. 
After  mentioning  many  souvenirs  and  gifts  from  Royal 
personages,  she  mentions  with  greatest  pride  the 
tributes  paid  her  by  great  composers  and  great 
singers,  especially  Rossini.  One  night  she  was 
tortured  from  sleep  by  a  virtuoso  in  the  next  room 
j)Ounding  a  piano  in  all  keys  with  a  hand  of  iron. 
At  her  request  the  stran.i^er  desisted.  In  the  morning 
he  turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  Von  Biilow, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  run  over  his  scales  every 
morning  from  six  to  eight,  even  when  he  performed 
the  previous  evening. 

LOZENGES   TO   GLADSTONE. 

Of  the  great  Englishmen  she  has  met  she  says  she 
was  vastly  impressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

Once  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  strenuous  political  campaigns 
he  came  to  hear  me  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  appearcii  on 
the  stage  to  thank  me  for  the  pleasure  my  singing  had  given 
him.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  greatly  troubled  with  a  cold, 
so  I  ventured  to  recommend  some  lozenges  which  I  had  fuund 
useful.  That  night  I  sent  him  a  box  of  iliese  lozenges,  and  got 
Irom  the  great  statesman  a  delightful  little  note. 

She  recalls  how  Jenny  Lind  came  specially  from 
London  to  hear  her  sing  in  tlie  oratorio  at  the 
Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  being  uncertain  whether 
"  the  little  nightingale  ''  could  manage  sacred  music, 
but  after  the  i^erformance  sent  a  message  expressing 
intense  admiration  of  the  masterly  rendering  of  the 
oratorio. 

HER   OPEN    SECRET. 

Madame  Patti  says  she  is  inundated  with  inquiries 
as  to  the  secret  of  her  voice,  complexion,  figure,  and 
animal  spirits.  "  As  if  there  was  any  secret,  unless 
temperance  in  all  things  is  a  secret !  I  never  strain 
my  voice,  I  avoid  all  pastries  and   rich  dishes,  and 


am  slave  to  nothi 


endeavour  to  cultivate  con- 
She  cliaracter- 


tent.    I  rarely  know  an  idle  moment." 
istically  concludes  : — 

One  word  more.  Do  not  think  I  take  1 
world  and  the  many  honours  I  have  recti 
to  myself.  I  know  it  is  only  a  tribute  to  th' 
nie,  and  that  in  taking  care  of  myself  I  have 
which  He  has  placed  in  my  keeping. 

But  the  innumerable  admirers  of  this  great  </ii'rt  will 
be  content  with  nothing  save  the  whole  of  the 
reminiscences  as  they  appear  in  the  StranJ. 


kiniinrss  of  the 

-imply 

.;iveii 

;  that 


The  Century  for  November  arrived  belated  in 
order  to  allow  the  destruction  of  the  Kaiser's  inter- 
view. It  is  a  good  number.  Helen  Keller's  account 
of  her  dreams  is  interesting.  Ihe  coloured  pictures 
of  Dantiig  are  admirably  done.  Robert  Hitchens 
writes  on  Old  Cairo.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
gossips  about  her  South  African  Experiences.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Speed  writes  on  Horse-Breedmg  in  the  States, 
and  .Mr.  C.  Brinton  states  the  case  for  .American  Art. 
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A   PIONEER  OF  TRAVEL. 

Among  the  many  commemorations  of  1908  is  that 
of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Tliomas  Cook  (born 
November  22n<J,  1808). 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  we  find  Cook  in  business 
fur  himself  as  a  wood-turner  at  Market  Harhorough. 
Soon  after  he  entered  with  ardour  into  the  tem- 
perance movement,  and  in  1840  he  founded  the 
Childreris  Temperance  Afa^azine.  In  June,  1841,  he 
was  one  of  the  sjHuikers  at  a  great  temperance 
demonstration  at  Leicester,  and  had  to  walk  fifteen 
miles  to  get  to  it.  Another  demonstration  was  to  be 
luld  at  Loughborough,  and  all  at  once  iHlashcd  across 
his  mind  what  a  wonderful  success  might  be  made  of 
it  if  people  coulil  go  by  rail  instead  of  having  to  walk. 
Full  of  the  idea,  he  betook  himself  to  the  secretary  of 
the  railway  comi)any,  and  unfolded  to  him  his  plan. 
It  was  that  he  would  guarantee  to  fill  a  train  if  the 
company  would  take  the  jx;ople  from  Leicester  to 
Loughborough  and  back  for  a  shilling.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  arrangements  were  set  forth  in  print,  thus 
making  it  the  earliest  publicly  advertised  excursion 
train.  No  fewer  than  750  passengers  joined  the 
excursion,  a  band  of  music  accompanying  them  to 
the  station,  while  all  Loughborough  turned  out  to 
welcome  them.  A  new  era  in  the  world  of  travel 
was  inaugurated,  anil  the  organiser  was  soon  inun- 
dated with  applications  for  assistance  by  others 
desirous  of  arranging  s{x.cial  trains.  During  the  ne.xt 
two  years  he  arranged  a  great  number  of  e.xcursions 
of  temperance  associations  and  Sunday  schools 
between  various  iK)ints — not,  however,  for  any  profit 
to  hipiself— and  it  was  not  till  1844  that  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  strike  out  for  himself  a  career  as 
a  carrier  of  travellers. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  HIDEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TfiK  Cettiiity  lor  .November  re{)orls  that  the  war 
against  bill-boards  and  the  hideous  hoardings  and 
advertisements  which  disfigure  the  landscape  is  being 
vigorously  waged  in  America.  In  Los  Angeles  they 
have  passed  an  ordinance — 

iii.ikinK  il  unl.iwful  to  lix  iiny  .idvcrliscmcnt  or  printed  matter 
of  any  kind  on  any  Ircc  or  shrub.  Another  taxes  the  hill-lK^ard 
wherever  il  may  be,  and  requires  a  licence  from  the  polite 
Itoard  ;  and  the  mayor  w.int.s  to  go  further  and  cxchidc  it  from 
the  residence  section  altogether.  Salem,  Ma'^vxrliusttis,  pro- 
scrilics  certain  classes  of  hill-beards.  St.  Paul  Ims  forbid<ien 
their  erection  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  a  park  or 
p:iik\vay.  Bills  giving  power  to  license  and  tax  were  intro<iu.  rd 
in  Ma.«*achusctts,  .New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  I'cnnsylvania 
•luring  1907,  and  will  be  intrcxluccd  into  a  score  more  in  nxx). 

Judge  Hazel  h.i-s  sustained  Ihilfalo's  ordinance  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  the  litigation.  .San  Jose  has  won  its  fight  on  the 
ground  that  the  l><>ards  arc  nuisances.  In  New  York  twenty- 
seven  suits  were  lately  pcmling  to  enforce  the  |>cnalties  for 
violations  of  the  present  rcgul.itions.  I'ostets  on  the  elo>  trie 
busses  have  been  declaretl  illegal.  .Memphis  has  won  its  ii.;ht 
for  its  introductory  ordinance.  St,  Louis  and  Kans,i5  Ciiv  .\\v 
.still  fighting  their  battles  in  the  courts.  Thecor|>or.Ttion  counsel 
of  Buffalo  advised  the  fire  department  to  cut  down  w  ith  an  axe 
all  bill-U)ards  erected  contrary  to  the  law  since  the  first  injunc- 
tion was  issuixl.  Congressman  Goebel  of  Cincinnati  hxs  notified 
llic  bill-posters  that  he  would  tear  down  the  boards  on  his  pro- 


priv  u'.I.  -  ih.y  .lid  v>  at  once.  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Wood,  o: 
I''-  with  his  axe  and  tuts  tlown  <\cty  offenii- 

in  in  seven  miles  of  his  parish  of  Blandford, 

S"  '  the  title  of  "Minister  Militant."     The 

mniilxo  oi  liic  Noith  lind  Improvement  Society,  Tacoma, 
Ihri-e  hundred  strong,  refuse  to  tfcal  with  those  who  advertise  in 
offensive  ways. 

A  vigorous  educational  campaign  is  being  carried 
on  to  create  a  public  sentiment  insisting  that  the  bill- 
board is  a  menace  to  public  beauty  and  sound  taste. 
The '*  city  beautiful "  is  incompatible  with  the  "city 
grotesque,"  which  is  what  the  bill-boards  have  made 
of  niany  of  our  cities.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could 
have  something  of  the  same  crusading  enthusiasm  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  HISTORIC  INTEREST  OF  HOLLAND   HOUSE. 

A  WkiiKk  in  JUackwoihf s  Ma^iizmc  tak.  s  for  hl^ 
subject  the  various  recent  works  centring  round 
Holland  House,  and  writes  around  them  a  kind  ot 
Quarfer/y  Reinciu  article,  which  is  very  readable.  O! 
Holland  House  he  says  : — 

Few  mansions  in  or  near  London  are  more  picturc^jue  in  their 
surroundings,  or  more  interesting  from  their  ass^M.iitions  with 
the  past,  than  Holland  House.  The  domain  in  wh:  h  it  stand- 
is  a  perfect  rus  in  urbe—n.  green  oasis  in  a  wildcrnr"  uf  brick- 
and  mortar.  William  Penn  was  a  tenant  of  the  house  for  somr 
time;  Alterbury  kept  his  library  there;  William  HI.  looke<l 
over  the  house  and  redecorated  it  with  some  idea  of  making  it 
liis  palace. 

And  in  the  first  forty  years  of  last  century  Charles 
Greville  described  it  as  "  the  house  of  all  Europe."  Il 
ever  it  should  come  to  an  end,  he  said,  "  a  vacuum 
will  be  made  in  society  which  nothing  can  supply  .  .  . 
The  world  will  suffer  by  the  loss,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  it  will  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations." 

Lady  Holland  did  not  invite,  she  lOf/nnamieJ. 
attendance  at  her  parties.  It  was  chiefly  men,  of 
course,  whom  she  entertained;  she  had  an  almost 
ina.sculine  intellect,  and  could  probably  have  endured 
neither  the  affectations  of  the  fashionable  ladies  nor  the 
"  literary  inanities  "  of  the  "  blue-stockings."  Napoleon 
was  one  of  her  heroes  ;  in  his  captivity  she  supplied 
him  continually  with  books,  newspapers  and  sweet- 
meats— which  must  have  been  very  bad  for  him. 
Almost  the  last  nourishment  for  which  he  asked  was 
"  les  pruneaux  de  Madame  Holland." 

At  Holland  House  I„»dy  Holland  was  the  predominant 
lartner— Shc-wlio-inusi.l>e-ol>oyed  by  husband  and  visitors 
alike.  "Thr  cinturion,"  wrote  Macaulay,  "did  not  keep  his 
s*-is  '  r  order  than  she  docs  her  guests."  Occasionally 

a    ;  t  ventured  on  a   retort.      "  Sydney,   ring  the 

b<  I  .  >  Sydney  Smith.     "  Yes,  and  shall  1  sweep  th< 

room  as  well?"  "  Luttrell,  make  room,"  she  commanded. 
"  It  will  have  to  In;  tnaJe,  as  it  does  not  exist  at  present."  LA)rcl 
Mellwurne  wxs  once  so  indignant  at  being  ordercti  to  change 
his  place  at  table  when  he  was  comfortably  .seate<l,  that  he  rost^^ 

and  left  the  room  in  a  huff.     "  I'm  d d  if  I'll  dine  with  you 

at  all."  ' 


The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  United  Sen>icc- 
J/r/.C<7«w  is  "  A  Ramble  in  Lorraine,"  by  "A  Cen- 
turion." 'I'hc  most  curious  is  an  attempt  to  connect 
the  diminution  of  infant  mortality  with  the  preparation 
for  war. 
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«'WHY  I  BECAME  A  LIBERAL." 

Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart.,  explains  to  the 
readers  of  the  Westminster  Review  why  he  became  a 
Liberal.  He  starts  with  the  observation  that  the 
Conservatives  are  best  for  foreign,  and  Liberals  foi 
home  policy.  A  foreign  policy  had  held  togethei 
progressive,  stationary  and  retrograde  Tories.  Once 
the  Empire  was  in  danger,  and  with  it  the  whole  of 
civilisation  : — 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  We  have  secured  a  breathing 
space  for  ten  years,  perhaps  for  a  generation,  in  which 
to  set  our  house  in  order,  to  remove  the  abuses  which 
make  or  keep  us  weak  and  divided  at  home,  which 
offend  our  subjects  abroad,  to  seek  a  closer  union  with 
our  Colonies,  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  foreign 
friends.  It  is  probable  that  our  descendants  will  some  day  look 
back  to  the  rule  of  this  much-abused  Liberal  Ministry  as  a  kind 
of  Golden  Age,  in  which  the  power  of  Britain  reached  its 
highest  development,  her  territory  and  influence  their  widest 
extension.  No  immediate  danger  seems  to  threaten  us,  if  we 
avoid  mischievous,  unprofitable,  undignified  attacks  upon 
Germany,  and  keep  our  fleet  strong.  The  British  Empire  may 
still  survive  as  a  confederation  of  free  peoples.  The  danger,  at 
least  for  a  time,  is  over,  the  centre  of  interest  has  shifted  from 
foreign  to  domestic  afiairs,  and  the  man  in  the  street  is  not  far 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  Liberals  are  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  home  policy. 

Neither  Party  is  lacking  in  good  intentions,  but 
these  intentions  are  not  carried  out  by  a  Conservative 
Government : — 

A  political  party  which  looks  for  patronage  to  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  which  walks  arm-in-arm  with  the  publican 
and  takes  off"  its  hat  to  the  Bishops,  is  not  a  free  agent  to  deal 
with,  save  of  the  most  urgent  questions  of  the  day. 

Conservative  statesmen  are  pursued  by  persistent 
misfortune.  With  Conservative  statesmen,  officials, 
organisers,  a  general  want  of  care  in  all  things,  great 
and  small,  leads  to  strange  comedies  of  error.  This 
universal  system  of  muddle  may  be  amusing  in  small 
instances.  Tariff  Reform  was  brought  forward  to 
divert  men's  thoughts  from  the  mismanagement  of 
the  war.  As  an  election  cry  it  hardly  came  up  to 
expectation,  but  considered  solely  as  a  diversion  it 
was  curiously  successful.  Sir  George  concludes  by 
saying  : — 

My  answer  then  upon  the  whole  question  is  that  for  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  opposed  every  suggestion  to  tax  food  and 
necessaries,  and  can  never  support  a  policy  which  is  to  bring 
fortunes  to  a  few  by  putting  fresh  burdens  upon  the  working 
classes.  Further,  I  am  grateful  for  the  legislation  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  believe  in  social  reform  and  reconstruction. 
The  time  has  come  when  progressive  Conservatives  must  drop 
either  the  progress  or  the  conservatism,  and  they  would  be  better 
employed  in  helping  to  mould  the  future  rather  than  to  buttress 
up  the  past. 

John  Long  has  brought  out  six  more  volumes  in 
his  charming  little  series  of  classics  (cloth,  6d.  net ; 
leather,  is.  net).  They  are  Robert  Browning's  Love 
Poems,  Charles  Kingsley's  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
Francis  Lord  Jeffrey's  Essays,  Sir  J.  Reynolds' 
Discourses  upon  Art,  Cardinal  Newman's  BcncJictine 
Order,  and  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.  It  would  be 
hard  td  find  daintier  little  volumes  for  Cliristmas 
gifts. 


HOW  TO  RUN  EXHIBITIONS 
Mr.  Ger.^ld  Maxwell  writes  in  the  Westminster 
on  great  national  exhibitions,  and  refers  to"  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  October,  1906,  to  consider  the 
subject.  Its  report  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  sub-department  under  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  provide  in  future  for  continuity  of  organisation  from 
exhibition  to  exhibition.  This  committee  freely 
criticised  the  management  of  British  sections  in  the 
past.  It  showed  that  we  had  muddled  through  in  the 
usual  way,  not  altogether  without  credit  on  certain 
occasions,  but  without  adecjuately  representing  the 
industrial  power  of  the  Empire.  Everything  has  been 
practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec-'etary  and 
Commissioner-General,  whose  post  has  been  filled 
since  1878  by  the  same  man.  As  a  result,  we  have 
not  had  for  our  money's  worth  anything  like  as  much 
as  other  exhibiting  nations  : — 

In  1889,  when,  for  political  reasons,  the  Government  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  was  able,  with  the  help  of  a  scratch  com- 
mittee, and,  without  any  subsidy,  to  organise  a  British  Section, 
which  the  experts  pronounce  to  have  been  belter  arranged,  and 
more  satisfactory,  than  that  of  1900.  on  which  the  Government 
expended  nearly  ;^ioo,ooo,  cr  about  /^35,oc»  less  than  was 
spent  by  Japan. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  accomplished  in 
less  than  a  year  what  had  taken  the  promoters  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  well  over  five  years  to  do. 
Mr.  Maxwell  urges  that  there  is  no  justification  for  a 
continued  policy  of  muddle.     He  says  : — 

If,  to  mention  the  name  of  only  one  li%-ing  British  authority, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cundall,  who  has  been  connectetl  with  almost  every 
International  Exhibition  since  thai  held  at  Paris  in  1S67,  and 
ivho  organised  the  splendid  British  Machinery  Section  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  was  invited  to  nominate  a  small  committee  of 
experts,  the  methods  of  applying  for  and  allotting  space,  the 
shape  and  colour  of  labels,  the  design  and  arrangement  of  show 
cases,  the  engaging  of  hands  to  carry  out  the  installation,  the 
best  way  to  secure  reductions  of  railway  and  insurance  rales,  and 
a  hundred  other  vexed  questions  could  be  setileti  once  and  for 
all.  Then,  at  any  rate,  British  manufacturers  would  l>c  able  to 
compete  in  foreign  exhibitions  without  being  under  an  impossible 
handicap,  and  none  of  the  Government  grant  would  be  wa&ted 
on  preliminary  experiments. 


Such  a  book  as  the  Irish  Dames  of  Yprh,  by  Dom 
Patrick  Nolan,  is  not  quite  correctly  described  in  the 
preface  as  a  "  little  work,"  for  it  is  a  fat  volume, 
running,  with  the  appendix,  to  526  pages.  It  con- 
tains many  illustrations  of  the  abbey  buildings  and 
abbesses.  Not  only  is  it  the  history  of  an  Irish 
convent  dating  back  to  1665 — and  the  only  Irish 
abbey  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  with  a  r«illy 
remarkable  and  chequered  history — but  it  also  gives 
some  account  of  Irish  Jacobitism  (we  hear  constantly 
of  a  monarch  named  James  III.,  and  a  certain  Queen 
Clementina  his  wife),  and  there  are  some  Stuart  letters 
to  the  Irish  Dames  of  Yprcs  which  have  not  before 
been  published.  It  is  an  astonishingly  partisan  work, 
and  as  such  interesting  even  to  non-Catholics. 
(Browne  and  Nolan,  Dublin.     10s.  6d.  net.) 
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CHILDREN   OF  NATURE- 

TiiK  LiiTLE  Blacks  ok  the  Gadoon. 

In  the  November  ibsuc  of  the  Bibliothique  Un:.  ./ 

selU  C.  Seguin  gives  us  some  interesting  particulars 

c  onceming  the  life  of  the  black  child  in  the  Gaboon, 

(.1  French  Congo  region. 

VIVACITY    AND    APAIIIV. 

The  black  children  in  the  Gaboon,  he  writes,  are 
inc  children  of  different  small  races  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  numerous  lakes,  or  of  the 
villages  hidden  away  in  the  deep  and  vast  tropical 
forests.  Though  these  races  may  differ  somewhat  in 
language,  history,  beliefs,  and  customs,  their  children, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  temperament  and 
character,  are  all  very  much  alike.  All  born  under 
the  same  fierce  sun,  they  inhale  from  their  first  hour 
that  heavy  atmos(>here  saturated  with  hot  humidity 
and  always  at  the  same  temi-)crature,  and  hence  we 
perceive  in  the  children  a  vivacity  brus(iue  and 
savage,  coupled  with  apathy  sombre  and  vague, 

H'.W   THK    CHILDREN    ARE    NAMED. 

The  black  child  is  thus  not  merely  the  son  of  his 
pirents  ;  he  is  the  natural  child  of  the  tropical  forest. 
In  the  Congo  country  these  children  of  Nature  receive 
the  names  of  some  object  or  place,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  the  country  which  may  have  witnessed  their  birth. 
Tooth  of  the  Hippopotamus,  Stormwind,  Dance  of 
Death,  Return  from  the  Chase,  are  a  few  the  writer 
has  met  with.  Several  children  he  knew  answered 
to  the  name  of  Forgotten,  and  it  implied  that  the 
mothers  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  thtm.  The  name 
was  a  .sort  of  prayer  asking  the  mother  to  forget  her 
child,  the  cause  of  her  death,  in  the  other  world  ;  for 
the  belief  is  current  that  the  spirit  of  the  mother 
desires  to  be  avenged,  and  seeks  to  destroy  her  child. 
A  child  born  under  bad  conditions — one  who  is  deli- 
cate and  always  ailing — is  spoken  of  as  "  the  one 
without  a  name." 

TMK    boy's    life    IN    THE    KORKST. 

The  black  child,  whether  he  be  born  in  the  ojx^n 
air  or  in  the  small  hut,  is  not  deprived  of  the  maternal 
instinct,  but  the  mother  contents  herself  with  feeding 
him  and  protecting  him  against  danger,  and  lets  him 
live  rather  than  trouble  about  training  him.  As  .soon 
as  he  can  walk  he  learns  the  way  to  the  forest  or  to 
the  river.  While  she  is  working  in  the  plantations, 
he  follows  her,  and  makes  the  accjuaintance  of  the 
|)lants,  fruits,  and  insects.  The  forest  is  his  picture- 
book,  and  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation  soon 
enable  him  to  discern  with  accuracy  the  fruits  which 
are  unwholesome  or  poi.sonous  from  the  others  which 
may  be  eaicn.  Agile,  and  without  any  fear  of  danger, 
he  knows  how  to  avoid  or  to  kill  the  snakes  he  meets 
continually.  In  time  he  manages  to  construct  for 
himself  a  musical  instrument,  a  very  primitive  kind 
(it  harp  or  guitar  with  three  strings,  which  he  makes 
'  speak,"  as  he  says  in  his  native  tongue.     The  music 


i^  mostly  improvised,  and  the  writer  recoids  that  he 
:  heard  a  little  black  girl  singing  :— 

Afr  •'..    f-.r.st 

..  r  .unl  ihc  lakes. 

.  ul  rain. 
•  .*•*« 

.Mtcr  the  day  comes  niijht, 
Alter  health,  sickness. 
After  life,  death. 

GIRL    SLAVES. 

liul  this  free  open  air  life,  it  must  be  added,  is  only 
for  the  boys.  For  the  girls  the  life  is  a  very  different 
one.  They  can  never  be  said  to  belong  to  themselves  ; 
from  the  day  of  their  birth  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
obey.  Born  slaves,  they  lead  the  existence  of  slaves. 
At  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  they  belong  to  a  man,  and 
his  wives  make  them  servants.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  work  for  them,  often  of  a  very  tiring  nature. 

PUNISHMENTS    SUGGESTED    BY    FAULT.S. 

In  their  games  the  little  negro  has  less  imagination 
than  the  European.  He  simply  imitates  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  elders.  But  while  he  is  the  child 
of  Nature  much  more  than  the  fruit  of  any  special 
traitung  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  parents  do  endeavour  to  impart  a  certain 
moral  education  to  their  children.  For  instance, 
when  a  little  child  disobeys  his  mother  and  goes  alone 
to  the  river,  the  mother  takes  him  in  her  arms  and 
plunges  him  suddenly  into  the  water  and  holds  his 
head  under  the  water  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 
In  this  way  she  seeks  to  show  the  child  that  he  has 
been  nearly  drowned,  and  that  if  he  goes  to  the  river 
by  himself  he  certainly  will  be  drowned.  Again, 
when  a  greedy  child  has  stolen  cooked  bananas,  a 
favourite  dish,  the  mother  prepares  a  large  quantity, 
and,  putting  them  before  the  child,  invites  iiim  to  a 
meal.  But  when  the  child  says  he  has  had  enough, 
the  punishment  begins,  and  he  is  forced  to  go  on 
eating,  sometimes  for  hours,  to  the  point  when  there 
would  be  inuuinent  danger  of  continuing.  There  is 
little  real  moral  training,  and  conse([uently  no  punish- 
ment for  moral  faults. 


'The  Can,idiivi  Miic^jzitw  for  November  illustrates 
the  case  of  a  country  in  which  maga/inedom  has  not 
yet  been  broken  up  by  specialisation.  It  sets  out  to 
serve  the  vastly  varied  life  of  the  Dominion.  It  has 
a  paper  on  theology  which  disestablishes  "damna- 
tion," "  hell,"  a«id  "  everlasting  "  ;  it  presents  Canadians 
prominent  on  the  stage  ;  it  describes  mooso-hunting 
in  New  Brunswick  in  a  way  that  suggests  L\iJminton  ; 
it  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  poetry  of  the  French- 
Canadian,  Louis  Frechette  ;  it  tells  of  the  Icelanders 
in  Canada,  of  whom  there  are  now  about  20,000, 
forming  some  of  the  most  highly  valued  members  of 
the  jKjpulation.  'There  are  napers  on  Canadian  art, 
there  is  poetry,  there  is  fiction,  there  is  the  comic 
element 
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THE  ENTHRONEMENT  OF  WOMANHOOD. 

M.  E.  Cousins,  in  the  Theosophist  lor  November, 
proclaims  the  advent  of  woman  as  the  great  coming 
revolution  of  the  century.     He  says  : — 

The  need  for  the  feminine  element  in  all  departments  of  life 
is  continually  becoming  more  pronounced.  In  religion,  this  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  honours  which  are  being  bestowed  on 
the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  while  in 
Protestant  sections  of  Christianity  this  need  for  the  feminine 
jjresentation  of  the  Godhead  has  been  felt  and  expressed  by 
Christian  Scientists,  who  always  use  the  dual  appellation, 
Father-Mother ;  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  all  Pro- 
testant communities  to  draw  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
feminine  qualities  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  feminine  Person  in  the 
Trinity.  In  philosophy,  in  art,  in  music,  there  is  a  reaching  out 
to  the  mystical,  the  beautiful,  the  imaginative,  the  emotional, 
the  intuitive,  rather  than  the  pessimistic,  the  realistic,  the  cold, 
the  intellectual ;  in  short,  the  world-mind  seems  to  be  seeking 
to  manifest  itself  specially  in  a  feminine  vehicle,  instead  of  in 
the  masculine  form  which  it  has  honoured  so  long.  This  is  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  evolution  which  may  not  be  interfered 
with. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  is  the  most  important  political 
movement  of  modern  times  ;  and  it  is,  on  the  physical  plane, 
only  a  symbol  of  the  entry,  on  the  mental  plane,  of  the  intui- 
tion to  share  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect;  and  through 
the  intuition  the  soul  will  be  able  to  function  and  eventually 
spiritualise  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  In  Eng- 
land and  America,  strongholds  of  force,  materialism,  and 
selfishness,  the  legalised  freedom  of  woman  to  serve  her  country 
must  be  expected  to  be  wrung  from  those  in  power  only  after 
years  of  great  tribulation. 

\n  ikvt  North  American  Review  for  November  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Aked  closes  an  enthusiastic  narrative  of 
the  Woman's  Movement  in  England  as  follows  : — 

It  is  simple  fact  that  the  zeal  of  the  women  is  religious  and  that 
their  courage  has  risen  to  heroism.  They  are  possessed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  they  know  the  joy  of  sacrifice  for 
a  great  cause.  Woman  has  come  to  understand  woman,  and 
women  have  come  to  sympathise  with  women  in  a  manner 
which  itself  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  power  of 
politics  to  raise  the  status  of  women  everywhere,  to  ameliorate 
distressful  industrial  and  social  conditions,  and  to  open  out  large 
fields  of  social  service,  is  realised  by  them  now  too  clearly  for 
them  ever  to  recede  from  the  position  they  have  taken.  And 
some  day  they  will  arrive. 

The  International  Council  of   Women. 

Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  writing  on  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  which  this  year  met 
at  Geneva,  and  next  year  will  meet  at  Toronto,  says, 
in  the  North  American  Jia'icw,  that  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  international  organisations  :— 

Exactly  forty  years  ago  the  first  Woman's  Club  electrified  the 
world  by  coming  into  existence  and,  very  appropriately,  in  New 
York,  the  usual  centre  for  startling  events.  Tiiat  w.-is  the  seed. 
The  harvest  is  seen  in  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
whose  Congress  has  just  closed  in  Geneva,  and  which  represents 
so  many  million  clubwomen  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  count 
them  accurately. 

Each  nation  is  entitled  to  the  same  number  of  delegates, 
although  the  number  of  members  varies  widely.  The  United 
States  Council  represents  many  hundred  lhous;uid  women.  Th.^t 
ot  Great  Britain  is  composed  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-six 
organisations  with  an  immense  membership.  France  has  about 
seventy-five  thousand  members.  Even  so  sparsely  settled  a 
country  as  Sweden  has  nearly  twenty-five  thous.ind.  Switzerland 
has  sixty-four  organisations  in  her  Council  ;  the  Netherlands, 
thirty-five  ;  Austria,  fifty.     The  Council  is  strong  in  Italy,  and 


its  recent  Congress  of  Women  attracted  the  attention  of  al' 
F^urope  and  was  most  favourably  treated  by  the  Italian  press. 
Hungary,  which  one  scarcely  associates  with  progressive  move 
nients  of  women,  has  a  Council  of  eighteen  active  organisations. 
In  far-off  Australia,  the  Councils  in  the  various  States  are  com- 
posed of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  affiliated  societies,  and  the 
wife  of  the  new  Governor-General  is  an  enthusiastic  Council 
worker.  Argentina  has  a  Council  of  Women  which  has  no\\ 
had  a  useful  existence  of  fourteen  years,  and  its  varied  depart- 
ments of  work  are  considered  of  so  much  value  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  an  appropriation  of  5,000  dels,  a  year. 
Twenty-three  nations  are  unrepresented.  Russia  and  Turkey 
will  come  in  next  year. 


REACTIONARY   SWITZERLAND. 

It  is  starding  and  deplorable  to  It-arn  from  Mrs. 
Ida  Husted  Harper's  paper  in  the  North  Americm 
Review  iox  November  that  Switzerland,  which  lead 
the  world  in  so  many  ways,  is  hopelessly  reaction 
ary  on  the  great  question  of  the  citizenship  ol 
women : — 

So  far  is  Switzerland  from  being  the  **  ideal  republic  " — in 
only  two  of  the  twenty-five  Cantons  can  a  married  woman 
collect  or  control  her  wages  ;  in  only  two  can  she  testify  io 
court  ;  in  none  has  she  equal  guardianship  with  the  husband 
over  her  children  ;  the  wife  has  almost  no  property  rights  and 
cannot  dispose  by  will  of  her  own  real  estate  ;  wages  paid  to 
women  are  about  two-thirds  of  those  paid  to  men  for  the  same 
work,  and  in  many  occupations  are  only  one  franc  a  day  ;  the 
"age  of  consent  "  in  most  of  the  Cantons  is  thirteen  ;  women 
are  punished  for  prostitution,  but  men  arc  not.  No  woman  has 
a  vote  for  any  person  or  anything  or  is  eligible  for  any  office — 
not  even  to  sit  on  any  pubic  board  ;  nor  liave  women  a  voice  in 
any  matters  concerning  the  Church  or  ihe  right  to  fill  any  of  iis 
offices. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
Civil  Code,  and  a  very  strong  effort  was  made  by  women  to 
secure  more  equal  laws,  but  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  any 
changes  of  consequence.  This  new  code,  which  docs  not  go 
into  effect  until  1912,  will  leave  them  legally  where  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Another  significant  instance  was  seen  in  regard  to  1! 
Reformed  Church.  It  has  always  been  a  Stale  institutii  . 
supported  by  public  taxes  of  which  women  paid  lh<ir 
quota,  but  women  have  no  voice  in  its  management.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  a  Commis.sion  of 
nineteen  prominent  men  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  constitution 
for  the  Church.  Tiiey  incorporaletl  in  it  a  vote  for  women  in 
Church  matters.  When  this  was  Laid  before  the  Legislature, 
the  clause  giving  women  a  vote  was  struck  out,  and  they  were 
left  without  any  rights  whatever  under  the  new  r/spme.  When 
it  was  found  lh.it  it  would  be  necess.iry  to  have  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  Church  be^idc-s  iu  present 
income,  these  same  men  declaretl  that  the  women  could  be 
depended  on  to  raise  a  large  part  of  this  amount.  Now  they 
have  sent  a  letter  tos  each  woman  member,  urging  her  lo  put 
forth  every  etiori  to  collect  tlii->  money. 


Representation,  the  journal  of  the  Popular  Repre- 
sentation Society,  points  out  that  al  the  Manchester 
Municipal  elections  the  number  of  votes  polled  would 
have  justified  a  proportionate  number  of  members 
being  returned  of  ten  (instead  of  fourteen  actually 
elected)  Conservatives,  four  instead  of  three  Inde- 
pendent, six  instead  of  seven  Liberals,  and  six  instead 
of  two  Labour  and  Socialist 
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"BABY."  "SHE,"  "I." 
"  A  STUDY  of  U»e  early  use  of  self-words  by  a  child  " 
a  very  interesting  contribution  by  Professor  C.  H. 
( Jooley  to  the  Psyc/io/oi^Ual  Kaitw.  He  made  some 
scanty  observations  in  the  development  of  two  of  his 
children,  and  decided  to  watch  with  more  precise 
accuracy  the  development  of  a  third  child.  His  record 
extends  from  soon  after  birth  until  the  thirty-third 
month,  when  the  normal  use  of  self-words  seems  to 
have  lx:en  acquired.  On  the  record  which  is  given 
the  Trofe-ssor  bases  certain  conclusions.  He  says, 
"The  chiUi  early  manifests  a  feeling  akin  to  pride  in 
control  over  her  own  body  and  over  material  objects." 
The  correct  understanding  of  "  I  "  and  "  Vou  "  when 
used  by  othi-rs  was  achieved  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth month.  What  he  descril)es  as  the  most  search- 
ing question  of  all  is.  How  the  true  or  subjective 
meaning  of  "  I  "  is  grasi)cd.  He  says,  "  My  answer 
is  thai  the  child  grailually  comes  to  notice  the  indica- 
tions of  self-feeling  (the  emphasis,  the  apj)ropriate 
actions,  etc.)  accompanying  the  use  of  *  I,'  '  me,'  and 
*  my  '  by  others.  These  indications  awaken  his  own 
self-feeling,  already  existing  in  an  inarticulate  form. 
He  symixithises  with  them,  and  reproduces  them  in 
his  own  use  of  these  words.  They  thus  come  to  suind 
for  a  sel/assfrlivf feeling  or  atfituJe,  for  self-will  and 
api)roprialion." 

The  I'rcifessor  then  goes  on  to  argue,  "  Does  '  I ' 
mean  primarily  the  visible  or  tangible  body  ?  "  He 
answers  "  No  "  "  I  "  means  primarily  a  self-assertive 
feeling  linked  with  action  or  emphasis  expressive  of 
the  same.  The  earliest  examples  connect  it  with  the 
assertion  of  sensation,  of  action,  of  service,  and  of 
appropriation  ("  I  see  manmia,"  "ray  toast,"  "I  carry 
pillow,"  "  I  get  it  for  you,"  "  I  got  two  flowers,"  etc.). 

THK    I.NFANT    AS    I'HILOSOPMKR. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  name  which  comes  into 
um:  about  the  same  lime  as  "  I,"  and  means  primarily 
the  physical  body.  This  name  in  this  case  was 
"  Ilaby,"  and  was  ai)parently  learned  from  direct 
imitation  and  association,  like  the  name  of  any  other 
visible  body.  It  is  noteworthy  how  comparatively 
late  self-feeling  seems  to  connect  itself  with  these 
images. 

This  careful  study  of  the  child  seems  to  suggest 
that  Wordsworth  was  altogether  right  when  he 
addressed  a  child  as  "'I'hou  best  philosopher,  that 
yet  dost  keep  Thy  heritage  :  Thou  eye  amongst  the 
l)lind."  For  here  we  have  the  baby  accurately  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  spiritual  ego  or  true  subject, 
and  the  material  organism,  her  body,  which  she 
regards  as  an  object  among  other  objects,  and  denotes 
by  name  accordingly. 

SEI.KHMtJP:CTIVE    AND    SK.LF-SUBJKCTIVK. 

"  Baby  "  meant  at  first  her  reflection  in  the  glass, 
her  shadow  on  the  wall,  her  physical  person.  It  was 
soon,  however,  applied  to  action  and  possession.  It 
gained  on  the  pronouns,  and  for  some  weeks  was  the 

inmonest  name   for  self,   though  it  never  entirely 


supplanted  "  I."  The  pronouns,  however,  mended 
their  pace,  gained  a  lead,  and  gradually  displaced 
"  Baby  "  altogether. 

There  was  yet  another  self-word,  "  She,"  a 
self-word  acquired  by  direct  imitation — that  is,  by 
hearing  people  say,  "  She  needs  a  clean  dress,"  and 
tlie  like — was  used  as  early  as  the  twenty-third  month 
and  is  noted  .-is  common  towards  the  end  of  the 
twenty-sixth  month.  It  continues  so  for  about  two 
months,  then  diminishes,  and  is  discontinued  about 
the  end  of  the  thirty-second  month. 

Then  the  I'rofessor  goes  on  to  ask,  "In  what  sense  is 
'  I '  a  social  conception  ?  "  and  answers,  "  '  I '  is  social 
in  that  the  very  essence  of  it  is  the  assertion  of  self- 
will  in  a  social  medium  of  which  the  speaker  is 
conscious." 

Then  follow  a  w  hole  series  of  observations  which  in 
the  hands  of  an  aflectionatc  mother  might  introduce 
the  matimal  brain  to  the  value  of  the  study  of 
jjsychology. 


FACTS  ABOUT  AMERICAN  GRADUATES. 

IVIR.  R.  M.  l;\KM>  contributes  to  the  Yale  Rn'iav 
a  statistical  study  of  the  Yale  graduates,  and  oflers 
much  valuable  matter  for  reflection. 

The  occupations  selected  by  Yale  graduates  are 
noted:  law  in  1867-ICS86  takes  35  i)er  cent,  of  the 
graduates,  having  risen  to  that  figure  from  17  f>er 
cent,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ministry,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  fallen  from  36  per  cent,  in  1701- 
1791  to  8  per  cent,  in  1867-18S6. 

Kighly-one  percent,  of  Yale  graduates,  1 797-1866, 
were  married,  loS  unmarried,  the  rest  unknown.  The 
proi)ortion  of  graduates  married  has  stcadilydiminishcd 
from  883  per  cent,  in  1701-1791  to  633  per  cenL  in 
1867-1886.  The  ministry  leads  in  every  {period  but 
the  earliest  These  figures  the  writer  regards  as 
"  almost  conclusive  confirmation  of  the  general  belief 
that  marriage  has  been  grow  ing  constantly  less  popular, 
especially  since  1870,  amongst  the  educated  classes" 
of  the  United  States. 

The  age  at  marriage  of  \ale  graduates  has  steadily 
increased  from  277  years  1701-1791,  to  305  years 
1867-1886.  During  the  ix-riod  1797-1866  the  largest 
projjortion  of  marriages  have  taken  place  between  the 
years  25  and  29,  and  the  next  largest  between  the 
years  30  and  34.  The  average  number  of  years 
between  graduation  and  marriage  has  remained 
almost  the  same  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  number  of  children  |)er  family  of  \ale  gra- 
duates has  sunk  from  57  in  1 701-1791  to  2  02  in 
1867-1886.  Taking  the  Yale  graduate  as  an  index 
of  the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  there  has 
manifestly  been  in  these  classes  a  decline  in  the 
birthrate  during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  writer 
infers  that  this  decline,  being  a  general  one,  is  indi- 
cative of  some  general  underlying  cause,  such  as 
increased  cost  of  living,  or  a  desire  to  give  the 
children  a  better  education. 
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THE  MILK  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Copenhagen  is,  according  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams, 
iri  McCiure's,  the  fortunate  city  that  has  solved  the 
great  problem.  Dr.  Busck  thirty  years  ago  had  his 
attention  roused  by  a  workman  of  his  worrying  about 
his  sick  child,  for  whom  he  could  not  get  good 
milk.  The  worthy  doctor  roused  three  University 
professors,  a  diplomatist,  a  physician,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  philanthropist,  to  form  the  Milk  Furnishing 
Society  of  Copenhagen,  with  a  capital  of  ^500. 
The  venture  succeeded  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  capital  is  now  worth  ^^3,000.  It 
has  purified  the  entire  milk  trade  of  Copenhagen,  and 
extended  its  influence  to  the  adjoining  country,  as  well 
as  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  It  owns  no 
dairy  farms  or  cattle ;  it  merely  distributes  and 
controls.  It  educates  and  safeguards.  lt.s  motto  is 
"  pure  milk  from  sound  cows."  Forty  firms,  with 
5,000  cows,  are  under  contract  with  it.  These  firms 
are  bound  to  feed  their  milk  cattle  with  certain  kinds  of 
fodder,  to  turn  them  out  to  pasture  during  the  season, 
and  to  report  at  once  any  disease  among  the  animals, 
the  work-folk,  or  their  families. 

TWELVE    HOURS    FROM    COW   TO   CONSUMER. 

The  society's  inspectors  inspect  every  cow  in  every 
stable  at  least  once  a  month.  Between  notification 
and  inspection  the  Society  pays  contract  price  for 
suspected  milk  which  is  not  sold : — 

The  contracting  dairy-farms  are  required  to  be  and  are  nio<JeIs 
of  cleanliness.  The  stables  are  specially  built,  in  most  cases, 
and  are  kept  like  a  New  England  kitchen.  The  cattle  them- 
selves are  groomed,  before  milking,  like  horses  for  a  show-ring, 
and  if  this  seems  to  smack  of  meticulous  precision  at  first 
thought,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  ungroomed  cow  may, 
while  being  milked,  shake  filth  or  hairs  into  the  milk  receptacle. 
Xo  dry-sweeping  in  the  stables  is  permitted — to  fill  the  air  with 
possible  germs  and  inevitable  dirt.  The  milkers  are  dressed  in 
special  costumes,  frequently  changed,  and  there  are  always  soap, 
water  and  towels  convenient  to  the  milking  room,  which  the 
milking  force  is  expected  to  use  frequently.  Immediately  after 
milking,  the  milk  is  strained,  poured  into  the  sterilized  re- 
ceptacles provided  by  the  Society,  cooled  to  five  degrees 
Centigrade,  and  set  in  a  cold  chamber.  By  arrrmg^mcnt  with 
the  railroads  special  cars  are  ready  at  hand,  and  the  product  is 
shipped  to  the  Society's  headquarters  in  Copenhagen,  a  private 
track  bringing  it  to  the  doors  of  the  great  central  building. 
Usually  the  milk  reaches  the  consumer  before  it  is  twelve  hours 
old  ;  always  before  it  is  twenty-four  hours  old. 

SEALED,   TASTED,    FILTERED,    BOITLED. 

Any  unsealed  can  is  at  once  turned  over  to  be 
made  into  butter,  and  paid  for  at  a  lower  price.  The 
cans  are  weighed,  the  temperature  is  taken,  the  milk 
arranged  in  classes  and  samples,  one  set  of  samples 
going  to  the  laboratory,  the  other  to  a  corps  of  expert 
tasters,  who  are  all  wonien — women  being  found  to 
have  a  more  delicate  sense  of  taste  than  men.  .These 
tasters,  however,  only  work  an  hour  at  a  time  at  their 
work,  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  being  then  dulled. 
For  every  imperfect  sample  the  taster  receives  a 
premium  of  about  3|-d.  After  being  tasted,  the  pro- 
duct is  strained  through  three  filters  of  boiled  gravel, 
out  of  which  it  is  cooled  again  and  bottled  by 
machinery,  or  despatched  to  the  large  metal  recep- 


tacles in  the  delivery  wagons.  The  proverb  is, 
"  Milk  is  no  cleaner  than  the  dirtiest  thing  it  touches." 
There  are  about  430  employees  in  the  plant — 230 
delivery  boys,  120  men,  and  eighty  women.  The 
Society's  milk  sells  for  about  2^d.  a  quart,  slightly 
above  the  standard  price  in  Copenhagen. 

TRADE   DOUBLED    IN    CONSEQUENCE. 

Instead  of  injuring  the  dairy  industry  of  the  nation, 
these  restrictions  have  aided  and  extended  it.  The 
daily  consumption  of  milk  per  head  is  more  than 
double  what  it  was  before  these  arrangements 
came  in. 

The  i)ublic  Board  of  Health  supervises  all  sales  of 
milk.  No  person  can  sell  milk  without  notifying  the 
sanitary  police.  Every  milk-seller  must  be  able  to 
trace  where  he  has  got  the  milk  from  that  is  supplied 
to  a  certain  household,  so  that  when  disease  breaks 
out  in  that  household  the  disease  may  be  traced  to 
its  source.  The  tuberculine  test  has  led  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  at  the  great  abbattoirs  to  five, 
four,  or  one  per  cent.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
thirty  per  cent,  of  all  the  herds  are  tuberculous. 


COUNTRY  FOR  BOYS,   TOWN  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  seems  to  be  the  preference  of  Nature,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  by  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  in  a  note  on  sex  ratio  at  birth  in  town  and 
country.  In  France,  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  births,  1801  to  1865,  was  103  to  100  irj  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  1043  to  100  in  other  cities, 
and  105*3  ^'^  ^°*^  '"  ^^  rural  districts  : — 

For  the  German  Empire  at  large,  the  male  t>>   ; 
mate  and  living  births  are  as  1056  to  100,  the  pr 
slightly  lower    in    Saxony  and   Wiirienibcrg.      \ ■ 
fifty-five  large  cities,  six  in  1S95  and  seven  in   1896  iiiaiiilc^l  an 
absolute   excess   of  female   births.     Diisscldurf  figures  among 
these  in  both  years. 

In  Russia,  on  the  contrar)',  in  thirty-nine  out  of 
forty-nine  governments  the  proix)rtion  of  boys  to  girls 
born  is  higher  in  city  than  country,  thus  reversing  the 
law.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  regards  this  law,  that 
more  females  relatively  to  males  are  born  in  city  than 
in  country,  as  an  established  fact,  and  asks  for  an 
explanation.  .\  lower  vitality  is  suggested  by 
l';ilhbeck  in  his  study  of  the  Swedish  nobility.  In 
Michigan,  where  both  parents  were  native-born,  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  at  birth  was  least, 
under  105  to  100;  where  both  parents  were  foreign- 
born,  the  proportion  of  males  was  abnormally  high, 
often  108  to  100:  while  for  so-called  mixed  marriages, 
the  proportion  of  males  was  higher  still.  Several 
other  explanations  are  offered. 


Pictures  of  Christ's  face  in  early  Christian  art  are 
given  by  T.  H.  Bird  in  the  Sunday  Strand.  There 
is  also  a  sketch  of  Mr.  George  Hooi>er,  United 
Methodist  Church,  East  Dulwich,  who,  because 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Church  Federa- 
tion, is  called  "  The  Bishop  of  London  Free 
Churches." 
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THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

Mrs.  John  Van  \orst  contributes  a  very  sugges- 
tive paper  on  the  traditions  of  the  French  stage  to 
Lippincotfs.  She  declares  that  **  There  is  something 
in  the  Catholic  education  which  at  the  cradle  does 
away  with  th'-  seif-rons<  iousncss  that  is  the  curse  of 
our  introsiKctivf  Puritanism.  It  is  this  primary 
education  in  self-forijetfulncss  which  makes  of  the 
French  people  better  actors  than  we."  It  is  training 
that  makes  the  actor  in  France.  The  great  value 
attached  to  the  drama  in  France  the  writer  illustrates 
thus  :— 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  and  the  burning  of  Moscow,  durint; 
the  midnight  hoars  that  preceded  a  frantic  slaughter  in  which 
hun<lre«is  of  thousands  were  to  perish,  how  did  Napoleon  occupy 
hw  mind  ? 

Not  in  the  m»^it.^tir>n  of  militnry  tactics— here  his  resolution 
w.i>  t.ikrn.  Hut  in  th'-  combination  of  the  various  details  regard- 
\uz_  the  famous  tr><i;>c  who  were  playing  in  Paris  at  the  Theitrc 
Fr'-    i:-,  antl  rcgariiinij  their  succcs«)rs  for  all  time. 

1  "treaty    of    Moscow,"    composed    and    drawn    up    by 

\  .;  n  on  that  agitating  night,  shows  what  place  of  import- 
ance hr  gave  fo  the  National  Theatre.  He  provided  in  detail 
for  the  org.ini<ation  of  the  company,  he  arranged  for  thdr 
co-operation  in  the  commercial  l)cncfits  of  the  house,  he  named 
the  amount  of  thrir  |K'n>iions  and  the  number  of  years  tlicy 
should  serve  in  obtaining  them.  Every  detail  w.is  arranged  for 
them  and  remains  still  the  working  basis  of  the  Comc-die 
rtan9ajse. 

'•  Acting  in  France  must  be  a  consummate  profes- 
on  "  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — 

To  feel  a  thing  while  you  are  writing   about   it — so  Flaubert 
lu«-.!     i-   1;   I  T  ..IS  to  art.     To  feel  a  thing  while  you  arc 
wrote — is  disastrous  to  dramatic  effect. 
I)y  a  great  critic,  b  the  true  rule  adopted 

I.  h   make  a    me<liocre  actor  ;  it  is 

■    the  multitude  of  bad  actors  ;  and 

1  of  any  feeling  which  prepares  the 

y  conce<led,  the  Paris  theatre  is  better  than  the 

.. for  ibLs  very  reason  :  French  people  like  acting, 

«c  like  acltcxNcs. 

The  whole  paixr  is  an  interesting  suggestion  of  the 
ontra.st  between  Amcriciin  individualism  and  French 
ollectivism,  between    Catholic    freedom    from   self- 
consciousness  and  Puritan  introsjx-ctivc-ncss. 


NAPOLEON    III.    SELF-REVEALED. 

SoMK.    rNI'l'Itl.l.SHEn    LkTIKKs. 

Tiir.  mid-November  number  of  Im  Kaur  begins 
MO  publication  of  a  selection  of  the  hithcrio  unpub- 
>hed  letters  of  Napoleon  III.  to  Hortcnso  I.,acroix, 
tterw.irds  Madame  Cornu. 

The  letters,  which  extend  from   1820  to  1872,  arc 
Imost  300  in   number,  and  onlv  about  a  dozen  of 
icm  were  published  entire  by  Blanchard  Jerrold  in 
MS  Life  of  Napoleon  III.     The  style  of  the  letters, 
lys  Seymour  de  Ricci,  their  editor,  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  history.     They  show  real  erudition,  but  also 
isatiable  ambition,  a  natural  tendency  to  tempori.se, 
,il)solute   incapacity,  ('specially  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
to  come  to  a   decision  and  maintain  it  against  his 
friends— in   a   word,   all   the   qualities    and   all   the 


defects  of  the  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  France  from 
the  days  of  1848  to  the  day  of  Sedan.  Year  by  year 
we  follow  the  evolution  of  his  mind.  Down  to  1870 
the  letters  of  the  Emperor  are  those  of  a  busy 
sovereign  who  has  not  forgotten  his  past ;  finally,  it  is 
the  sad  adieu  of  the  prisoner  of  Wilhelmshohe,  and  of 
the  e-xile  of  Chislchurst. 

NAPOLEON    IN    THE    D.<VS   OP    1848. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  London,  June  30th, 
1848:— 

Mv  f?<  ir  Hnrtrnv,  —  T  wn?  j:oing  to  write  to  thank  you  for 
h.T.  .    ind    to  ask  for  news  of  you 

wi  c.ime  to  reassuf  ■  me. 

\'.  -iken  place,  and  how  much 

I  con^ra;u!.\:c  lu) -ell  on  h.ivint;  resigned,  for  without  that  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  the  pretext  for  that  drc.idful 
battle.  I  know  very  well,  nevertheless,  that  my  conduct  has 
not  prevented  calumny,  and  that  people  pretend  that  I  suhsi<iised 
the  rising.  But  rumours  which  will  fall  before  the  light  of  facts 
matter  little.  We  live  in  a  very  terrible  lime,  and  I  sec  on  all 
sides  an  early  dissolution  of  Society. 

Nevertheless,  my  heart  refuses  to  believe  what  my  eyes  see, 
and  I  still  hope  that  France  will  come  out  triumphitnt  from  this 
mess  of  blood. 

Kind  regards  to  your  mother  and  to  your  husband,  and 
assuring  you  of  my  sincere  friendship.  Louts  NAPt^i.F.ON. 

Writing  in  the  Corrtspondant  of  October  loth  and 
two  following  numbers,  Henri  Welschinger  gives 
us  an  article  on  Nipoleon  III.  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  notably  tit  pail  they  played  in  the  war  ot" 
1 870-1,  and  the  t  agic  events  which  pursued  them 
down  to  1873. 


Curiosities  of  Precedence. 
In  the  LaJys  Realm  Mary  Spencer  Warren  describes 
the  strange  anomalies  in  English  society  due  to  the 
laws  of  precedence.  An  .Vdmiral  of  the  Fleet,  for 
instance,  may  have  seen  fifty  years'  service,  but  inust 
follow  his  midshipman,  if  of  inferior  rank  to  him. 
The  Primate  ranks  next  to  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  but  his  wife  is  merely  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  has 
no  place  in  the  table  of  precedence — an  anomaly 
which  has  its  cause,  probably,  in  the  fact  that  origin- 
ally high  Church  dignitaries  were  celibate,  and  then 
was  no  need  to  provide  for  any  wives.  The  Duchess 
of  Fife  ranks  next  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  ot 
Wales ;  but  her  husband,  being  only  a  Scotch  Dukf. 
is  twenty-four  steps  Ijelow  in  the  table  of  precedence 
.and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ranks  far  below  the  Princes^ 
Louise,  who  comes  a  step  below  Princess  Mary  01 
Wales,  who  in  turn  is  seven  steps  above  the  Princesses 
Alexandra  at.d  Maud  of  Fife,  the  King's  grand- 
daughters. The  Prime  Minister  follows  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  second  Lord  Spiritual ;  but  ther( 
is  no  place  for  his  wife.  King's  Counsellors  have  no 
place  in  the  table  of  precedence,  nor  have  King's 
Sunjeons,  as  such  ,  and  though  Bishops  are  recognised, 
Deans  are  not.  .\s  for  foreigners,  only  Royal  per- 
sonages anrl  .\nihassador.<  have  any  place  at  the 
English  Court ;  and  when  Court  mourning  is  ordered, 
it  must  be  worn  by  the  entire  personnel  of  each 
Embassy. 
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HOW  A  PRIEST   SAVED  THE  PEASANTS  OF 

BRABANT. 
The  Motiih  contains  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sykes  on  agricultural  associations  in 
Dutch  Brabant.  Since  1870  the  agriculture  of  North 
Brabant  had  suffered  heavily  either  from  Free  Trade 
or  from  the  suction  of  labour  to  the  large  towns. 
Things  were  made  worse  by  the  wholesale  manufac- 
ture of  margarine,  which  was  passed  off  on  foreign 
l  markets  as  Dutch  butter,  with  consequent  loss, 
j-  especially  of  the  English  market.  Rev.  P.ere  Van 
den  Elzen,  with  other .  friends,  took  the  lead  in 
forming,  in  1896,  the  Christian  League  of  the  Peasants 
of  North  Brabant  (Boerenbond).  In  ten  years  this 
Bond  came  to  number  161  local  sections,  with  a 
total  of  20,110  members,  there  being  only  36,000 
heads  of  families  in  the  province  of  Brabant  who 
follow  agricultural  pursuits.  The  aim  of  the  associa- 
tions is  to  aid  .the  foundation  of  local  syndicates,  to 
bind  them  together,  and  to  protect  the  interests, 
material  and  moral,  of  the  peasants.  It  is  a  federa- 
tion of  local  syndicates,  each  section  being  self- 
governed,  with  its  own  council  and  its  own  spiritual 
adviser.  It  also  has  agencies  for  mutual  insurance 
against  fire,  mutual  insurance  against  the  mortality  of 
horses  and  cows,  and  agricultural  banks. 
"the  BurrER  war." 
It  federated  the  dairy  makers,  who  were  being 
exploited  by  the  dealers  and  shopkeepers,  and  a 
butter  war  has  been  waged  in  consequence.  The 
Zuivelbond,  or  Dairy  Makers'  Association,  has 
arranged  for  the  better  inspection  and  guarantee  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  butter.  Each  basket  of  butter 
carries  a  number  and  the  weight.  They  are  tested 
by  small  hollow  lances,  and  the  State  exercises  special 
inspection,  attaching  a  stamp  as  its  guarantee  of 
genuineness.  The  inspectors  supervise  all  cases  of 
sale  or  purchase.  The  introduction  of  any  percep- 
tible quantity  of  margarine  involves  a  fine  of 
500  florins  for  the  first  offence,  a  thousand  for  the 
second,  and  five  years  in  prison  for  the  third  !  The 
writer  prophesies  that  the  Zuivelbond  will  conquer,  as 
the  markets  of  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  accept 
Qnly  stamped  butter.  In  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  butter  has  increased  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  consequently  in  price. 
Improved  processes  have  been  introduced,  greater 
cleanliness,  and  efficient  inspectors  practically  serve 
as  instructors.  The  Boerenbond  has  a  weekly  paper, 
the  IVeekblaJ,  with  a  circulation  of  15,000. 

A    TRIUMPH    OF    RELIGION. 

The  crisis  in  agriculture  has  already  diminished,  if 
it  has  not  disappeared  altogether.  Comfort  has 
'-  returned,  the  peasant  welcomes  progress,  appreciates 
artificial  modes  of  tillage  and  careful  selection  of 
beasts,  is  more  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  teacher 
and  engineer.  He  prides  himself  on  paying  terms 
cash.  There  has  also  grown  among  the  peasants 
more  of  joint  responsibility,  better  union  and  more 


charity.  This  Christian  League  admits  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  But  the  preponderance  of  Catholicf; 
ensures  that  the  spiritual  adviser  of  every  syndicate  is 
the  parish  priest. 

What  a  Catholic  priest  has  done  for  Brabant,  could 
not  our  Anglican  clergy  do  for  the  decadent  agricultural 
districts  of  this  country  ? 


DOCTORS*  FEES. 

Dr.  Heffenger,  writing  in  the  jXort/i  American 
Rcvieu)  for  November  on  "  The  Medical  Fee,"  says 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  never 
attempted  to  establish  an  ethical  fee.  Thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  practice  of  New  York  City  is 
charity,  and  in  one-third  of  these  cases  the  doctor  is 
imposed  on.     Dr.  Heffenger  holds  that: — 

The  possession  of  great  wealth  undoubtedly  carries  with  it 
heav)'  obligations,  and  every  man  should  expect  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  The  legal  fee  is  graded  according  to  the  ^um 
involved,  or  the  value  of  the  liberty  or  life  jeopardised.  Why 
should  not  the  same  principle  obtain  in  medicine?  There  is 
practically  little  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fees  asked  by  the 
same  class  of  men  in  England  and  America.  The  usual  chamber 
consultation  fee  in  I^ndon  is  two  guineas,  and  capital  operations 
cost  from  twenty  guineas  to  the  thousands,  according  lo  the 
gravity  of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient.  Con- 
sultation on  the  Rix-iera,  which  necessitates  several  days  of 
absence,  is  usually  four  hundred  guineas. 

In  America  the  absence  of  a  day  or  two  is  held  to 
justify  a  charge  of  from  500  to  1,000  dollars. 

One  New  York  doctor  got  ^200  for  attending  to 
the  fractured  finger  of  a  polo  player.  Another 
received  ;^3,ooo  for  an  operation  in  appendicitis.  A 
millionaire*  paid  a  physician  ^5,000  for  a  week's 
attendance.  A  New  York  physician  received  ^^i  2,000 
tor  a  week's  sea  voyage  with  a  tuberculosis  |)atient, 
who  died  on  coming  into  ix)rt : — 

The  large  fees  received  by  famous  mcdiial  men  in  later  life 
will  be  generally  found  to  follow  many  years  of  ill-requited  toil. 
The  lives  of  Professor  Samuel  I).  Gri--.  .if  \ii:cri.  1.  .\w\  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Sir  James  Paget,  0  this. 

In   the  history  of  the  life  of  Sir  .Asii.  :  ucd 

surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  1:  ■   had 

an  even  harder  struggle  during  the  gituui  ;  .ui  ul  i..»  piofes- 
sional  life.  He  says  :  "  My  receipts  for  the  first  year  were  five 
guineas;  the  second,  ^26;  the  third,  /'u  :  'lie  l'«urth,  ^96; 
the  fifth,   j^ioo  ;    the    sixth,  /200  :  /400  ;    the 

eighth,  C^\o  ;  the  ninth  [the  year  he  surgeon  to 

the  hospital],  ;^ 1, 100.     In  1813  he  r-   ■  iT'. 3^0  for 

an  operation  in  lithotomy." 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  ^f  cmoirs  and  Letters,  says  :  "  If  I 
had  diet!  before  I  was  forty-seven,  I  should  have  left  my  wife 
and  children  in  extrenu-  |K)verty  ;  if  I  had  died  or  become  unfit 
for  hard  work  before  I  was  sixty,  they  would  have  Ix^en  very 
poor."  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  he  worked  hard 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  six  da\'s  a  week,  and  travelled  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  miles  in  a  year.  His  yearly  income,  till  heliad 
been  a  surgeon  sixteen  years,  did  not  vxcfifA  £,\QO.  After  this, 
it  grew  to  ;^700,  and  gradually  increasol  until  it  exceeded 
/^lo.ooo,  falling  at  once  to  alxjut  ;^7,<x>o  wh«'n  he  gave  up 
operating.     Tljus  it  is  seen  that  this  famous  I-    '  -j  (jjd 

not  Ixnjin  to  receive  large  fees  until  after  h.  ugh 

immrdiitclv  afterward  he  had  the  most  lucr.  :  ...  the 

L't'         '  '       .     The  surgeon  nf  the  presein    .lay.   i-  a  rule, 

co:  it-cs  than  the  physician,  but  a  hundred  years 

agi  reversed. 
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WILL  THE  AIRSHIP   DESTROY  CIVILISATION? 

I'ORKCAST    OF    MR.    H.    G.    WeI-US. 

xV  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Pa//  Afali  Ma^a- 
tie,  Mr.  W.  (i.  Wells  brings  to  a  close  his  startling 
.niance  of  the  future,  "The  War  in  tlie  Air."  This 
;ory,  which  dra^s  at  the  Uginninjj,  closes  in  a  scene 
>t  unexampled  horror.  Yet  the  last  part  of  the  book 
,  infinitely  better  worth  rcadini;  than  all  the  preced- 
Mij  chapters.  For  in  it  Mr.  Wells  jxiints  a  picture  of 
vhat  may  liap|x:n,  and  in  all  jirobability  will  happen, 
I  the  advent  of  the  airship  does  not  rouse  the  nations 
.1  the  world  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  suppress  war. 
This  sounds  fantastic,  and  it  seems  wrong  to  despair 
of  anything.  Certainly  if  .Mr.  Wells  is  right— and 
there  are  many  grounds  for  thinking  he  is  not  far 
wrong— the  transfer  of  war  from  sea  and  land  is 
inevitable  if  war  itself  is  allowed  to  continue.  But 
war  in  the  air,  although  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
.  omparatively  small  bloodshed  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  th.-  number  of  combatants,  threatens  civilisation 
with  infinitely  greater  evils  than  those  which  were 
pro(lu<  ed  by  wars  of  the  past. 

ON  THE  VERGE  OF  THE  AHVSS. 

In  Mr.  Wells's  vivid  picture  we  sec  portrayed  some 
of  the  tonsecjuences  of  the  new  kind  of  war.  He 
shows  us  a  London  empty  and  dead.  He  shows  us 
civilisation  smitten  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  all  the 
complex  machinery  by  which  men  find  their  daily 
bread  shattered  by  the  new  instrument  of  destruction, 
with  the  result  that  the  world  is  wasted  by  famine, 
followed  by  a  plague  which  sweeps  off  more  than  half 
her  inhabitants.  It  reads  like  a  nightmare  ;  but  no 
one  who  considers  the  highly  artificial  fabric  of  modern 
«ivilisation  and  reflects  upon  the  possible  consecjuence 
of  the  kind  of  unending  war  which  the  new  system 
will  ush<.T  in,  can  seriously  doubt  that  something  very 
like  what  Mr.  Wells  pictured  will  actually  happ<.;n.  If 
so,  civilisation  is  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  and  unless 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  avails  to  suppress  war, 
war  in  the  air  may  suppress  civilisation. 

CRASH    OK    THE    CREDIT   .SV.STEM. 

Tlie  following  is  a  description  of  the  end  of  ; 
civilised  world  : — 

Already  ihc  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  world  w-i;  Maj; 

ing  when  that  fKCurrc«l.     With  the  dcsir-  • 

iVcl  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  thcsm.i 
the  navnl   rri-'Tirp  of  Germany   in  il' 

l.urni:  '    :i(j  of  billions  of  pounM-    ^v  ' v 

,n  tt  .  cities  of  the  world,  the  f.i 

,,,-it;.  ne  home  for  the  fir^t  time, 

in  the  'iw,  '  .  thf  con«.ciousnc»s  of  mankini.  <  r< m  .»<;ii 
■  lown  in  a  wild  whirl  of  selling.  Evcrywhrrc  appcircii  a 
phenomenon  tlwt  ha.l  already  in  a  mil-l  drj^rrc  mani- 
Icstcd  itself  in  proiolinj:  ptriods  of  p.imc  ;  a  desire 
to  stcurc  and  hoar.i  f^M  l«f..rc  prices  r.ichctl  bottorn. 
Hut  now  it  spre.vl  like  wildfire,  it  became  universal. 
Above  w.os  visible  conflict  .md  destruction  ;  bclovr 
something  w.ts  happeninij  f.ir  more  deadly  .and  incurable 
to  the  flimsy  fabric  of  fiiiance  and  comtnercialisra  in  which   men 


h.id  »o  blindly  put  their  trust.  As  the  airships  f»uRht  above, 
the  visible  gold  supply  of  the  world  vanished  Ulow.  An 
epidemic  of  private  cornering  and  universal  distnisl  swept  the 
world.  In  a  few  weeks,  money,  except  for  dcpreciate<i  paper, 
v.inislic'!,  int..  v.Tilts,  into  holes,  into  the  walls  of  houses,  int 
,,.,  '  Money    vanished,    and    at    its   di- 

„.  .  V  came  to  an  end.     The  ctonom; 

'„    .  1.      It  was  like  the  stroke   of  soiiw 

iii%t.i-M.  ;  it  vv.ii  like  ili'-  water  vanishing  out  of  the  blood  of 
living  creature;  it  w.is  a  sudden,  universal  coagulation  ■ 
intercourse.  .   .   . 


And  : 
the  sciei 

held     t 
I''- 


Ameti 
hat  emlrd 
.  with  the 


A  VMS    **  WAR   OF   ALL   AGAt.NST   ALL." 

■       .  •'    •  '-id  been  the  livinj;  fortress  >'f 

:  fell  upon  the  nil II ions  it  h:. 

:i>hip  ;    as  these  |.i  ople,  p(  : 

.   ;  iiii.  m.irvcl  of  credit  Utterly  destroy*-; 

.untK-,i  and  relentless,  pourc<l  across  tl 

r  I  to  America  and  westward  to  Kurop. 


h. 

Thep.u,  ■       -      '■'-■■■■-     - 

The  I  : 
under  i:- 

empircsanJ  i-  '  m  .thinj;  mas,  .  • 

flict.     The  w.  -triile  from  a  unity 

broader  than  ti.  I'^n   Kmpirc  at  its  t 

fragmentation  a*   complete  as  the  robber-baron   p. n.i  ol 
Middle  Ages. 

FAMINF^    PLAGUE,   WORLD-COLI.APSF.. 

A  fourth  ph.isc  follows.     Through  the  struggle  a^ninst  Cha' 
in  the  wake  of  the  Famine,  came  now  another 
hum.inity— the  Pestilence,  the  Purple  Death.      I 
not  pause.     The  (\.v^^  still  fly.     Fresh  air-fleets  ■ 
of  airship,   and  ben.ath    their   swooping  strui;j;;<      in.     w^.i 
darkens — scarcely  heeled  by  history. 

.So    th.at    a  universal    social    collapse    followed     ^   it  were 
logical  conseijuence.   upm  world-wide  war.      ^^ 
were  great  populations,  great  m.xsses  of  people  f 
without  work,  wiihoui  money,  .and  unable  to  ge: 
was  in  every  \v(>rkin^;-cl.ass  quarter  in  the  world  wiii.iu  i!in 
weeks  of  the  iK-giimini;  of  the  war.      Within  a  month  there  v 
not  a  city  anywhere  in   which  the  ordinary  haw  an  I   social  pr 
ccdure   had    not   K-en    replace<l    by    some  form   of  emergeii 
control,   in   which  firearms  and  military   executions   were    i 
being  used  to  keep  order   and  prevent  violence.     .\nd  still 
the  poorer  quarters  and  in  the  populous  districts  and  even  Ju  i 
and  there  already  among  those  who  had   been  wealthy,  fanii: 
spread. 

UNIVERSAL  RUIN. 

And  as  the  rxbanstion  of  themechaniaii  re'.nurt .  -  ,>i  umi 

tion  clears  the  hr.i\<n>  of    airships  at  last  altogether,    .\narci 

r.inini.  :iii  '  !'■    "il  •    '    irr  'li  .overed  triumphant  below.       I 

vi  become  but  names  in  the  mou 

;\re  ruins  and   unburiol  dead,  :i 

•v.  .r-    in   n   mnrtril    -pnthv.      H 


l,cK'>Hen     o!    »ii>p.ur    j;!.  .im    m    l.uinne  ■  bii-hl    <)••-.        U   is  a 
universal  diss<'lnti>Mi.      The  fine  or<l<r  and   welfare  of  the  earth 
!  .V,    .iuiiii.l..i    .ik.    U-,  .  M.loded  bla.iciei.       In   five  short  years 
•   human  life  have  undergone  a  rett 
1-    that    between    the    age    of    ;' 
,,,, ,  ^     !  the  ninth  century. 

Impossible  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no  nightmare 
dream  of  a  sensational  romancer.  It  is  a  prophetic 
forecast  of  what  may  happen  in  the  next  ten  years. 
War  in  the  air  will  kill  out  other  kinds  of  war,  but. 
left  unchecked  to  its  natural  development,  it  will 
stamp  out  civilisation  and  half  the  human  race. 


./"■ 
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WANTED-A  WOMAN'S  PARLIAMENT 
Is  the  Nineteerith  Century,  Caroline  K.  Stephen  lays 
down  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  The  political  office  of  women  should  be  purely  consulta- 
tive, not  legislative. 

2.  Women  should  he  elected  to  fill  this  office  by  women 
only. 

3.  The  representatives  thus  chosen  shouhl  deliberate  in  a 
separate  chamber. 

She  says : — 

My  dream  would  be  that  a  certain  number  of  representative 
women  (say  two  for  each  county)  should  meet  during  the  session 
of  Parliament  to  consider,  revise,  and  suggest  amendments  to 
any  Bills  sent  to  them  by  either  House,  at  its  own  discretion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  generally  known  that  such  an  experi- 
ment was  actually  tried  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  by  the 
.Society  of  Friends,  whose  supreme  legislative  authority  had 
always  been  the  Yearly  Meeting,  of  which  all  men  F"riends  were 
members,  though  the  number  attending  it  has  usually  not  been 
a  tenth  part  of  the  actual  membership  of  the  Society.  The  time 
might,  of  course,  come  when  (as  lias  happened  to  the  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  the  Women's  Cham- 
ber might  in  some  form  or  other  become  absorbed  into  some 
joint  assembly. 

The  Political  Capacity  of  Women, 
Mr.  E.  Goulding,  writing  in  the  Nituteenth  Century, 
under  the  title  "  A  Tory  Plea  for  Woman's  Suffrage," 
says :  — 

All  available  facts  go  to  show  that  women  will  not  make  less 
capable  electors  than  men.  F.very  year  Parliament  delegates 
more  and  more  powers  to  local  authorities  for  which  women  can 
now  vote.  There  is  the  experience  of  some  of  our  great  colonies 
and  of  some  of  the  American  States,  and,  still  nearer  home,  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Women  exercise  about  a  fifth  of  the  lay 
patronage  of  the  Church.  For  a  century,  as  members  of  the 
East   India    Comi^any,    tliey  helped    to  elect   the  directors   who 


controlled  our  Indian  possessions.  They  vote  as  proprietors  of 
Bank  of  England  stock,  and  as  shareholders  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
mercial undertakings.  In  which  of  all  these  capacities  have 
they  failed  to  justify  confidence  ?  Above  all,  there  is  the 
experience  of  the  Crown. 


Ulustrations  £ur,\iu.] 

Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  the  First  Lady  Mayor,  Returning 
from  the  Parish  Church,  Aldeburgh. 


WHAT  CATHOLICS  MUST  BELIEVE  ABOUT 
THE  BIBLE. 
Bishop  Weli.don  contributes  to  the  Xitutt-enth 
Century  a  carefully  prepared  paper  contrasting  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  view  as  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bihle.  Of  the  Reformers,  Calvin  alone  in- 
sisted upon  the  doctrine  of  the  literal  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  inerrancy  of  Holy  Writ.  But  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  tied  up  to  a  theory  of  inspiration  that 
out-Calvins  Calvin.  The  j)resent  Pope  has  in- 
creased the  burden  upon  reason,  but,  says  Bishop 
Welldon— 

The  fetters  were  forge^l  before  his  time,  and  his  predecessor 
riveted  them  on  the  Church  in  an  Encyclical  I>ctter  of 
his  own,  "  Upon  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture" — the  letter 
commonly  cited  from  its  initial  words  3a  Prcvidentissimus  Detu. 
It  will  be  worth  while  to  summarise  the  conclusions  of  this 
remarkable  document. 

.According  to  the  Pope,  it  would  be  impious  either  to  regard 
inspiration  as  limite<l  to  certain  jwrtions  of  the  Bible  or  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  sacred  writers.  It  would  be 
intolerable  to  concede  that  Divine  inspiration  relates  to  matters 
of  faith  and  morals  and  to  these  alone.  For  when  the  truth  is 
at  stake,  no  one  is  entitled  to  argue  that  it  is  not  so  important 
to  consider  what  God  said  as  what  was  Hispurf)ose  in  sa^-ing  it. 
.\11  the  books  which  the  Church  receives  as  sacred  and  canonical 
have  been  entirely,  and  in  all  their  parts,  composed  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Divine  inspiration,  so  far 
from  leaving  room  for  any  possibility  of  error,  not  only  excludes 
ii,  but  exchuies  it  without  any  qualification,  inasmuch  as 
God,  who  is  the  Supreme  Tnith, 
cannot  in  His  nature  be  the  Author 
of  any  sort  of  error.  The  complete 
immunity  of  all  the  Scriptures  from  error 
has,  the  Pope  declares,  been  the  most  posi- 
tive belief  of  all  the  Fathers  and  doctors  of 
the  Church.  It  follows  that  the  idea  of  any 
contradiction  between  the  sacred  writers,  or 
of  any  opposition  in  any  one  of  them  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  must  be  repudiated 
as  foolish  and  false.  It  follows,  too,  that 
as  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things 
is  also  the  .Author  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
cannot  be,  cither  in  the  natural  universe  or 
in  the  records  of  history,  anything  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Scriptures. 

Upon  the  character  of  inspiration  the 
Pope  sj>eaks  as  plainly  a.s  uponthe  fact  : 
"  It  is  idle,"'  he  says,  "  to  pretend  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  made  use  of  men  like  instru- 
ments for  writing,  as  though  a  falsehood 
might  have  fallen  from  the  lips,  not  indeed 
of  the  original  Author,  but  of  the  inspired 
writers.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  and 
incited  them  to  writing  in  such  a  way  by 
His  own  supernatural  virtue,  and  stood  by 
them,  as  they  wrote,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  at  one  ami  the  same  time  rightly  con- 
ceived and  sought  faithfully  to  record,  and 
did  in  suitable  language  and  with  infallible 
truthfulness  express,  all  such  things  and 
only  such  things  as  He  commanded.  If  it 
were  not  so.  He  would  not  Himself  be  the 
Author  of  Holy  Scripture  as  a  whole."* 
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AUSTRALIA  IN  MUSIC. 
Mk.  Mathfr  Hl'rton  contributes  to  Cassflt s  Vir\ 
interesting  pa[)er  on  Australian  artistes  in  song  and 
symphony.  A  fair  Australian  who  was  reproached 
for  having  a  country  that  knew  no  nightingale,  retorted, 
"  Our  human  nightingales  arc  world-famous  !  " 

MADAME    MKLBA 

First  amongst  them  stands  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who 
took  her  name,  Mclha,  from  her  native  city,  Mel- 
'  ••'•If.  Hoth  her  i)arents  were  musical  people,  of 
;i  family.  She  was  trained  at  the  Presbyterian 
I  .;e,  Melbourne,  and  later  studied  singing  in 
I'aris.  Of  the  rapture  that  she  has  roused  in  Euro[)e 
and  America,  the  instance  is  given  that  at  her 
farewell  performance  in  the  I'nited  States  she  was 
recalled  no  fewer  than  forty  times.  She  is  said  to  be 
smgularly  unostentatious.  She  makes  no  special 
entry,  but  comes  on  with  the  whole  company.  Once 
in  Paris  the  tenor  suddenly  failed,  and  she  took  up 
his  part  to  prevent  a  break  in  the  melody.  She  is 
well  known  for  her  great  generosity.  Her  com- 
patriots in  Melbourne  went  wild  over  her. 

A    SINGER    TO    IHE    MAORIS. 

Madame  Ada  Crossley  is  a  native  of  Gippsland, 
.Australia.  The  Sydney  people  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered her.  Touring  in  New  Zealand,  she  had 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  translated  into  Maori,  and 
sang  it  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language.  She  is 
now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Francis  Muecke,  a  South 
.Australian  throat  specialist.  In  tending  her  throat 
he  captured  her  heart. 

THROATS    THAT    ARK    r.OI.l)    MINES. 

Miss  Hollander  is  an  Australian  whose  mother  if> 
Engli.sh  and  whose  father  came  from  Puda  Pesth. 
.She  toured  all  ov(.t  England  with  .Madame  P.itti.  In 
.\mcrica  she  api)earcd  at  the  chief  halls  for  about 
eight  minutes  each  evening.  She  was  engaged  and 
|)aid  by  the  minute. 

Miss  Amy  ("astles,  born  in  Australia,  was  trained 
in  a  convent  school  in  Victoria,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  wife  of  an  English  Colonial  (iovcrnor,  w^ho 
said,  "  That  girl  has  a  gold  mine  in  her  throat." 
She  is  frequently  called  "  the  present-day  Jenny 
1  ind." 

Mr.  Percy  Orainger  is  a  noted   Australian   instni 
mcntalist,  who  makes  a  speciality  of  the   study 
languages  and  of  the  collecting  of  folk-songs. 

Miss  Irene  Ainsley  sang  before  Madame  Melba 
four  years  ago.  and   has  since   l>ecomc  her  f<tot^i:ke. 

Madame  Mary  Conly,  .Miss  Esta   D'Ar '    ^■ 

Ehd.i  Russell  are  also  noted.     Mi.ss  1- 
Mad.ime    Miranda,   Miss   Rcgina    Nag:   ^ 
Hall  and  many  others  are  mentioned. 

Italian  singers  are  said  to  owe  their  vibrant  voices 
to  the  moist  valkjs  abounding  in  ammonia.  To 
what,  one  wonders,  will  the  voices  of  those  who  come 
from  the  dry  air  of  Australia  be  a.scribed  ? 


••INDIA  SEETHING  IN  SEDITION.' 

Sir  Edmond  C.  Cox,  late  Deputy-General  of  Police 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  writes  a  very  gloomy 
article  in  the  Nitu-trenth  Century.  He  says  India  i< 
seething  in  sedition  : — 

In'lians  (wcm.iyno  longer  sp«ik  of  them  as  natives  of  Indin  . 
<ji  far  fts  ihcy  posst-ss  .in   articulate  voice,  are  tirf<1  'f  u«,  and 
li-sirc  to  Ixr  <lon«-  «iih  us  once   for  all.     Minor  L.'ri'\anccs,  be 
ilicir  sum  and  sul><»t.ince  what   ihcy  may.  go  for  n   'hing  ;  they 
merely  fringe  on  this  one  an'l  only  cry.  Imlia  for  the  Indiai 
.\gitalion   is  in  the  air.     .Aj^itate,  agitate,  always  agitate,   li 
caught  on.     A  thousand  caus<s  contribute  to  this.     Indin     i. 
wiiole,  as  a  jiolitical  unit,  has  found  a  voice.    There  is  i 
India,  as  there  is  not  a   national    Europe.     India  is  .,! 

and    its   universal    cry    is    for    independence.     The  li.  , .:, 

fmtcrcd  in  a  thousand  ways.  Hatred,  suspicion,  mistrust — tliese  ^ 
are  the  feelings  which  are  to-day  the  most  pronoun<  ,d  on  the  ' 
part  of  Indians  towards  the  ruling  race.     I  -  .   .   - 

scour  the  country  and  do  their  utmost  to  - 
opinions.     Whatever   may   l>e    said    for 

remains  indisputable  that  Europeans  will  n>'"  ire  i  •    l-  ii.in-  on 
equal  terms  in  .sotirty,  and  equally  the  fact  remain'  that  to  the      I 
Indians  this  constitutes  an   intolerable  slur.     It  is  not  in  the 
least  that  the  Indian  would   be  happier  were  the  social   df- 
opened   to    him,   but    he   is   intensely  aggrieved   and   sligh;r 
Ixsrause  it  is  close<i. 

Everywhere  the   Indian   cries   out  against  forei;_ 
nile : — 

Tlieir  own  rule,   they  insist,  could  n^  • 
would  assure<ily  Ik-  better,      liven  if  it  wi  r 
l>e  preferable.      Kven   the  army  has   its  ^ 
disloyal ;  but  a  spirit  of  discontent  is  abroad.      In.  u.rk  \\\a\ 
cxj>ected  of  officers  and  men  has  enormously  incn  i-<<l   of  1 
years.     The  war-worn   .Subeilar,  who  hxs  fought  for    tb-  >^" 
in  a  dozen  campaigns,  whose  breast  is  covced  with  ; 
under  the   orders  of  the  yoimLjest  subaltern  from   S. 
while  he  learns  that   in   the   French  army  in   Algeria  .u.. 
Russian  army  in  Khiva  a  Mahometan  may  rise  at   least  to  tl 
rank  of  major,  and  have  officers  Irom   I'aris  or  .St.  Tctersbu  . 
under  his  command. 


PADEREWSKI  ON  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

The  Crntnry  for  November  publishes  an  interview 
with   M.  Paderewski   in  which  the  famous  i)erfornv 
gives  his  opinions  on  various  musical  com|X)sers  whc' 
works  he  interprets  so  marvellously.     Of  Hrahms  1 
said : — 

He   did    not  quite  have  tlu    n; 
scoring  l.icks  resonance,  tr.  • 
lorn    in  Hamburg,   and   tl: 

1    great    change.       He    <  ^ 
;.  on  a  new  atmosphere.      1 

1       1.    ;.    iniividuai.    ■  ^ 

MK-cUS.        Th<  1 

r.  1-  mixed  ^\ 
■•■■'    <-'r.'n'   "i    ,-.   ,i;iii  will.       ^  r'-.    '.<,,     ,.    :i    great    deal 
.\nd  then  tliet.-  is  Schubert,  too,  as  ;. 


c.f    '.rrlu-st ration.      II 

iirahms  w 

II-  !)ot  a.  pof 


Schumann  in  HrahMi-. 


In  the  andantes  of  hi&  first  and   lb 
even    Mendelssohn,    and   not   very  g« 

- ...  said:— 

1  am  not  much  inter<  st«l  in  my  compositions  after  they 
d-^ne.     I  pinv  »h«""  -v  riy  rrci?nl~.  and  T  prcp.irr  th,  m  a--  c  . 


iht  lauti  clais. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
The  Work  of  .Mr.  Slvmour  Lucas. 
The  extra  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
dealing  with  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas  forms 
the  thirty-third  monograph  issued  in  connection  with 
the  Journal.  These  monographs,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  been  devoted  to  British  artists.  Many  of 
-Mr.  Lucas's  pictures  represent  historical  subjects, 
i:ch  as  "  From  the  Field  of  Sedgemoor,"  "  Cavalier 
id  Roundhead,"  "Cardinal  Wolsey,"  etc.;  others 
are  portraits  ;  and  quite  a  large  number  are  musical 
subjects,  quaint  interiors  full  of  rich  colouring,  elabo- 
rate detail,  and  broad  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
The  musicians  in  these  pictures,  writes  Mr.  Allan  Pea, 
perform  upon  instruments  that  must  fill  the  collector 
with  envy.  Where  do  those  superb  specimens  of  viol, 
'cello,  lute,  and  spinet  come  from  ?  The  coffer-shaped 
virginal  in  ''  The  Interval  "  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Nell  Gwynne.  In  "  A  Lively  Measure,"  "  Finis," 
and  other  pictures,  no  performer,  however  critical, 
could  find  the  smallest  bone  to  pick  with  the  artist's 
sympathetic  handling  of  thj  violin  and  the  'cello. 
The  monograph  includes  four  plates  in  colours 
(Virtue.     2s.  6d.).  ^ 

The  Treasures  of  the  Barberini  Gallery. 

Mr.  John  Rusconi  tells  us  in  the  Connoisseur  for 
November  that  the  treasures  which  have  long  been 
hidden  in  the  inaccessible  private  apartments  of  their 
fortunate  and  jealous  owner  in  the  Barberini  Gallery 
are  now  being  revealed.  The  student  may  now  see 
the  great  picture  by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  representing 
Federico  da  Montefeltro  and  his  little  son.  Around 
the  portrait  are  grouped  fourteen  panels,  representing 
the  poets  and  philosophers  who  adorned  the  ducal 
palace  at  Urbino.  Other  pictures  which  are  the  boast 
of  this  gallery  are  the  so-called  "  Beatrice  Cenci " 
of  Guido  Reni,  and  the  supposed  "  Fornarina  "  of 
Raphael. 

Vienna  and  Its  Monuments. 

Writing  in  the  November  Art  Journal  on  the 
Public  Memorials  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks  says 
that  other  countries  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  disposition 
and  adequate  care  of  public  monuments.  What  city 
could  be  more  admirable  in  this  respect  than  Vienna? 
There  you  feel  that  sculpture  is  a  living  art.  ^Ve 
find  men  of  every  intellectual  type  represented — 
philosopher  and  dramatist,  architect  and  sculptor, 
painter  and  musician,  soldier  and  statesman.  The 
sculpture  is  never  uninteresting  or  commonplace. 
Everywhere  you  find  the  same  reverence  for  the 
memory  and  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memorial.  The  most  grandiose  memorial 
is  the  monument  to  Maria  Theresa  ;  equally  cftective 
in  its  sensitive  expression  of  fitness  is  the  memorial 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  a  secluded 
enclosure  in  the  Volksgarten  ;  the  Schiller  statue  is 
in  the  Schiller  Platz,  and  the  Goethe  statue  in  the 
Burgring,  while  Zumbusch's  Beethoven  adorns  the 
Beethoven  Platz.     The  juxtaposition  of  Goethi^  — ' 


Schiller,  says  the  writer,  is  happy,  but  he  thinks  the 
memorial  to  Goethe  the  finer  of  the  two.  He  is 
satisfied  that  the  memory  of  the  great  composer  is 
also  delicately  and  worthily  preserved. 

A  Famous  Chimnev-piece. 

Visitors  to  Bruges  will  be  glad  of  Mr.  W.  H.  James 
^Veale's  account,  in  the  Burlington  for  November, 
of  Lancelot  Blondeel  and  his  fine  chimney-piece, 
designed  for  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Landhuus 
van  der  Vryen.  The  woodwork  is  divided  into  three 
principal  portions,  the  central  one  of  which  projects 
into  the  room  above  the  fireplace.  In  the  middle  is 
a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  represented  as 
Count  of  Flanders,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  having  the  arms  of  the 
county  on  his  breast.  Immediately  behind  him  are 
medallion  bust  portraits  of  his  parents.  The  span- 
drils  are  occupied  by  two  winged  figures  holding 
laurel  wreaths,  and  there  are  many  other  noteworthy 
persons  represented.  All  the  escutcheons  are  ensigned 
with  crowns,  above  which  are  entwined  scrolls,  and  as 
they  have  never  been  identified,  Mr.  Weale  now  gives 
a  correct  description  of  them. 

The  Windsor  Mai:;azine  Christmas  Number  opens 
with  a  long  article,  by  Austin  Chester,  upon  modern 
representations  of  women  Biblical  characters,  illus- 
trated partly  in  colour,  partly  by  good  black  and 
white  reproductions.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
of  the  pictures  aro  "  Ri/pah,"  by  Lord  Leighton, 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon,"  by  Poynler, 

■AnA   ••    ill,-     \ntiiin,intion,  '  by  Anli"r    ii.wL.r. 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 
Ella    Wheeler     \\'ilC'1X,    in    the    Century    for 
November,  sings  thus  of  the  need  of  the  world  : — 
I  know  the  need  of  the  world  when    the  earth  shakes  under 

the  tread 
Of    men  who  march    to    the    fight,    when    rivers   with    blood 

are  red. 
And  there  is  no  law  but  might. 
And  the  wrong  way  seems  the  right  ; 
When  he  who  slaughters  the  most 
Is  all  men's  pride  and  Iwast. 
Thi'  need  of  Uu  w^yrld  J  know. 
Oh,  love  is  the  neeil  of  the  world  !      Down  under   its   pride 

of  power, 
Down   under    its   lust    of  greed,  for    the   joys   that   last   bat 

an  hour, 
There  lii-s  forever  its  neeil. 
For  love  is  the  law  an<l  the  creed  ; 
And  love  is  the  aim  and  the  fjoal 
Of  life,   from  the  man  to  the  mole. 
The  need  of  the  Ttsfrld  is  /.'.-r. 

The  Vounj:^  Woman  contains  important  practical 
suggestions,  "  How  the  Smiths  made  their  Christmas 
gifts  instead  of  buying  them."  It  also  contains  a 
serious  sermonette  on  tlie  power  of  the  home  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Lady  Helen  Forbes  writes  on 
hospitality,  and  dissects  various  kinds  of  guests  and 
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WIM  KR    nU  n  KKH.IKS. 

In  the  Christmas  Strand  Mr.  J.  J.  Ward  describes 
.vith  i)cn  and  camera  some  interesting  facts  concern- 

1)4  butterflies  at  Christmas.     He  says  : — 
Although  only  some  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  butterfly  species 

ir  found  in  the  British  Isles,  yet  they  have  solvefl  the  winter 
J  roblem  in  quite  .i  v.ariety  of  \va)"s.  Though  some  of  our  most 
h.-ind5onie  buttrrflirs  have  to  winter  abroad,  other  species,  more 
hardy  in  constitution,  are  able  to  survive  throughout  our  months 
"f  frost  and  snow. 

Among  those  to  be  seen  on  fine  days  in  winter  he 
mentions  the  ixiarock  butterfly,  the  small  tortoiseshcll, 

lie  comma  butterfly,  and  the  brimstone  butterfly. 
About  a  dozen  of  British  butterfly  species  select  the 

hrysalis  stage,  Jie  says,  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
winter  problem. 


A    ?\THOX    IN    CHURCH. 

In  a  series  of  wild  incidents  of  adventure  told 
in  the  WUf  ll'orU  Miii^nzinf  for  I )eccmber,  jx'rhaps 
•iie  most  extraordinary  is  a  story  from  Natal,  wherein 
I  lady  describes  how  on  a  Christmas  Eve  she  went 
iilo  a  tiny  church  to  i)ractise  a  Christmas  voluntary, 
'.lien  she  found  a  huge  python,  attracted  by  the  music, 
statuling  close  behind  her,  coil  upon  coil,  like  Milton's 
>t  rjK'nt  in  Paradise.  The  worst  of  it  was,  she  was 
locked  in,  and  her  only  safety  was  to  continue  playing 
and  so  charm  the  creature.  Eventually  the  lady's 
brother  returned,  unlocked  the  church  door,  and  the 
little  dog  that  ran  in  drew  on  him  the  fatal  attentions 
of  the  python  while  his  mistress  esciixd  The  pvthon 
was  shot. 


A   SMOKING   COMPETITION. 

In  the  Wide  IVorlJ  Afa^^azitu  Mr.  A.  Titcairn 
Knowles  gives  a  racy  account  of  a  Ik'lgian  smoking 
ompetilion  held  at  the  Bruges  Smokers  Club.  The 
-  omj)ctition  consists  in  ascertaining,  not  who  can 
smoke  most  or  fastest,  but  who  c^n  smoke  slowest. 
<  'omix-titors  believe  that  "  the  true  art  of  smoking 
(  onsists  in  reducing  the  combustion  to  a  minimum, 
and  yet  never  allowing  the  pipe  to  go  out  while  a 
particle  of  tobacco  remains  in  the  bowl.  The  object 
IS  not  to  smoke  quickly  or  much — we  are  not  loco- 
motives bent  upon  producing  force,  but  men  on  the 
^lucst  of  solace  and  enjoyment."  The  pijx^s  are  all 
i>f  (([ual  length  and  size.  I'orty-five  grains  of  the  same 
kind  of  tobacco  are  weighed  out  to  each  competitor. 
( 'omjxititors  indulged  in  conversation,  only  carefully 
taking  pains  to  keip  their  pipes  barely  alight.  The 
first  pipe  that  Avent  out  was  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes, 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  one  hour  twenty-one  minutes 
and  thirty-three  seconds. 


ANNIK    ItrSANT. 

Nineteenth  century  England  has  produced  main 
noble  women,  but  none  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  intellectually  gifted  and  so  ostracised  by  her 
fellow-creatures  as  Annie  Besant.  I  have  met  her  on 
platform,  I  have  met  her  in  committee — and  one  is 
always  charmed  by  her  sincerity  of  manner  and  silver 
speech — but  never  did  I  feel  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  this  marvellous  woman  as  when,  in  the  calmest 
of  moments,  I  read  her  life-story,  told  by  herself  in 
language  simple,  dignified,  and  self-restrained,  y( 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  burning  with  a  pa.ssion  hei' 
of  generous  emotion,  there  of  righteous  indignation  :. 
wrongs  unredressed. — Mr.  H.  O.  Newland,  in  tl 
Hindostan  Review,  November. 


ANOTHER    "law"    EXPLODED. 

The  statistical  survey  of  Italian  emigration  whic: 
Mr.  R.  F.  Foerster  contributes  to  the  Quarter: 
Journal  of  Economics  shows  that  for  the  entir 
kingdom  of  Italy  the  permanent  emigration  had  )i 
elTect  deprived  the  country  of  one  man  in  the  fulle> 
years  of  life  out  of  every  eight ;  for  Campania  aiv 
Basilicata,  one  out  of  six  ;  for  Calabria  and  Sardini.t 
one  out  of  five.     Hereupon  the  writer  remarks  : — 

Writings  upon  eniii^mtion  frequently  enunciate  .i   "law"  < 
emigration.     The   fust  einij,'rants  are  nearly  all   men.     After 
while  the  women  ami  children  follow  ;  emigration  ceases — tl: 
cycle  is  comjilete.     This  j^cncralisalion  docs,  jn(le<  '.  witlism 
fairness  descriln;  thi-  course  of  certain  recent  or    ! 
migrations.     But  there  seems  to  lie  no  "inner  n- 
law.     The  Itali.ui  emigration  lias,  since  its  inf.  ; 
pose<l,  four  parts  out  of  five,  of  males,  an  '■■ 
the  proiluclivc  years  of  life.      It  is  unsafe 
of  emigration    without    calculating    the    ]>  -     - 

cheapened,  rapid  ocean  transportation  scivice  and  the  wiliiiu 
ness  of  great  nations  to  receive  men  for  the  strength  that  is  i 
their  arms  and  their  rcn.linis>,  to  mil  hard  diiriiv  I.!,'  Imur'-  (• 
a  low  compensation. 


A    NF.W    PROVINCK    2,000    YEARS   OI.r>. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  Harper  s  is  upn: 
"  The  New  Province  [of  China]  Two  Thousand  Yeai 
Old,"  by  name  Hsin  Kiang.  It  is  a  very  inaccessibl 
province,  and  very  varied  in  scenery.  It  contain 
some  magnificent  glaciers  (a  beautiluj  glacier  phot> 
graph  heads  the  article)  ;  immense  deserts,  "  wor.. 
than  the  Sahara"  ;  mountain  peaks,  always  snow-cloc 
and  some  of  them  25,000  feet  above  snow-level,  whir 
is  prodigious;  vast  plains  of  unparalleled  monolon^ 
one  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  in  the  wastes  c 
drifting  sand,  the  ruins  of  once  prosperous  town 
"  In  a  waste  and  desolate  land  where  no  water  is 
towns  cannot  exist ;  and  many  regions  of  this  provint  ^ 
seem  once  to  have  been  inhabited,  which  are  no>' 
deserted  because  quite  waterless. 
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AN    INUIAN    ESTIMATE   OF    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 

My  interest  in  the  tactics  of  the  American  reporters 
and  editors  is  ever  increasing,  and  for  the  American 
newspaper-man  I  have  to-day  a  deal  of  admiration,  of 
much  the  same  quaHty  as  that  I  bestow  on  a  clever 
pickpocket,  a  shop-lifter,  an  ingenious  forger,  or  an 
astute  safe-blower.  He  caters  for  an  ignorant  public 
to  which  the  daily  newspaper  is  what  a  drug  is  to  the 
person  addicted  to  using  "dope." — Saent  Nihal 
Sing,  in  the  Huidostan  Review,  November. 

*        *        * 

a    plea    for    GENTLE    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Price  Collier  contributes  an  admirable  essay  on 
Gentle  Speech  to  the  North  American.     He  says  : — 

Every  sin  will  express  itself  in  Language.  You  may  know 
much  of  a  man's  character  by  attending  to  his  conversation. 
The  vain  man  ornaments  his  speech,  uses  big  words  in  pre- 
ference to  little  ones.  The  only  way  to  avoid  vulgarity  of 
speech  and  writing  is  to  be  honest ;  never  to  juggle  people  into 
believing  you  can  explain  to  them  what  you  do  not  understand 
yourself;  never  to  try  to  cover  up  a  lack  of  ideas  with  heaps  of 
words.  It  is  only  hard  to  make  people  believe  in  simplicity  of 
speech  for  the  reason  that  they  distrust  the  Cdundation  of 
simplicity  of  speech,  viz.,  simplicity  of  life. 


twelve  o'clock.  At  each  stroke  of  the  clock  they 
mount  one  step  backward.  Every  successful  step 
means  a  happy  month,  every  stumble  the  reverse, 
during  the  coming  year. 


WERE    THE    GREEKS    KIND    TO   ANIMALS? 

In  the  Classical  Revieu>  Mr.  \S .  H.  S.  Jones 
confesses  that  he  first  accepted  Goniperz's  position 
that  "the  temperament  of  the  Greek  people  was 
never  especially  friendly  to  animals."  He  set 
himself  to  investigate,  however,  and  came  to  this 
conclusion  : — 

The  Greeks  not  only  appreciated  the  wonders  of  animal  life 
but  sympathised  with  it,  and,  in  s<jme  cases  at  least,  believed 
that  animals  have  their  rights.  To  this  school  belonged 
f^mpedocles,  Aeschylus,  Theophrastas,  Plutarch,  and  pcrhap<; 
.Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And  however  much  reasons  of 
health,  asceticism,  and  even  "crankiness"  influenced  the  less 
intellectual  of  those  who  followed  the  Pythagorean  mode  of  life, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  respect  for  animals  was  confined  to 
a  few  persons,  or  to  any  one  period  of  history.  Singularly 
human,  and  singularly  free  from  prejudice,  the  Greek  reached  a 
moral  pi  me  which,  as  regards  animals  and  their  rights,  compares 
favourably  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  twentieth  century. 


PITTSBURG. 

Once  the  traveller  becomes  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  exploring  Pittsburg,  the  towering  hills  above  him 
have  an  irresistible  fascination.  .  .  .  The  indescribable 
freshness  of  its  motives,  the  infinite  variety  of  its 
moods,  the  mirage-like  appearance  of  distant  hill-tops, 
suspended  for  a  moment  in  the  turquoise  haze  and 
dropping  mysteriously  from  view,  the  tender  distances, 
light  and  volatile  as  ether,  revealing  for  a  moment  a 
band  of  glimmering  silver,  spanned  by  weblike  bridges, 
the  masterful  disposition  of  architecture,  with  a  land- 
scape at  times  primeval  in  character,  lend  an  exotic 
beauty  to  this  restless  background  that  furnishes  the 
jaded  traveller  with  what  he  has  begun  to  look  upon 
t  as  the  unattainable — a  distinctly  new  thrill.  Beneath 
its  soot  and  grime  he  will  discover  in  Pittsburg  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  America. — From 
Harper's  Ma^^azine. 

•ifi  if.  if. 

ODD    CHRISTMAS    CUSTOMS. 

In  the  Sunday  Strand,  Hilda  M.  K.  Nieid  tells  of 
curious  customs  and  charities  connected  with  Christ- 
mas. In  some  parts  of  Wales  the  colliers  fill  a  wheel- 
barrow with  clay,  and  stick  in  it  a  large  number  of 
lighted  candles.  This  is  called  "  The  Star  of  Bethle- 
'nem."  It  is  wheeled  round  the  town,  the  colliers  stop 
every  now  and  then  and,  kneeling  round  the  barrow, 
sing  Christmas  carols.  On  every  fiftieth  Christmas 
Day  at  Paignton  in  Devonshire  a  gigantic  plum  pud- 
ding is  made,  sufficient  to  feed  all  the  poor  people  in 
the  town.  The  pudding  in  1901  was  over  900  lbs.  in 
weight.  A  New  Year's  Eve  superstition  is  that  the 
house-party  climb  the  stairs  backward  at  the  stroke  of 


MANUAL   TRAINING,    BRAIN    TRAINING. 

"  Training  of  the  hand  is  really  training  of  the  brain. 
This  is  a  motor  world  we  live  in — a  world  in  which 
men  do  things.  We  of  America  are  pre-eminently  a 
motor-people.  We  do  things.  What  can  I  do  with 
it  ?  is  the  first  interest  of  every  child.  And  to  learn  to 
do  things  with  the  hand  is  of  greater  value  as  mental 
training  than  the  disentanglement  of  phrases,  or  the 
memorising  of  lists  of  irregular  verbs.  The  develop- 
ment of  manual  training  of  some  sort  for  all  boys  and 
girls  will  represent  the  greatest  immediate  forward 
step  in  secondary  education.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
training  must  be  intellectual,  not  to  teach  a  trade,  and 
only  secondarily  to  fit  for  the  engineering  courses  of 
the  universities." — D.  S.  Jordan,  on  "The  High- 
School  Course,"  in  the  Educational  Raiav. 


RO.MAN    CATHOLICISM    IN    THE    STATES. 

The  statistics  of  the  Catholic  Church  Officials  for 
1Q08  claim  that  there  are  now  13,877,436  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States, 
the  Catholic  community  is  now  divided  into  fourteen 
provinces  or  archdioceses,  with  78  sufiVagan  sees  or 
dioceses.  In  these  there  are  a  Cardinal,  15  Arch- 
bishops, 91  Bishops,  15,655  priests,  12,513  churches, 
4,443  schools  with  1,136,906  pupils;  268  colleges 
and  997  institutions  sheltering  1,310,300  children. 
Each  diocese  is  independent  in  itself,  like  the  States  of 
our  Union.  Each  Bishop  is  as  supreme  in  his  own 
diocese  as  is  the  Governor  of  a  State.  The  priests 
are  of  two  kinds— 8,408  diocesan  or  secular  clerics 
and  4,105  members  of  the  regular  orders. — North 
Amoican  Rcintw,  November 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
1  mi;  Niiiit.ctith  Century  lor  1  )c<  iinbcr  is  a  good 
..iroiig  topical  number.  So  many  of  its  articles  are 
noticed  elsewhere,  that  I  have  only  to  mention  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston's  slashing  article  on  the  Theatre 
and  the  way  m  which  it  has  been  maltreated.  She 
pleads  for  Sunday  Theatres,  and  says  that  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sunday  was 
the  great  playgoing  day  : — 

Since  then  the  public  has  b<rcn  nursed  on  prejudice  and 
fattened  on  supcrsliiion— su|x-rstiiion  thai  it  is  ungodly  to 
visit  the  playhouse.  I  cannot  help  fcclinji  that  there  will  never 
be  another  Shakespeare  until  the  disdain  of  the  theatre  has 
p.-issed  away,  and  until  the  British  people  can  dissociate  the 
idea  of  disrespectability  from  their  tnind,  and  come  to  think 
that  to  assume  a  disjjuisc,  to  represent  a  character,  to  portray 
human  emotions,  anti  to  simulate  human  passions,  is  an  art  that 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  t;lorious  arts  of  music,  of  paint- 
ing, of  sculpture,  and  of  literature,  and  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
pure  imitation. 

Alice  Mayor  —what  a  number  of  women  write  in 
the  Reviews  nowadays! — writes  on  "The  Amateur 
Artist,"  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bellew  contributes  an 
article  entitled  "  Charlotte  Jeanne :  a  Forgotten 
Episode  of  the  French  Revolution." 


THE  AMERICAN   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

i  HK  Amcriciin  Ra'uiL>  of  Reviews  for  December  is 
more  than  usually  an  exultant  chronicle  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  leading  place  is  given  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Campbell's  description  of  the  National  Corn  Expo- 
sition, which  is  to  be  held  at  Omaha  next  year. 
To  balance  this  there  is  a  copiously  illustrated  article 
uf>on  G.  (i.  Barnard,  the  .-Vmerican  sculptor,  who  has 
recently  completed  some  thirty  figures  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  IVnnsylvania  capitol  at  Harrisburg.  .Mr. 
F.  H.  Chase  describes  the  development  of  railways  in 
Ala.ska,  which  again  is  balanced  by  Mr.  ,\rthur 
Farwell's  i)aj)er  on  "  The  National  Slovement  for 
American  .Music."  A  delightful  character  sketch  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  heroic  labours  of 
Mr.  Grenfell  of  Labrador,  who  for  many  years  has 
devoted  himself  to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work 
in  that  region  of  snow  and  ice.  Another  writer  dis- 
courses concerning  the  coal-fields  of  .Maska.  More 
than  eight  million  acres  of  gold-bearing  lands  have 
already  been  discovered.  In  some  places  the  seams 
are  nine  feet  thick,  and  crop  out  at  the  surface. 

The  sketch  of  the  World's  History  for  the  month  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  Presidential  election,  which 
.seems  to  have  created  less  dissatisfaction  than  any 
Presidential  election  of  our  time.  Another  article  is 
a  very  interesting  paix-r  by  Mr.  S.  McCune  Lindsay, 
who  discusses  the  need  for  an  agency  to  make 
advances  on  salaries  and  wages.  Such  advances  are 
made    at    present,    but    usually    by    Shylock.     Mr. 


'SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  RULE?" 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 


A  c.iinpaign  poster  i&siicj  by  the  I'.-mi>cntic  N.ilioiial  C'li.iiiitt  <■ 
showing  the  Power  dreaded  and  defied  by  both  I'artica. 

Lindsay  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  a 
respectable  agency  and  conducted  as  jxirl  of  the 
recognised  business  of  the  world. 


THE  CORNHILL. 
The  principal  and  oi)ening  article  in  CornhiU,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lucy's  "Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness,"  has 
been  separately  noticed.  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  late  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell,  who,  as  he  says,  was  not  very  well  known 
considering  his  attainments ;  and  the  Provincial 
Letter  of  Sylvanus  Urban  is  this  time  from  King's 
Lynn.  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  recent  sjjeech  at  the 
Publishers'  Circle  is  reproduced  in  full,  and  contains 
several  good  stories,  of  which  I  quote  one  : — 

I  was  present  at  a  family  dinner  where  Thackeray  discoursed 
to  a  deiifjhteii  audience  of  young  people  al>out  "The  Vir- 
jjinians,"  which  he  w.is  then  writing,  and  which  scemeil  to  (ill 
his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  everjthing  else,  .\inong  other 
matters,  he  askol  Ms.  ail  round  the  table,  what  was  the  widest 
jump  any  of  us  had  ever  known,  ami  when  wc  a^^reed  upon 
twenty-one  feet,  he  s.ii  1  :  "Then  I  must  make  G<''ir};c  Wash- 
ington jump  one  fivit  njore."  That  was  in  1858  ;  and  in  I90S, 
just  fifty  years  afterwards,  I  dine<l  next  to  Mr.  Rudy.itd  Kipling, 
in  the  Hall  at  Trinity  ("ollegc,  C.imbridge,  on  the  evenini;  i>f 
the  day  when  the  University  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Life  Histories  of  Familiar  Plants  (Cassell  and  Co.. 
6s.).  The  author  is  responsible  for  both  pictures  and 
text.  .Added  to  this  harmony  of  page  and  plate,  the 
informed  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  John  Ward  makes  the 
volume  a  welcome  addition  to  our  Nature  Study 
Library. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
The  December  Fortnightly  is  a  very  strong  number. 
Several  of  its  papers  are  far  above  the  average  and  all 
are  up  to  date,  on  the  nail,  and,  to  quote  Matthew 
Arnold,  "  palpitating  with  actuality."  I  note  among 
the  novelties  iMr.  J.  D.  Rces's  interesting,  if  not 
altogether  impartial,  summary  of  India  in  Parliament 
in  1908.  I  notice  elsewhere  so  many  of  the  articles 
that  I  have  only  space  to  glance  hurriedly  at  the  rest 
of  the  contents. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    ENGLAND,    GERMANV,    AND    IHK 
UNITED    STATES. 

In  an  article  crowded  with  statistics,  Mr.  "J.  E. 
Barker  "  thus  sums  up  his  conclusions  : — 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  and  Cierniany  and  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Germany  and  the  United  States,  full  employment 
is  the  rule;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exception.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany  unemployment  is  usually  unknown  ;  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  permanent  and  it  varies  only  in  degree.  Patho- 
logically considered,  the  United  States  and  Germany  suffer  at 
present  from  unemployment  in  an  acute  form,  whilst  Great 
iJritain  suffers  from  chronic  and  malignant  unemployment 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  and  which  has  lately  become 
very  acute. 

WHY    DOES    NOT   SOME    MILLIONAIRE    ENDOW 
A    THEATRE  ? 

Mr.  St.  J.  Hankin,  after  stating  the  case  for  an 
endowed  theatre  in  London,  asks  : — 

If  we  are  not  to  get  an  endowment  for  the  theatre  out  of  the 
(Government,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  getting  one  from 
-ome  one  or  more  rich  men,  and  this,  I  own,  seems  to  me  more 
Hkely.  Indeed,  it  is  a  standing  source  of  wonder  to  me  that 
-uch  a  theatre  has  not  been  started  already.  It  would  be 
■iiich  a  very  much  more  interesting  hobby  than  most  of  those  on 
which  millionaires  seem  to  lavish  their  money  at  present. 
There  is  nothing  too  fatuous  or  too  dull,  apparently,  for 
millionaires  to  spend  their  money  on.  The  one  thing  to  which 
it  never  occurs  to  them  to  open  their  purses  is  the  drama. 

I  confess  I  cannot  understand  it.  For,  considered  merely  as 
a  game,  the  running  of  a  repertory  theatre  in  London  (if  you 
did  not  want  to  make  money  out  of  it)  would  be  enthralling. 
There  is  a  special  and  peculiar  excitement  about  being  present 
at  the  production  of  a  play  with  which  you  are  connected, 
whether  as  author  or  manager,  or  merely  as  "  backer "  or 
"patron,"  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  glamour  of 
the  enterprise,  its  extreme  flukiness,  the  utter  impossii)ility  01 
telling,  even  from  tlie  final  rehearsal,  whether  a  play  will  suc- 
ceed or  fail  with  an  audience,  give  it  a  fascinnti"'^  n^'i  1..  i..; 
found  in  any  oilier  branch  of  sport, 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  Gribble,  who  has  developed  a  special  faculty 
for  disinterring  the  love  affairs  of  famous  men  and 
women,  tells  the  story  of  the  second  love  affair  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  author  of  "  The  Genius  of 
Christendom "  appears  to  have  been  a  very  Paynim 
Turk  in  the  number  of  his  amours,  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert  v/rites  from  a  full  mind  and  a  well-stored 
memory  on  the  Pennell  "  Life  of  Whistler."  Dr. 
Bruce  explains  "  The  Aims  and  Objects  of  Modern 
Polar  Expeditions,"  and  Mr.  Herbert  Trench  con- 
tributes a  poem  hymning  the  raptures  of  a  night  spent 
in  his  ladye  love's  arms  on  Romney  Marsh. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 
The  editor  is  in  jubilant  mood.  He  chortles  over 
the  Kaiser's  interview  as  ample  confirmation  of  his 
persistent  Germanophobia,  and  even  swallows  the 
now  repudiated  New  York  World  fabrication  as 
further  corroboration.  He  claims  Mr.  Balfour  as  a 
convert  from  the  Blue  Water  doctrine.  He  describes 
the  Licensing  Bill  as  "a  Bill  to  transfer  drinking 
from  public  houses  to  private  clubs,"  and  says, 
"  I'hanks  to  Radical  cowardice,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  reduced  to  a  humiliating  and  ludicron 
position," 

"M.P.,"  who  is  convinced  of  an  early  overthrow 
of  the  present  Government,  discusses  "  Mr.  Balfour's 
Sum  in  Subtraction  " — in  other  words,  whom  he  will 
have  to  leave  out  of  his  ne.\t  Cabinet.  "  .\LP,"  would 
exclude  Mr.  Akers  Douglas,  Lord  Londonderry,  Ix»r.i 
Halsbury,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfou- 
Lord  .Ashbourne,  Lord  Midleton,  Mr.  Wyndhaii. 
and  Lord  Derby.  Mr,  Long  is  "still  of  distin(  t 
value," 

In  the  same  confident  assurance  that  the  cause  of 
Tariff  Reform  has  been  won,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  talks 
down  to  Professor  Marshall's  recently -published 
"White  paper  on  a  blue  look-out"— to  quote  Mr. 
Garvin's  phrasing. 

Mrs.  J.  Parker  Smith  has  certainly  <lone  a  daring 
thing  in  adducing  the  physical  and  other  disabilities 
of  woman  in  child-bearing  and  "  change  of  life  "  as  an 
argument  against  woman's  suffrage.  "  What  Ever . 
Woman  Knows  "  is  the  title  of  her  pitjjer. 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  indites  a  warm  eulogy  of  Mr 
Taft's  character  and  record  :  describes  him  as  on^ 
of  the  new  school  of  politicians  born  of  the  new 
Wi'ltpoittik :  and  anticipates  that  he  will  deal 
with  the  vital  problems  of  the  American  people  with 
"  the  same  sense  of  justice,  sanity,  calm  and  wcll- 
matured  judgment "'  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
Philippines. 

Professor  .\shley  expresses  grave  doubts  of  th< 
power  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  Wages  Boards  in 
times  of  depression,  when  employers  and  employed 
both  agree  to  conceal  the  real  wages  paid.  What  put 
an  end  to  sweating  in  Victoria  was  '*  in  the  main,  not 
the  Boards  at  all,  but  prosperity."  He  looks  with 
sjx-'cial  dissatisfaction  at  the  Wages  lioard  proposal  as 
likely  to  impede  a  salutary  development,  "Sweated 
home-work  for  women  is  the  concomitant  of  the 
irregular  and  ill-paid  emjiloyment  of  men.  It  is 
therefore  the  problem  of  unemploynirtit  we  have  to 
reckon  with,"  The  Professor  has  practical  as  well  as 
negative  suggestions  to  make. 

Mr.  H,  J,  B.  Montgomery,  as  an  ex-convict,  pleads 
against  the  indeterminate  sentence  on  "  professional 
criminals,"  and  for  a  more  humane  treatment. 

.■\dmiral  Moresby  recalls  the  Navy  as  it  was  sixty 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Whible)  revives  Stow's  Survey  of 
London  in  1603. 

The  sketch  of  the  Bulgarian  "  Tsar  "  is  separately 
noticed. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  December  number  is  full  of  excellent  reading, 
marked  by  the  flavour  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Contemporary.  The  j^apcr  on  the  Vatican  and  the 
Press  has  been  already  noticed,  as  also  the  study  of 
Milton. 

WILL    THE    PANAMA    CANAL    PAY  ? 

Mr.  G.  A.  Ballard  discusses  the  commercial  pros- 
pects of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  puts  the  cost  of 
construction  at  ^28,000,000,  and  of  buying  out  con- 
cessionaires ^10,000,000 — in  all  ^^38,000,000.  The 
present  trade  that  might  be  diverted  he  puts  at 
^25,000,000  between  Europe  and  New  Zealand, 
;^i 6,000,000  from  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America, 
^30,000,000  from  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America — 
or  ;({^7o,ooo,ooo  in  all.  He  reckons  that  in  the  twelve 
years  before  the  Canal  is  opened  that  total  may  have 
doubled.  At  Suez  rates  a  trade  of  ,/^i  50,000,000 
would  yield  three  millions  sterling.  But  the  writer 
thinks  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Suez  rates  could 
be  charged  ;  with  consequent  yield  of  two  millions 
sterling.  Half  that  sum  would  have  to  go  on  work- 
ing expenses,  leaving  only  a  dividend  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Whether  the  Canal  could  ever  be  a  paying 
concern  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  new 
trade  it  would  create. 

CHINA    SOCIALLY    TRANSKORMING. 

A  Chinese  Cambridgeman,  who  does  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  much  bruited  changes  in 
Chinese  government,  lays  stress  on  the  changes  in 
social  organisation,  customs,  and  sentiments.  He 
instances  the  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers — 
one  edited  by  a  woman — and  all  of  high  morals  ;  the 
increase  by  25  per  cent,  of  letters  carried  by  post ; 
the  new  system  of  education ;  the  new  system  of 
industry,  wherein  the  old  contempt  of  the  gentry  for 
conmierce  and  industry  is  disappearing.  Children 
now  under  ten  years  are  entirely  free  from  the  torture  of 
foot-binding.  He  does  not  overlook  "  the  worst  pos- 
sible financial  crisis "  and  the  famine.  He  pleads  : 
"Give  us  time  and  we  will  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion." 

ACQUIRKD    CHARACTERS   TRANSMUTED. 

Dr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace  trounces  Professor  Hubrecht 
for  setting  the  early  Darwin  against  the  later  Darwin 
as  an  opj)onent  of  "  Wallaceism,"  and  quotes  Darwin 
1869  and  i868:  "I  have  always  thought  individual 
ditierences  more  important  than  single  variations  ; " 
and,  speaking  of  the  power  of  selection,  "  slight  in- 
dividual dit^erences  suffice  for  the  work,  and  are 
probably  the  sole  difterences  which  are  effective  in 
the  production  of  new  species."  Charles  Mercier  also 
insists  on  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters. 

HOMES    FOR    AGED    PENSIONERS. 

D.  C.  Pedder  urges  the  need  of  room  for  the 
recipients  of  Old  Age  Pension.s,  especially  when 
workhouses  are  broken  up  : — 

1   Luniiut   liL-lp  lliiiiking  lliai  the  provi.ling   of  »u.  h    "  -impl.- 


humcly  placci  "  a*  might  (;ive  coinfoitable  abode,  in  the  middle 
of  the  place,  to  Kuch  of  the  aged  poor  a»  cannot  find  decent 
accommodation  with  their  own  famiiie*.  will  be  in  future  one  of 
the  coiltrctive  obligations  'of  every  well-ordered  village.  Il 
should  be  a  first  charge  upon  Religion,  and  take  precedence 
of  organ  and  organist,  of  cassockcd  choir  and  ^umptuous 
celebration. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Sidney  Low  pleads  for  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  German  CEdipus,  faced  with  the 
social  Sphynx  of  an  expanding  i)opulation  and  the  need 
of  new  outlets  for  trade  and  people.  E.  M.  Caillard 
j)reaches  a  beautiful  sermon  on  subjective  science  and 
religion,  as  on  the  text  "The  Kingdom  of  tiod  is 
within  you  "  :  a  knowledge  higher  than  our  objective 
science ;  an  intuition  of  reality.  Vernon  Lee 
argues,  wisely  and  persuasively,  against  the  wasteful 
pleasures,  such  as  hunting,  which  monopolise  the 
name  of  pleasure,  and  which  waste  "  our  inborn 
capacity  to  see  and  feel  as  poets  do,  and  make  much 
joy  out  of  little  material." 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Besides  the  article  upon  Holland  House  and  the 
clever  "  Musings  Without  Method,"  Blachi'ood s  con- 
tains a  paper  entitled  "  The  Dead  Bones,"  which  is 
perhaps  the  severest  indictment  of  the  English  public- 
school  system  that  has  appeared  in  a  leading  review. 
The  writer's  point,  I  gather,  is  that  these  schools  have 
got  into  a  rut — that,  in  short,  they  have  not  moved 
with  the  times.  As  for  the  contention  that  ilie  public 
schools  develop  character,  he  says  it  would  be  truer 
to  say  that  they  attempt  to  shape  all  characters  into 
a  common  mould.  "  You  cannot  be  said  to  '  develop ' 
jelly  when  you  pour  it  into  a  tin."  Kipling  has  spoken 
of  the  "  public-school  mask  "  on  a  boy's  face  ;  and  the 
writer  admits  the  existence  of  this  mask,  but  behind 
there  is,  he  says,  great  emptiness.  He  remarks  that 
even  if  the  public  schools  did  supply  almost  all  the 
prominent  statesmen  of  the  past  fifty  years,  they  have 
not  supplied  all  those  of  the  past  five^years. 

Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  continues  his  "  Memories 
of  My  Spare  Time  "  ;  there  is  a  travel  paper  upon  a 
visit  to  some  Greek  "  Monasteries  in  Mid-Air,"  not 
far  from  Athens ;  and  a  pleasant  article  upon  a  new 
edition  of  old  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London." 


The  Windsor  Min^azim  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
Christmas  numbers.  The  fiction  wTiters  include 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Anthony  Hope,  Eden  Phillpotts, 
Mrs.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Steele  and  others. 

Harper's  M(ii;azin€  is  one  of  the  few  Christmas 
numbers  old-fashioned  enough  to  show  a  sprig  of 
holly  on  its  cover.  It  is,  as  usual,  well  got  up,  and 
this  month  consists  very  largely  of  fiction.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  are  in  colour.  Mr.  Charles  Caffin 
writes  upon  the  leading  pictures  in  the  New  Salon, 
Paris,  with  illustrations  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  article 
upon  some  legends  of  Mexico  City. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  December  issue  is  a  first-rate  number.  Chief 
among  its  distinctions  are^articles  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  (witl-,  Mr 
Powell's)  paper  has  been  separately  noticed.  Mr 
Carnegie  deals  with  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the 
future  of  labour.  The  final  form  of  industry  will,  he 
predicts,  be  profit-sharing,  workman  and  capitalist  will 
become  one,  "  the  wage  system,  except  a  minimum, 
being  displaced  by  division  of  profits."  Yet  he  says 
in  the  same  paper  no  man  can  say  whether  or  not  the 
Communist's  ideal  will  ever  be  realised  on  earth. 

Mr.  Carl  Hentschel  describes,  with  two  plates  in 
colour,  the  mystery  of  colour  photography.  He 
urges  that  Britain,  having  taken  the  lead  in  this 
business,  should  keep  it,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to 
revive  British  trade  by  its  agency. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Furlong  depicts,  with  artist's  pen  and 
pencil,  the  wonders  of  the  Sahara,  its  undulatory 
ocean  of  sand,  its  subterraneous  lakes  always  avail- 
able by  aid  of  artesian  wells,  its  days  of  torrid 
lassitude,  and  nights  of  weird  witchery.  He  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fertile  tropical  vegetation 
of  the  Sudan  is  encroaching  on  the  Sahara. 

"  Home  Counties "  tells  how  Mr.  Ernest  Parke, 
managing  editor  of  Morning  Leader  and  Star,  runs 
his  Warwickshire  farm  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
^1,203  and  net  profit  of  ^174. 

Frederic  Hart  describes  the  glass  vessel  encased  in 
a  vacuum  which  keeps  hot  food  hot  and  cold  food 
cold  for  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  L.  Hasbrouck  has  a  pleasant  article  on  Pemba 
— "the  Isle  of  Spice" — off  Zanzibar,  and  the  clove 
industry  there.  Cloves  are  "unopened  flower-buds 
resembling  honeysuckle  in  form,  passing  from  palest 
green,  through  faint  shadows  of  pink,  to  rose  red." 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  they  are  laid  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  in  five  days  become  the  brown  clove  of  com- 
merce. 

There  are  descriptions  of  new  developments  of 
motor  traffic  and  the  new  rifle-propelled  shrapnel 
grenade  ;  and  much  else  that  is  fitted  to  tone  up  the 
nerves  of  industrial  life. 

A  Novel  Nkw  Year's  Gift.— The  very  latest  idea 
in  Ciiristmas  and  New  Year's  gifts  is  surely  that  offered 
by  the  editor  of  the  Roundabout  to  educated  people  who 
suffer  from  intellectual  isolation,  and  who  seek  to  disperse 
the  loneliness  of  their  lives  by  the  introduction  of  "  Friends 
and  Friendships  at  home  and  abroad  to  themselves  and 
their  acquaintances."  Any  reader  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  who,  before  January  31st,  sends  in  one  sub- 
scription of  los.  6d.  for  membership  of  the  Correspondence 
Club  and  2S.  6d.  for  the  English  speakers'  link,  may  make 
a  Christmas  or  a  New  Year's  present  of  a  membership  in 
the  Correspondence  Club  for  one  year  to  any  lonely 
person  in  his  or  her  acquaintance.  The  club  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years.  Acquaintances  formed  under 
its  auspices  have  ripened  into  lifelong  friendships,  and  in 
some  cases  have  resulted  in  verj'  happy  marriages. 
Address,  Miss  N.  G.  Bacon,  350,  Mansion  House 
Chambers,  London,  E.G. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Why  Sir  George  Sitwell  became  a  Liberal,  and 
Gerald  Maxwell's  criticism  of  British  participation  in 
great  national  exhibitions  have  been  separately 
noticed.  Count  Joseph  xMailath  discusses  somewha' 
discursively  Hungarian  policy  past  and  present,  and 
urges  that  the  Magyars  will  only  be  able  to  save  their 
race  from  extermination,  and  their  State  from  final 
extinction,  by  giving  to  the  nationalities  their  just 
due,  while  inexorably  suppressing  those  who  attempt 
to  wreck  the  unity  of  the  Hungarian  State  and  detract 
from  its  dignity,  before  the  introduction  of  manhood 
suffrage.  'I'he  article  will  appear  to  an  English 
democrat  as  an  endeavour  to  secure,  by  agreemenb 
with  the  King,  privileges  for  the  Magyars  which 
universal  suffrage  would  never  concede. 

Mr.  Max  Hirsch  begins  an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  on  the  problem  of  wealth,  in 
criticism  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  *'  Gospel  of  Wealth," 
which  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  His 
argument  is  directed  against  private  ownership  in 
land. 

In  the  Independent  Section  Mr.  S.  W.  FitzHerbert 
lays  down  two  theses — that  poverty  is  due  to  society 
being  organised  to  supply  chiefly  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich,  and  the  amount  of  poverty  is  proportioned  to 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  members  of  this  class. 
'I'he  remedy  that  he  suggests  is  a  graduated  income 
tax,  with  exemptions  for  every  i;ioo  of  income 
invested  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Patrick  Perterras  shows  the  divided  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  education  of  African  natives, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  result  and  well-defined 
policy. 

THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 
Dr.  JoiRE,  in  the  Annals  of  Psvc/iica/  Science  for 
November,  describes  an  extraordinary  case  of  clair- 
voyance and  clairaudience,  in  which  a  hypnotised 
subject  on  Thursday  saw  in  a  crystal  and  heard  in  a 
tm  box  held  at  her  ear  what  happened  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  !  The  story  is  a  most  remarkable  one, 
and  is  vouched  for  as  authentic  by  Dr.  joire. 

The  same  number  reproduces  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  S.P.R.  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  well 
authenticated  cases  of  an  apparition  of  the  dead, 
which  is  vouched  for  by  Professor  Barrett. 

Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  explains  the  pheno- 
menon of  left-handedness.  But  the  most  important 
paper,  too  technical  to  quote  here,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Pickering  and  Mr.  Sadgrove  in  "Telepathy  and 
Automatism."  The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  in  telepathy  the  ideas  are  dis- 
integrated and  reintegrated  in  'transit.  Hence  the 
curious  faults  that  occur  in  transmission. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  a  new  popular  monthly 
devoted  to  the  phenomena  oi  the  Borderland  in  The 
Mystic,  published  at  threepence,  at  7,  John  Street 
Adelphi. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
The  North  American  for  November  is  a  strong 
number.  I  quote  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Doctors' 
Fees  "  and  "  The  Woman's  Movement."  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  continues  his  admirable  and  painstaking 
survey  of  New  Ireland.  He  says  :  "  Nowhere  have 
I  met  so  many  men  and  women  so  consumed  with 
the  ambition  to  '  do  something  '  for  their  country.  In 
spite  of  everything  rat-n  feel  that  Ireland  is  in  peril  of 
sinking  into  a  stupor  worse  than  death.  With  the 
intentness  of  doctors  round  a  bed  of  sickness,  they 
are  striving  and  wrestling  for  a  desperate  recovery." 

HOW    THE    BRITISH    EMPIkk    DIGS    ITS   GRAVE. 

A  very  suggestive  article,  signed  "  Britannicus," 
entitled  "  British  Governing  Capacity,"  maintains  that 
the  very  excellence  of  our  rule  has  created  our  greatest 
danger  : — 

The  Imperial  crisis  that  looms  ahead  is  many-sided.  Great 
Britain  has  sown  the  wind  of  democracy  ;  she  may  now  have  to 
face  the  wliirlwind.  The  education  she  has  encouraged,  the 
lil)erty  she  has  granted,  the  license  she  has  tolerated,  the  pros- 
perity she  has  established,  furnish  the  weapons  which  are  now 
being  turned  against  her.  She  cannot  retreat  ;  she  hardly  dare 
advance.  The  future  appears  to  demand  from  her  the  e.xercise 
of  precisely  those  qualities  of  sympathy,  fellowship  and  psycho- 
logical insight  that  are  most  wanting  in  the  national  tempera- 
ment ;  and  her  Parliament,  palpitating  with  an  ill-regulated 
humaniiarianism,  is  an  assembly  better  fitted  to  paralyse  than  to 
lortify  the  arm  of  statesmanship. 

THE  DYING  OU I  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penfield  takes  the  gloomiest  views  of 
the  diminishing  birth-rate  of  France  : — 

To  a  C'hristian  people  living  in  a  free  land,  the  judgment  that 
French  thrift  is  being  carrietl  to  the  point  of  inhumanity  must 
surely  obtain.  The  French  race  is  slowly  but  surely  dying. 
For  twenty  years  the  birth-rate  has  been  waning  ;  two  years 
ago  it  was  on  a  parity  with  the  death-rate,  and  last  year  it  fell 
20,CXX)  behind.  In  a  hundred  years  it  has  decreased  from  32 
per  thousand  to  19"  7  ;  and  in  the  twentieth  century  the  decline 
has  followed  this  alarming  ])ace  ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
1902,  84,000;  1903,  73.000;  1904,  57,000;  1905,  37,000; 
1906,  27,000.  In  1907  zero  was  re.iched  and  passed,  for  there 
were  20,000  more  deaths  than  births,  as  has  been  stated.  The 
oftkial  returns  are  794,000  and  774,000  under  these  respective 
heads.  The  word  "  depo|)ulalion,"  M.  tie  Foville  points  out, 
is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration.  "Is  it,"  he  asks,  with  pardon- 
able apprehension,  "  the  beginning  of  the  end  ?  " 

THE    I.MPKNDING    DOOM    OF    PARTY    GOVERN.MENT. 

Mr.  Cloldwin  Smith  predicts  once  more  the  inevit- 
able decadence  and  supersession  of  Party  (iovern- 
ment  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  no  division  on  a  vital  ques- 
tion is  discernible  by  an  onlooker.  Nothing  of  the  kind  certainly 
is  deducible  from  the  party  names,  one  of  which  is  Greek  anil 
the  other  Latin  for  the  same  thing.  In  Canada,  the  party 
names  are  "  Conservative  "  and  '*  Liberal  "  ;  but  no  one  couUl 
easily  tell  what  is  now  the  political  meaning  of  cither.  In  the 
womb  of  the  future  there  may  be  forming  forces  which  by  sheer 
necessity  will  compel  you  to  put  government  above  p.irty.  A 
force,  in  fact,  in  England  at  least,  is  visibly  forming  w  liich  must 
apparently  be  fatal  to  the  system.  The  p.iriy  calle<l  "  Liberal," 
on  which  the  present  Government  rests,  is  made  up,  in  fact,  of 
live  sections  with  wide  ditTerences  of  opinion  .and  object  ; 
Liberals,  Radicals,  Labour  men.  Socialists  and  Home-Rulers. 
In  America  the  Temperance  party,  the  Labour  party,  and  the 
Female  Suffrage  party,  seem  to  be^foruung  in  force  outside  the 


Tegular  parties  0/   Republicans  and   Democrats  ;  they  will  pro- 
bably soon  learn  the  trick  of  playing  oa  the  balance. 
TWO   A.MERICAN    TOPICS. 

That  inestimable  administrator  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States,  Mr,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
writing  on  "  The  Foundations  of  National  Prosperity," 
inveighs  against  the  wholesale  waste  of  national 
natural  resources.      He  says  : — 

If  any  man  handles  his  pniperty  so  as  todamage  his  neighbour, 
he  can  be  stopped.  But  if  any  man  chooses  to  use  lii->  property 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  do  harm  to  all  the 
people,  and  to  their  descendants,  thai  is  supposed  to  be  nobody's 
business. 

Mr.  Emmet  O'Neal  protests  against  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  the  people  : — 

If  the  proposed  change  were  effected,  the  division  of  the  Con- 
gress into  two  branches  would  prove  of  no  intrinsic  value,  for, 
elected  by  the  same  methods,  influenced  by  the  sanie  motives, 
they  would  both  but  duplicate  all  the  evils  and  dangers  of  a 
single  legislative  body.  It  is  time  that  all  who  love  our 
free  institutions  should  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  a 
change.  

CASSIER'S. 

The  November  issue  is  a  .Marine  number  and 
is  an  engineering  treatise  de  lux<\  The  general 
reader  will  find  it  mercifully  free  from  the  cryptic 
technical  dialect  which  only  the  expert  can  read.- 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd,  writing  on  the  two-Power  standard 
of  the  British  fleet,  anticipates  that  after  five  or 
six  years  of  about  40  millions  annual  expenditure 
the  estimates  will  automatically  decline,  leaving  the 
relative  strength  of  Great  Britain  in  contrast  very  much 
as  it  is  to-day.  Count  von  Reventlow  declares  that 
Germans  are  not  in  a  position  to  build  a  fleet  as  large 
as  England's,  nor  do  they  think  of  doing  so.  Their 
only  aim  is  to  build  a  fleet  commensurate  with  their 
industrial  development,  commercial  expansion,  and 
real  strength.  In  suggesting  a  measure  of  the  value 
of  warships,  Mr.  S.  G.  Koon  argues  that  the 
American  battleships  and  fighting  ships  in  general 
are  on  the  average  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  Powers.  Professor  Welch  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  largest  battleships  will 
continue  to  increase,  if  but  slowly ;  whilst  concur- 
rently somewhat  smaller  ships  of  less  individual  power 
will  be  produced,  having  the  desirable  quality  of  more 
moderate  draught.  There  is  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  depth  of  water  on  speed.  At  a 
speed  of  25  knots,  resistance  rises  from  a  niinimuni 
at  20  feet  to  a  ma,\imum  at  about  50  feet  and  sinks 
to  normal  at  about  100  feet.  The  development  of 
the  turbine,  of  oil  fuel,  of  combustion  engine.s,  as 
well  as  the  advance  of  liners  and  (-.iiuo-lx.ats.  .are 
luminously  considercil. 


La  Revuo  this  month  contains  another  chapter  of 
Dr.  Zamenhofs  translation  of  "  Marta,"  notes  by 
Chavet  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Venice, 
a  poem  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  and  a  chapter  on  the  origin 
of  life,  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

Italy  has  her  religious  education  problem  well- 
nigh  as  acute  as  our  own,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
fron:i  the  Rasses;/ta  Nazionalc  that  Count  Gailarati- 
Scotti,  a  distinguished  young  Catholic  layman  of 
Milan,  advocates  a  scheme  of  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  that,  not  in  a  spirit  of  anti-clericalism, 
but  in  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  He  and  his 
friends  of  the  Le^a  Democratica  Nazionale  believe  that 
"  in  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the  activities 
of  the  Church  and  those  of  the  State  lies  the  only 
hope  of  a  more  stable  and  pacific  development  of 
modern  life."  These  young  Catholics  practically 
adopt  Cavour's  famous  formula  of  a  "  Free  Church  in 
a  Free  State,"  and  "  they  have  the  courage  to  assert " 
that  the  mere  teaching  of  the  catechism  as  at  present 
carried  out  has  no  sort  of  religious  value,  and  that  the 
Church  herself  would  profit  by  an  enforced  re- 
organisation of  religious  instruction.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  Count  Scotti's  somewhat  audacious  views 
will  not  commend  themselves  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  A  translation  of  Marie  Corelli's  "  Story 
of  Two  Worlds "  •  begins  in  the  same  number 
(November). 

Emporium  prints  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  the 
English  cemetery  in  Rome,  "the  burial-ground  of 
poets."  The  "  Contemporary  Artist "  of  the  month 
is  Bruno  Liljefors,  the  Swedish  bird  painter,  and  the 
"  Contemporary  Writer  "  is  Pierre  Louys,  the  author 
of  "  Aphrodite." 

A  long  and  extremely  able  critique  of  Balzac,  sum- 
marising his  interpretation  of  love,  of  crime  and 
criminals,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  has  the  first 
place  in  the  JSnova  Antoloi^ia  for  November.  The 
author  is  Scipio  Sighele,  the  well-known  Sociologist, 
and  the  article,  too  elaborate  for  an  adequate  sum- 
mary, is  well  worth  reading  by  all  serious  students  of 
the  "  Comedie  Humaine." 

In  a  striking  article  on  the  Jesuits  and  their 
influence  on  art,  D.  Angeli  establishes  plausibly 
enough  his  thesis  that  the  baroque  style  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  Jesuit  training.  How  all-pervading  the 
influence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  on  the  youth  of 
Europe  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  dawn 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jesuits  possessed  over 
600  colleges,  120  normal  schools,  and  largely  con- 
trolled all  the  principal  universities  of  the  Continent 
At  a  time  when  we  in  London  are  still  wrangling  over 
free  meals  for  school  children,  it  is  instructive  to  learn 
that  the  Municipality  of  Milan  habitually  supplies  free 
dinners  to  some  17,000  necessitous  children  through- 
out the  year,  and  appears  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
experiment. 

La  Lettjira,  a  sort  of  Strand  Magazine  for  Italians, 
continues  to  supply  for  fivepence  a  most  readable 
selection  of  illustrated  articles.  One  of  the  most 
solid  in  the  November  number  is  an  account  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  transport  and  restoration  of 
damaged  frescoes  by  the  artist  who  has  recently  saved 
from  obliteration  Da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper  "  at  Milan. 


The  Vita  Femmimle  Italiana  continues  to  be  r 
most  readable  record  of  women's  activity  and  pro 
gress.  Emma  Chiarugi  relates  the  wonderful  life- 
story  of  Helen  Keller  ;  Marc  Ht^lis  describes  in  detail 
the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  the  recent  Women's 
Rights  Congress  in  Paris,  while  a  Polish  lady  writes 
on  the  urgent  need  for  the  inspection  of  boarded-out 
children,  and  describes  the  admirable  measures  taken 
in  Germany  to  protect  infant  life. 


THE    SPANISH    REVIEWS. 

Nuestro  Tu-mpo  contains  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  history  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  details  are  given  concerning  the  period  1582  to 
1584.  The  natives  complained  to  Philip  \l.  that 
they  were  being  harshly  and  unjustly  treated,  so  that 
monarch  arranged  for  the  institution  of  a  special 
court  to  insure  justice.  The  governor  of  that  time 
died  in  the  year  1583,  and  the  funeral  service  was 
conducted  in  the  cathedral  at  Manilla,  but  while  the 
body  was  lying  there  a  fire  occurred  which  burnt  the 
sacred  edifice  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town.  One  of  the  acts  of  those  in  authority  was  to 
try  to  forcibly  convert  the  Chinese,  about  ten  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  to  cut  off"  their  pigtails.  There 
was  some  talk  of  sending  missionaries  to  China,  with 
an  army  to  back  up  their  moral  suasion,  China  to  pay 
the  cost.  The  court  was  instituted,  but  abolished 
after  a  short  existence. 

A  review  of  a  Criminal  Album  is  also  given.  It 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Director  of  the  Bilbao 
prison,  and  contains  portraits  of  more  than  a  thousand 
criminals,  with  marks  of  identification.  The  author 
says  that  among  the  criminals  of  advanced  age  the 
violent  forms  of  crime,  which  we  should  call  cutting 
and  wounding,  are  not  met  with  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  younger  criminals. 

In  the  two  bi-monthly  issues  of  CiudaJ  de  Dios  are 
some  articles  of  a  general  character,  in  addition  to 
certain  special  contributions,  which  may  not  appeal 
to  the  majority  of  British  readers.  There  is  a  very 
good  account  of  Sarasate,  in  which  it  is  related  how 
he  intended  to  play  at  a  certain  town  and  the  best 
seats  in  the  hall  were  priced  rather  high.  The  public 
did  not  jiatronise  the  projected  concert  sufficiently,  so 
Sarasate  would  not  play.  He  put  up  at  an  inn  for 
the  night,  and  during  the  evening  paid  a  visit  to  a 
barber  opposite  the  inn.  The  barber,  not  knowing 
him,  complained  that  he,  among  other  poorer  inhabi- 
tants, was  deprived  of  the  chance  of  hearing  the 
great  violinist  because  the  richer  ones  would  not  pay 
fifteen  pesetas  for  a  seat.  Sarasate  tendered  a  note 
for  five  hundred  pesetas  in  payment,  which  the  barber 
could  not  change.  This  led  to  the  man  going  to  the 
violinist's  room,  where  Sarasate  played  two  pieces  for 
his  especial  benefit,  making  himself  known  and  telling 
the  barber  that  he  had  heard  Sarasate  play  solely  for 
his  benefit. 

An  Association  of  the  Good  Press  has  been  formed 
in  Spain  for  making  an  attempt  to  improve  the  tone 
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of  periodical  literature  and  newspapers.  Good  news- 
papers, it  is  said,  cannoi  be  produced  cheaply  in  that 
country. 

Two  articles  in  /,</  J^xhira  are  worth  special 
mention.  One  is  on  ihr  so<ial  side  of  the  army. 
Complaint  is  made  that  many  oHh  crs  arc  in  need  of 
education  in  social  amenities,  and  that  they  are  thus 
less  able  to  instil  social  i>oliteness  into  the  minds  of 
the  men  who  are  under  their  orders.  The  second 
article  deals  with  the  theatre,  in  which  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  plays  are  not  Nature  ;  they  are  more  or 
less  artisti<-  imitations.  I'eople  prefer  Nature,  so  the 
theatre  docs  not  attract  them  in  Spain  as  do  bull-fights 
and  similar  sp^jrts.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would 
l)c  better  to  have  a  preference  for  mere  Art  rather 
than  for  the  most  degraded  Nature. 

Esfittiia  MiuUrna  contains  a  long  account  of  an 
excursion  through  the  province  of  Malaga,  detailing 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  giving  notes  on  the 
old  churches  and  other  places  of  interest. 


THE  DUTCH   REVIEWS. 

Fro.M  time  to  time  one  sees  articles  in  the  Dutch 
reviews  concerning  a  rapprochenifnt  between  Holland 
and  Belgium.  This  month  it  is  Viai^fn  des  Tijds 
which  deals  with  the  subject  in  various  aspects,  it.s 
difHculties  and  ix)ssibilities.  Hoth  countries  have 
colonics  to  protect,  and  may  have  to  fight  some  day 
to  preserve  their  own  res|H'ctive  neutrality  ;  hence  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  their  defensive  forces  could 
be  united.  It  is  probable  that  both  nations  are  think- 
ing of  this  tortiadrrins;,  because  they  fear  German 
interference.  Then  there  is  the  economic  side  ;  a 
Customs  Union  between  the  two  would  facilitate 
tratle.  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that 
Irec  Trade  will  l)e  established  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium. 

Another  article  in  the  same  review  treats  of  a 
recent  re|>ort  of  a  Commis.sion  to  imiuire  into  the 
condition  and  future  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  and  here 
again  wc  find  statements  about  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  and  the  home  coast  line.  Shall  the  colonies 
Ix-  required  to  contribute  to  the  sup|X)rt  of  the  navy  ? 
"That  is  the  (juestion."  It  might  lead  to  a  division 
of  resiK)nsibiliiy,  {wrt  of  the  fleet  b<.'ing  under  the 
orders  ol  the  home  government  and  jxiirt  under  the 
colonial  governnient.  The  rejwrt  suggr>ts  that  the 
Minister  of  Marine  shall  be  tlie  chief  authority  and 
bear  the  whole  rcs|K)nsibility. 

Onzf  Eeu'c  tells  us  about  present-day  ideas  of 
matter.  Our  notions  on  this  subjct  have  been  quite 
revolutionised  of  late  years.  Things  are  not  what 
they  seem  ;  the  atom  has  l>een  divided,  and  now  (in 
the  words  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  matter  has  not  only 
iRcn  explained,  but  explained  away.  Onu  Eeuw 
also  coniams  an  article  on  the  *'  Pacific  Blockade," 
and  anyone  who  assimilaus  it  will  have  the  inter- 
national law  and  the  ideas  of  expert  authorities  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  pacific 
blockades  of  the  last  century. 


Some  selections  from  Goethe's  diary  during  his 
sojourn  in  Italy  are  given  in  De  Gids.  The  .irticle 
on  Emigration  viA  Rotterdam  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury contains  many  interesting  details  and  suitistics. 
We  learn  how  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  made  their  way  to  the  Dutch  port  to  take 
ship  for  America,  chiefly  with  Philadelphia  as  the 
real  destination.  The  Quaker  government  attracted 
them.  For  many  it  meant  religious  freedom  .t-  \^ellas 
a  chance  of  earning  a  better  livelihood.  Mam  t  ame 
from  .Switzerland.  From  Holland,  and  from  Rotter- 
dam itself,  many  thousands  emigrated  to  the  United 
States. 

ElsrAer  concludes  the  article  on  the  Elseviers  as 
printers  and  publishers,  showing  how  the  reputation 
of  the  family  grew  and  how  the  name  has  been 
accepted  in  other  countries  ;  French  and  (iennan 
fjublishers  have  issued  Elsevier  series,  and  in  Eng- 
land there  is  an  Fl/evier  Book  Company.  .Vnother 
article  is  that  on  .Napoleon  and  Ajaccio,  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  Kmperor's  baptismal  curtificau  . 
Probably  the  first  contribution  will  attrai  t  mur. 
attention  than  the  rest,  for  it  concerns  Dutch  f)on x- 
lain,  and  has  illustrations,  as  well  as  a  rolourtu 
frontispiece,  of  various  quaint  designs  in  cups,  jugs, 
miniature  statuary,  and  other  ornaments  in  the  style 
ol  I  )ni.l,  nrt.  

A  Philippines  Review. 
The  report  of  the  American  Census  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  its  remarkable  record  of  educational 
progress,  invests  with  additional  interest  "  ThfColonml 
and  P/tiii/>fincs  Month.y  Eniav,  the  only  iilustratr.l 
monthly  magazine  m  the  Far  East."  This  r, 
is  now  in  its  second  year.     It  is  a  "fleet" 

full  of  anticijxitions  of  the  visit  of  the  great  A: 

.Armada.  It  bears  continuous  witness  of  the  hapj). 
advance  of  civilisation  in  these  recently  acquind 
islands.  Chauncey  M'Govern  gives  a  very  vivii 
description  of  his  trip  to  Baguio,  "a  mile  up  in  tli< 
clouds,"  with  .\mcri(  an  s;iwmills,  an  American  hoti  i. 
American  stud  farm,  .American  police  with  native 
constables,  on  the  way  up.  He  tells  how  the  people's 
standard  already  is  being  raised  through  the  j^ractical 
knowledge  acquired  by  "  legitimate  marriage  to 
legitimate  honest  .Americans."  He  also  desc  ribes  the 
American  gold  mines.  Very  pleasant  sidelights  are 
shown  on  the  progress  of  education  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  W  hen  the  .Americans  began  their 
Colonial  work  they  took  ours  as  a  model.  In  ten 
years  they  have  already  shown  an  example  that  \ 
would  do  well  to  follow  in  our  Crown  Colonies. 

A  FKATURfcof  the  November  number  of  the  Gemi.ii 
magazine  called  the  Ar^ia  is  an  article,  bv  Gustav 
Schulcr,  on  W.  Heatli  Robinson,  described  as  a  Master 
of  the  Grotesque.  .Another  art  article  deals  with  some  of 
the  treasures  to  be  found  in  private  galleries  at  Berlin, 
while  a  third  is  devoted  to  the  humorous  artists  of 
German  journals. 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
paiodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 


HOME    AFFAIRS, 
Agriculture,  Land : 

Ernest    Parke's     Experiences,    by     Home    Counties, 

"  World's  Work,"  Dec. 
A   National    Corn    Exposition  at   Omaha,  by  W.  A. 
Campbell,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Dec, 
Armies  : 

England's  Military  Strength,  "  Correspondant,"  Nov. 

lO. 

Watchman,  What  of  the    Night  ?    by   Col.   Lonsdale 

Hale,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Dec. 
The  Territorial  in  Time  of  War,  "  Blackwood,"  Dec. 
Training    for    Territorials,    by    Lieut-Gen.    R.    S.     S. 
Baden-Powell,  "Jrnal.  Royal  United  Service  Inst," 
Nov. 
Compulsory   Training   and    Couscription,    by    Second 

Line,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Dec. 
The    French    Military    MancEuvres,  by  Gen.  Ronnal, 

"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Nov.  15. 
Germany  and  War,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Nov.  15. 
Ballooning-,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

Aviation,  by  P.  Piobb,  "  La  Revue,"  Nov.  15. 
Catholic  Church  : 

Organisation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  T.  F.  Meehan, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
The  Vatican  and   the  Organisation  of  the  Press,  by 
Granvelle,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Dec.  and  *'  Grande  Rev,'" 
Nov.  25. 
Consumption  : 

The  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Wash- 
ington, by  Dr.  G.  Petit,  "La  Revue,"  Nov.  15. 
Crime,  Prisons  : 

Extinction  of  the   Professional  Criminal,  by   H.  J.  B. 

Montgomery,  "  National  Rev,'"  Dec. 
Capital    Punishment,    by    M.    Leven,    "  La    Revue," 
Nov.  I. 
Education  : 

An  Educational  Surrender,  by  D.  C.  Lathbury,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Dec. 
Evolution  : 
Transmfssion  of  Acquired  Characters,  by  C.  Mercier, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Dec. 
Darwinism  v.  Wallaceism,  by  A.  R.  Wallace,   "  Con- 
temp. Rev,"  Dec. . 
Applied  Heredity,  by  R.  C.  Punnett,  "  Harper,"  Dec. 
Finance : 

Prof.  Marshall   and    Pure   Theory,  bv   J.    L.  Garvin, 
"  National  Rev,"  Dec. 
Fire  : 

iigh    Pressure    Fire    Protection,   by    H.    T.    Wade, 
"  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Dec. 
Food  : 

Copenhagen's  Solution  of  the  Milk  Problem,  by  S.  H. 
Adams,  "  McClure,"  Dec. 
Housing  Problem.: 

English  Cities  and  Sanitary  Dwellings,  by  A.  Renoir, 
"  Rdforme  Sociale,"  Nov.  16. 
Ireland  : 

The  New  Ireland,  by  Svdnev  Brooks,   "  North  Amer. 

Rev,"  Nov. 
The  New  Land  Bill,  by  Lord  Dunraven,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent"  Dec. 


Labour  Problems  : 

Unemployment,  by  J.   R.   Macdonald,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  Nov.  19. 
Unemployment  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  J.  E.  Barker, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
Poverty    and   Unemployment,  by  S.  W.    Fitzherbert, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Dec. 
Problem    of    Distress    among-    the    Unemployed,    by 

Canon  Barnett,  "  International,'"  Nov. 
The  Right  to  Work,  by  G.  W.  Bailev,  "  Westminster 

Rev,"  Dec. 
The    Sweating   System,  by    E.    Cheysson,  "  Rdforme 

Sociale,"  Nov.  16. 
Wages   Boards  and  Home   Workers,  by   Prof.  W.  J. 

Ashley,  "  National  Rev,"  Dec. 
Industrial     Arbitration      and     Conciliation,     by     H. 

Tompkins,  "  Positivist  Rev,"  Dec. 
The  Nature  of  Wealth  and  the  Future  of  Labour,  by 

Andrew  Carnegie,  "  World's  Work,"  Dec. 
The  Organisation  of  Labour  in  France,  by  C.  Benoist, 

"Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Nov.  r. 


by  Ignotus,  "  Westminster 


J- aw  : 

Demoralisation  of  the  Law, 
Rev,"  Dec. 

Navies  : 

England's  Naval  Strength,  "  Correspondant,"  Nov.  10. 
The   Two-Power   Standard,    by    Sir   W.     H.    White, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Dec. 
The    Future   of  the    British    Fleet,    by   A.    S.    Hurd, 

"  Gassier,"  Nov. 
The   Navy   Sixty  Years    Ago,  by   .Admiral    Moresby. 

"  National  Rev,"  Dec. 
A    Naval    Reserve,    by    Mercator,    "  United   Service 

Mag,"  Dec. 
Wanted — an  Imperial  Defence  Scheme,  by  Major  P.  A. 

Silburn,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Dec. 
The  German  Navy  : 

Reventlov,  Count  von,  on,  "  Gassier."  Nov. 

Siege!,  Vice-Adiniral,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Nov. 

Stengel,  H.  Freiherr  von,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Nov. 
The  French  Navy,  by  F.  Delaisi,  "  La  Revue,"  Nov.  i. 
Design  of  Modern  Warships,    by   Prof.  J.  J.  .Welch, 

"  Gassier,"  Nov. 
Submarine  Navigation,  by  Major  Laurenti,  "  Gassier," 

Nov. 
Naval  Ordnance,  bv  Lieut.  A.  T.  Dawson,  "  Gassier,"' 

Nov. 
Old  Age  Pensions  : 
Pensions:  and   Homes, 

Rev,"  Dec. 
Labour  Pensions    and   the   Carnegie  Foundation,   bv 

B.  J.  Hendrick,  "  McCIure,"  Dec. 
Parliamentary,  etc  : 

British   Governing    Capacity,  by  Britannicus,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
Why  I  became  a    Liberal,   by  Sir  G.   Sitwell,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Dec. 
The  Government  and   the  House  of  Lords,  "  Black- 
wood," Dec. 
Mr.  Balfour's  Sum  in  Subtraction,  by  M. P.,  "  National 

Rev,"  Dec. 


by  D.  C.    Redder,    "  Contemp. 
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Population  Questions : 

Depopulation  of  France,  by  F.  C.  Penficld,  "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
Railways  ; 

The    Nationalisation  of  Railways,  by  J.  A.   Hobson, 
"  International."  Nov. 
Socialism  and  Miscellaneous  Social  Questions  : 

Federal    Insurance    Laws    in    .Switzerland,   by    Numa 

Droz,  "  Hibliothtquc  Univcrsclle,"  Nov. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Toulouse  : 

Bourdeau,  J.,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,'' Nov.  15. 
Breton,  J.  L.,  on,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Nov.  10. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Alcohol    and    the    Community,    by    H.    S,   Williams, 

*'  McClurc,"  Dec. 
.Sane  Temperance  Legislation  in  Roumania,  by  Alfred 
Stead.  "  .Nineteenth  Cent,''  Dec. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

The  Censorship,  by  Gertrude   Kingston,  *'  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Dec. 
Need  for  an   Endowed  Theatre  in   London,  by  St.  J. 

Hankin,  "'  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
Moral  Aspects  of  the  Problem  Play,  by  L.  W.  Flaccus, 
"  Atlantic  Mthly,"  Nov. 
Women  : 

Woman   and   the  State,  by  F.   W.  H.  Reed,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Dec. 
The   Woman    Movement  in    England,  by   Rev.  C.  F. 

Aked,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
A  Consultative  Chamber  of  Women,  by   Caroline   E. 

Stephen,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,'  Dec. 
Ton,-    Plea   for    Woman    Suffrage,   by    E.    Goulding, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Dec. 
Irish   Women    and  Their  Vote,  by    L.  M.  McCraith, 

"  New  Ireland  Rev,"  Dec. 
1  he    International   Council   of   Women,    by    Ida    H. 

Harper,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
Women  Workers  in  England  and  Wales,  by  B.   Bag- 
shawc,  "  World's  Work,"  Dec. 

COLONIAL    AND     FOREIGN. 
Peace  Movement  : 

Reply  to  M.    Novicow,  by  A.    Naquet,  '*  Mercure  dc 
France,"  Nov.  16. 
Africa  : 

I  he  Congress  on  French  North  Africa,  by  P.  Chemin- 

I)upont6s,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Nov.  i. 
Iducation  of  African  Natives,  by  P.  Perterras,  *' West- 
minster Rev,"  Dec. 
Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Bosnian  [Provinces)  : 

The  Policy  ol  Baron  .^crenthal,  by  V.  Bdrard,  "  Rev. 

de  Paris,'"  Nov.  i  and  15. 
The   Power  behind   the    Austrian    Throne,  by    Edith 

Sellers,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
Hungarian    Policy  Past    and     Present,    by    Count    J. 

Maildth,  "Westminster  Rev,"  Dec. 
\ustria  and  Hungary,  by  Graf  T.  Zichy,  "  Deutsche 

Rundschau,"  Nov, 
liie  French  and  the  Czechs,  by  L.   L^ger,  "  Nouvellc 
Rev,"  Nov.  15. 
Balkan    States  (see  also   Bosnian    Prcninrrs.    Fnilunria, 
Turkey) : 
iiie  Crisis  : 
Blunt,  W.  S.,  and  other.-  nil,      i  .imIimsi  |\>\.     1>..l. 
Dorobantz.    J.,    on,     "Questions     Diplomatiques," 
Nov.  1 6. 
Austria  and  Germany  and  the  Balkans,  by  L.  J.  Blocq, 

'*  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Nov.  i. 
The   Southern  Slavs  in  the  Drama'of  the  Orient,  by 
R,  Henry,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Nov.  i  and  16. 


Bosnian  Provinces  : 

.'Annexation  by  Austria  : 

Leuthner,    K,,    on,    "  Sozialistische     Monatshefte," 

Nov.  5, 
Viator  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
Francis   Joseph,    King   of  the   Serbs,  by  J.  Daugny, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Nov.  15. 
Austria  and  the  Military  Service  of  the  Natives,  by  J. 
Scrvigny,  "  Rev.  Fran^aise,"  Nov. 
Bulgaria : 

Bulgarian  Independence,  etc., by  J.  Sakasow.  "Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,"  Nov.  5. 
Ferdinand  I.  : 

Powell,  E.  A.,  on,  "  World's  Work,'"  Dec. 
Sofia  on,  "  National  Rev,'"  Dec. 
Canada : 

Notes  on  Canada,  by  Count  Vay  von  Vaya,  "  Deutsche 
Rev,"  Nov. 
China  : 

The  Rule  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  by  Sir  W.  Blake, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Dec. 
Social   Transformation   in  China,    by    Chinese    Cam- 
bridge-Man, "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Dec. 
The    Boxer    Indemnity,    by   J.    C.    Hall,    "  Positivist 

Rev,"  Dec. 
The    Jews   in  China,    by   S.    M.    Perlmann.   "  Inter- 
national,'" Nov. 
Tsingtau.  by  P.  Rohrbach,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher," 
Nov. 
Finland  : 

The    Finnish    Revolution,     ino;.    1iv    r     I      \"\lir,,l, 
"Grande  Rev,"  Nov.  10. 
France  : 

The   Kevstone  of  Europe,   bv  Caicna-.     "  1  ■  rniigntiv 

Rev,"  Dec. 
The  Budget  and  the  Na\7,  byF.  Delaisi,  "  La  Revue," 

Nov.  I. 
Against  the   Financial  Oligarchy,  by  Lysis,  "  Grande 

Rev,"  Nov.  10. 
Dumping  and  Ami- Dumping  Clauses,  by  E.  Antonelli, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  Nov.  10. 
The   French    Merchant    Marine,  by  L.  Fraissaingca, 
"  Ntiuvclle  Rev."  Nov.  I. 
Germany  and  Prussia  (see  also  Poland)  : 

Realistic    Germany,    by    L.    Coquet,    "  Grande    Rev," 

Nov.  25. 
England  and  Germany  : 

Louis,  P.,  on,  "  Mercure  de  France,"  Nov.  16. 
Roscoe,  Sir  H..  on,  '*  Deutsche  Rev."  Nov. 
The  Policy  of  the  Clean  Slate  towards  Germany,  by 

A.  Hurci,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
The  German    Oedipus,  bv   Sidney   Low,    "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  Dec. 
The   Berlin  Crisis,  by  J.     L.   Bashford,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent."  Dec. 
Anti-.Militarism.by  Dr.J.  Deutsch,"  International," Nov. 
Taxation  Proposals,  etc.  : 

Elkind,  L.,  on,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Dec. 
Schippel,    M.,    on,    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte," 
Nov.  19. 
Financial  Reform  and  the  Na\'y,  by  H.   Frciherr  von 
Stengel,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Nov. 
Holland : 

The  Dutch  Succession,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Nov.  i. 
India  : 

India  in   Parliament  in    1908.  bv  J.  D.  Rees,   "  Fort- 
nightly Rev.""  Dec. 
Indian   Sedition,   bv  Sir  I..  Tupper,  "  NDti*^"'-!!!  Rev," 
Dec. 


Some  Christmas   Numbers. 
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Danger   in    India,    by  Sir   E,    C;   Cox,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  Dec. 
Panama  Canal  : 

Commercial  Prospects  of  the  Canal,  by  G.  A.  Ballard, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  Dec. 
Poland  : 

Prussia  and  Poland,  by  H.   Moysset,  "  Rev.  des  Deux 

Mondes,"  Nov.  i. 
Russia  (see  also  Finland)  : 

The    Port   of  Astrakhan,    by   P.    Labb^,    "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  Nov.  i. 
Russia's    Defeat     by    Japan,    by    Gen.    Kuropatkin, 

"  McClure,"  Dec. 
Turkey  (see  also  Balkan  States,  Bulgaria,  etc.)  : 

Young  Turkey,  etc.,  by  Alfred  Berl,  "  Rev.  de    Paris," 

Nov.  15. 
Fall  or  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ?  by  E.  Tallichet, 

"  Bibliotheque  Universelle,"  Nov. 
Europe  against  Turkey,  by  Jean  Norel,  "  Mercure  de 

France,"  Nov.  i. 
United  States  : 
The  Presidential  Election,  etc.,  by  J.  Riber,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  Nov.  15. 
Party  Government,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  "  North  Amer. 

Rev,"  Nov. 
Executive   Aggression,   by    G.    W.    Alger,    "  Atlantic 

Mthly,"  Nov. 
Popular  Election  of  Senators,  by  E.   O'Neal,   "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Nov. 
The  Tariff,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  "  Centur)-,"  Dec. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 
The  Girl's  Oivn  Pap-r  makes  a  brave  show  with 
its  Christmas  Double  Number.  Its  fashion  editor 
seems  quite  to  realise  that  there  are  many  people  in 
the  world  who  do  not  drive  in  carriages,  and  cannot 
afford  carriage-clothes  :  and  the  fashions  are  accord- 
ingly practical  and  useful.  Mrs.  Jopling  writes  upon 
"  How  to  Draw  in  Black  and  White,"  Dr.  Emil  Reich 
discusses  the  English  Girl  of  To-morrow,  and  the 
articles  on  the  Tsaritsa  are  continued.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  needlework  and  to  hints  as  to  furnishing 
homes.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Christmas  as  it 
was  in  Shakespeare's  time,  which  concludes  by  saying 
that  our  sixteenth  century  ancestors  did  not  live  so 
long  as  we  do.  Doubtless  one  cause  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  quantides  of  unwholesome 
things  they  seem  to  have  consumed  at  Christmas. 
The  great  change  and  improvement  noted  last  month 
in  this  magazine  is  well  maintained. 

The  Lady's  Realm  Double  Christmas  Number, 
excellently  produced,  contains  fiction  by  Maarten 
Maartens,  Eden  Phillpotts,  Jack  London,  H.  de  Vere 
Stacpoole,  and  many  other  popular  writers.  An 
article  entitled  "  The  Lights  o'  London  "  is  illustrated 
by  genuine  night  photographs,  taken  by  the  ordinary 
light  in  the  London  streets  after  nightfall— a  kind  of 
photography  hitherto  little  attempted,  it  is  said.  The 
results,  it  must  be  admitted,  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
good,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  views  along  the 
Thames  Embankment  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament 


and  nearer  Waterloo  Bridge,  showing  the  curving 
lines  of  lights  and  the  Sphinx.  One  article  deals 
with  the  producing  of  the  Lady's  R;alm  Christmas 
Number,  coloured  cover  and  all. 

The  December  Strand  is  indeed  a  "  grand  Christ- 
mas double  number."  Its  chief  distinction  is  Madame 
Patti's  reminiscences.  Mr.  Beckles  Willson  selects 
six  of  what  he  considers  the  best  attested  ghost 
stories  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  describes 
from  most  widely  varied  sources,  including  his  own 
experience,  the  comic  side  of  crime.  There  is  a 
profusion  of  fiction,  amongst  which  may  be  noted 
Hall  Caine's  "  White  Prophet,"  based  on  the  Arab 
tradition  that  the  White  Prophet  of  Peace,  meaning 
the  Christ,  will  come  to  unite  the  faiths  of  the  world 
into  one  faith,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  one 
people. 

The  Woman  at  Home  has  a  good  Christmas 
number,  containing,  besides  the  extra  stories  which 
we  expect  at  this  time  of  year,  an  article  on 
Mrs.  Speaight's  miniatures  of  royal  and  aristocratic 
children  ;  an  illustrated  interview  with  Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Conan  Doyle  in  their  home  near  Crow- 
borough,  looking  over  the  Sussex  Downs,  only  about 
forty  miles  from  London,  yet  surrounded  by  really 
rural  country  ;  and  an  amusing  account  by  Constance 
Clyde  of  how  she  lives  in  workmen's  flats  in  London, 
the  accommodation  being  so  much  better  than  she  can 
procure  for  the  same  money  elsewhere.  The  L.C.C. 
buildings  are  the  best  artisan  dwellings,  and  most  free 
from  defects ;  but  from  reading  the  article  there 
certainly  seem  to  be  very  serious  drawbacks  to  life  in 
any  workmen's  flats,  even  the  most  comfortable.  One 
would  need  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  much  tact 
and  forbearance  to  put  up  with  it  after  the  novelty  had 
worn  off.  However,  women  workers  who  find  the 
"housing  problem"  press  on  them  should  read  this 
article  ;  it  might  afford  them  useful  hints. 

Pearson's  Christmas  number  illustrates  in  colour  its 
opening  article  upon  "  Christmas  Cards  de  Luxe,"  the 
writer  of  which  says  that  never  was  there  such  a 
demand  as  to-day  for  the  costliest  Christm.as-cards 
that  art  and  money  can  produce.  Some  are  fine  re- 
productions of  popular  pictures  ;  some  may  be 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  or  have  gold-leaf  decora- 
tions or  copperplate  inscriptions  :  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  half-a-guinea  and  even  a  guinea 
each  is  often  paid  for  them.  The  most  important 
article  deals  with  the  Caricatures  of  Napoleon,  a 
selection  of  which  are  reproduced,  only,  of  course,  a 
very  small  selection,  as  the  number  of  these  caricatures 
is  infinite.  Some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  show 
a  malevolent  spirit  now  happily  usually  absent  from 
caricature.  Another  article,  fully  illustrated,  deals 
with  the  dancing  of  Miss  Maud  Allan  and  Miss 
Phyllis  Monkman. 

Frvs  Christmas  number  is  "  all  stories." 
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LANGUAGES    AND    LETTER-WRITING 


THE  Report  of  the  Socie'tc  d'Kchanpe  Inter- 
national for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  has  just  been  issued,  and  the  figures  are 
very  remarkable.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  young 
people  were  exchanged  in  nine  months,  chiefly  between 
France  and  Germany,  forty-one  of  these  for  periods  of 
many  months.  This  result  has  not  been  achieved 
without  great  labour,  however,  for  over  5,000  letters 
were  des|)atched  from  the  Bureau,  indei)endent  of  the 
large  number  of  personal  visits  necessitated. 

Nor  is  this  strange  when  one  begins  to  think. 
I'eople  who  are  enlightened  enough  to  desire  for  their 
children  this  wider  outlook  ujKJn  life  are  also,  mostly, 
the  ver>-  peo()le  who  will  iufiuirc  most  particularly  into 
the  surroundings  of  those  to  whom  they  entru.st  their 
children.  Hence,  .M.  Toni-Mathieu  is  compelled  to 
ask  for  a  somewhat  large  entry  fee,  for  although  he 
himself  gives  his  services,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
secretaries  or  otfice  boys  will.  There  is  also  the  office 
rent  to  pay,  and  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  that  is  a  large 
item. 

Irom  our  old  friend  Dr.  Martin  Hartmann,  of 
I. eip/.ig,  comes  another  most  interesting  report  -that 
of  the  German  .section  of  the  scholars'  correspond- 
ence. The  number  newly  paired  is  about  3,000, 
and  we  must  couple  with  this  the  fact  that  in  many 
(ases  students  once  commencing  have  continued  the 
corres|x)ndence  for  years.  But,  alas  !  here,  we  English 
are  terribly  behindhand.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rea.son,  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  srhool-boys  or  girls 
learn  German  as  compared  with  those  who  learn 
French.  The  Germans  have  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  correspondents.  This  is  so  much  the  ca.se 
that  the  London  University,  the  Modern  I^anguage 
As.sociation,  the  Teachers'  Guild,  the  London 
Chamber  of  ('ommerce,  and  other  such  influential 
bodies  have  sent  an  official  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  pointing  out  the  facts  and 
summing  up  the  danger  of  this  neglect  from  a  national 
fx)int  of  view.  As  regards  statistics,  in  1895  the  per- 
centage of  students  entering  for  the  Oxford  locals  was 
137  Ifir  .juniors,  24-2  for  seniors.  In  1907  the  }x'r- 
« entage  was  5*7  for  juniors  and  5*6  for  seniors. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  whether  from  a  literary  culture,  public  ser- 
vice, commercial,  or  scientific  point  of  view ;  but 
above  all  is  it  important  because  of  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  the  nations.     The   United 

ites  make  no  such  mist.ike. 

ESPERANTO. 

The  rate  of  progress  is  somewhat  more  easily 
•tained  now  that  we  have  an  official  gazette,  but  the 
statistics  are  so  rapidly  out  of  date  that  to  those  who 
know  the  facts  no  other  encouragement  is  needed. 
For  instance,  a  little  [pamphlet  printed  in  April  last 
gave  the  Esperanto  Societies  throughout  the  world  as 
rt;o.  the  French  ami  British    itouds  .t>    ;rSo,    .ind   the 


professional  and  specialist  societies  as  69.  A 
pamphlet  issued  five  months  later  gives  the  world 
groups  as  1,057 — an  almost  incredible  increase  of 
318  groups,  France  and  Great  Britain  having 
increa.sed  their  total  to  338,  and  the  specialist 
societies  numbering  90. 

The  literature  increases  in  the  same  ratio.  Amongst 

the  new  novels  is  one  by  Dr.  Vallienne,  "  Cu  Li,"  which 
contains  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  a  most  interest- 
ing story.  The  one  drawback  is  that  some  of  the 
situations  are  unhappily  too  "  free "  for  English 
readers.  Amongst  grammars,  the  publishers  of  the 
Marlborough  series  have  just  added  Esperanto  to 
their  nineteen  other  languages,  and  as  Mr.  Mann  has 
compiled  it,  no  further  witness  of  its  value  is  needed. 
The  magazines  continue  to  refer  to  our  work, 
whether  in  joke,  as  witness  Punch  of  November  14th, 
or  in  all  seriousness,  as  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
which  emphatically  pronounces  for  the  necessity  of 
Esperanto,  or  the  Tauhcr,  which,  in  its  report  on  the 
Moral  Education  Congress,  complains  strongly  of 
the  language  difficulty,  and  remarks  that  the  opinion 
was  frequently  expressed  that  "  it  would  be  so  much 
nicer  if  we  had  a  common  language." 

A    SUCCESSFUL    DKMONSTRATION. 

The  Esperanto  gathering  at  Caxton  Hall  on 
November  nth  was  a  great  success,  the  room  being 
crammed,  which  means  an  audience  of  about  600 
people.  The  programme  was  a  varied  one.  Captain 
Hemphill  told  how  he  voted  for  the  teaching  of 
Esperanto  in  L.C.C.  schools.  Mr.  Cox's  boys  .sang 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  in  their  sweet  clear  treble 
voices,  and  "  La  Kara  Hejmlando."  Miss  Hester 
Paliser  gave  her  extjuisite  Esperanto  rendering  of  the 
Jewel  Song  from  "  Faust."  Colonel  Pollen  showed 
how  Esperanto  is  making  its  way  in  the  East.  .Mr.  Stead 
and  Mr.  Mudie  talked  of  the  usefulne.ss  of  the 
language  to  congresses,  traders  and  tourists.  Mr. 
Mills  drew  instantaneous  pictures.  Mr.  Harrison  Hill 
gave  one  of  his  delightful  "  musical  "  talks,  saying  that, 
though  he  could  sing  Esperanto,  he  was  not  up  to 
sjx'eches  as  yet,  so  insisted  upon  Mr.  Mudie  translating 
his  English  jokes  into  Esperanto,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Hill  vowed  that  he  could 
not  think  so  fast  ,is  .Mr.  .Mudie  translated  his  thought, 
and,  amidst  the  lauijhter  of  the  audience,  suddenly 
sat  down.  The  exhibition  surpassed  our  hopes.  It 
filled  two  rooms.  Pwo  Samidincanoj  showed  the 
instruments  used  by  the  blind  and  the  Braille 
Esperanto  literature  :  but  the  crown  of  the  whole 
w-as  furnished  by  the  London  section  of  the  \'agabond 
Klubo,  which  lined  one  side  of  the  room  with 
pictures  by  Esf)eranto  artists.  One  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  we  had  to  regret.  Except  a  tiny 
notice  in  the  JA  r;;;>;p-  Leader,  the  daily  Pre  ss  left  us 
severely  alone.     We  ought  to  have  invited  a  Cabinet 
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By  Rev.  L 

I  have  been  asked  bv  the  Editor  of  the  "  Review 
of  Reviews  for  Australasia  '  to  furnish  an 
article  on  the  recent  Licensing  struggle  in 
this  Dominion,  and  1  supjxjse  th.at,  write 
how  1  may,  my  utterance  will  be  regarded 
as  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  thos^  of  your 
readers  who  do  not  s\  mpathise  with,  our  movement 
will  read  with  a  tendencv  to  discount  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  I  can  assure  them,  however,  that  from 
start  to  finish  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give  a 
lialanced  setting  of  the  facts  of  the  fight.  And  if  I 
err,  it  shall  be  in  wnder  rather  than  over-stating  our 
side  of  the  question.  For  eighteen  years  now  the 
struggle  between  the  licensed  liquor  interests  and  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  has  assumed  an  acute  form. 
For  many  years  prior  to  that  several  exceptionally 
able  Temperance  reformers  (one  of  their  survivors 
to-day  being  Sir  Robert  Stout,  the  present  Chief 
Justice),  did  an  immense  amount  of  educational  and 
moral  suasion  work.  In  1890,  however,  sentiment 
crystallised  into  a  determined  effort  in  Sydenham,  a 
populous  suburb  of  Christchurch,  to  close  the 
licensed  bars  by  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers.  That 
effort  was  crowned  with  success,  so  far  as  the  vote 
was  concerned,  but  on  \arious  legal  technicalities 
the  Courts  negati\ed  the  will  of  the  people,  and  as 
the  result  of  this  legal  interposition,  agitation  car- 
ried on  throughout  the  colony  secured  the  carrying 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bill  that  now  gives  to  Maori- 
landers  once  in  every  three  years  power  to  close 
everv  licensed  liquor  bar  in  the  respectixe  electorates 
bv  a  three-fifth.^  majority  vote,  no  compensation 
being  paid 

Under  this  law  the  battle  year  by  year  has  waxed 
more  and  more  vehement  and  persistent,  and  the 
figures  that  we  publish  later  on  in  this  article  are 
sufficient  evidence  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced  as 
to  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  Naturally  after  each 
licensing  poll  the  combatants  on  both  sides  are  ex- 
hausted with  their  eft'orts,  and  when  the  discussion 
evoked  by  the  results  dies  away,  there  is  a  period 
of  some  months  when  to  mention  No-license  in  a 
n'ixed  company  is  to  arouse  protest. 

Twelve  months  later,  however,  the  No-license 
Partv,  the-  leaders  and  inner  circle  of  which  have 
been  bv  "no  manner  of  means  idle  throughout  this 
period  of  public  quiescence,  deem  the  moment 
ripe  to  launch  the  campaign,  and  just  two  years  ago 
now,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  central  body, 
active  propaganda  work  started,  and  conventions, 
league  'meetings  and  literature  distribution  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  What  the  liquor  party  did 
is  to  us  largelv  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  credit  them  with  a  subtlety  and  dis- 
recfard  for  anvthing  and  everything  save  the  accom- 


M.    ISITT. 

plishment  of  their  purpose  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  trade  that  they  are  not  guilty  of.  But  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  prohibitionist  sees 
tiiem  ever  at  work  in  social,  commercial,  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  circles.  Here  by  judicious  hos- 
pitality linking  this  one  and  that  one  to  their  in- 
terest ;  yonder  in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  and  the 
rfxims  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  pulling  every  wire  that 
they  think  can  be  pulled;  while  when  the  hour  of 
l)attle  draws  closer  their  munificent  gifts  to  this 
Bishop  and  that,  and  charities  varied  are  all 
ciedited  by  the  uncharitable  No-license  man  to  trade 
reasons  rather  than  the  spontaneous  bubbling  forth 
of  human  sympathy.  All  this  is  conjecture,  but 
we  know  that  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Wm. 
Thomson  (an  ex-Presbvterian  minister),  who  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  the  salaried  represen- 
tative of  the  liquor  interests,  a  huge  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  was  organised,  and  many 
thousands  of  pounds  spent  in  full-page  settings 
forth  of  the  fallacies  of  Prohibition  and  the  bene- 
ficent character  of  the  trade  in  strong  drink.  In 
addition  to  this,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff 
an  armv  of  can\assers  was  employed  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  electors,  ascer- 
tain their  views,  and  if  satisfied  that  they  were 
favourable,  make  sure  that  thev  were  duly  en- 
rolled. Of  the  public  platform  the  Liquor  Party 
are  very  shy.  Mr.  Thomson  gave  a  few  lectures, 
and  one  or  two  other  men  meandered  round  the 
country  districts  and  held  quiet  little  meetings  in 
out-of-the-way  spots,  but  experience  has  taught 
wisilom,  and  anything  like  public  debate  has  been 
carefully  avoided.  The  June  before  the  poll  it 
seemed  difficult  for  either  side  to  awaken  keen  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  many  of  our  leaders  be- 
lie\ed  that  the  people  had  grown  weary  of  the 
struggle,  and  that  there  would  not  be  the  same 
excitement  at  this  poll  as  at  the  last.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  a  correct  estimate,  three  months 
before  polling  dav  the  No-license  question  in  the 
m.ajoritv  of  the  electorates  was  monopolising  far 
more  attention  than  th.e  Parliamentary  candidature, 
and  I  have  never  witnessed  greater  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  than  I  saw  during  a  lecturing  tour  of  the 
colony. 

It  was  reserved  for  Scotch  Dunedin  to  register 
fever  heat,  the  excitement  in  that  city  exceeding  that 
witnessed  in  anv  other  portion  of  the  colony,  and  the 
narrow  margin  bv  which  the  liquor  trade  escaped 
extinction  in  the  Southern  capital  evidences  the  rea- 
litv  of  Colonial  Scotia's  changed  opinion.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  while  the  movement  received 
help  from  many,  of  all  our  visitors,  that  of  the 
Rev.    R.    B.    S.    Hammond,    a    Svdnev    Anglican 
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minister,  proved  most  valuable,  as  he  undoubtedly 
won  for  us  hundreds  of  votes  among  the  adherents 
of  his  church  in  this  Dominion. 

As  the  Auckland  provincial  vote  has  made  greater 
advance  than  any  other,  vour  readers  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  No- 
iicense  party,  at  a  cost  of  some  ^8000,  have  posted 
tree  an  illustrated  family  paper  containing  articles 
of  general  interest,  with  a  judicious  admixture  of 
No-hcense  matter,  to  35'Ooo  different  homes  in  the 
one  province,  each  issue  weighing  between  four  and 
five  tons,  and  the  influence  this  Daper  has  exerrised 
has  evidently  been  enormous. 

Now  for  the  lessons  of  the  poll,   as  emphasised 
by  Its  .comparison  with  those  preceding  it.     There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  reflec-tion  .so  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  m  the  mind  of  the  Xo-license  worker  as 
the  contrast  between  the  fir.st  and  the  most  recent 
ballot.      In    1890.    after   meetings   innumeral)le   and 
efforts   extending   over    years,    culminating    in    three 
months  of  almost  frenzied  cami)aigning,  the  "wide- 
spread  sympathy   of   the   movement,"    "condemna- 
tion of  the  trade,"  and  "  determination  to  give  No- 
license  a  trial,"   etc.,   etc.,   that  the  papers  talked 
so  much  about,  when  crystallised  into  votes  totalled 
for  the  whole  of  the  colony  less  than  50,000.     With 
•such    a    vote    it    was    only    natural    that    the    trade 
should  be  jubilant,  and  that  their  sympathiser,  the 
late  Richard  Seddon,  the  then  Premier,  should  con- 
clude that  he  had  over-estimated  the  strength  of  the 
Temperance    forces,    and    alreadv    conceded     them 
m.ore    legislative    power    than    there    had    been   anv 
necessity  to  give.      Between  the  poll  of   i8go  and 
that   of    1893,    however,    another    factor    had    been 
evolved  that  is  slowly  but  very  surely  deciding  the 
doom  of  the  liquor  bar  in  this  land.     The  bestowal 
of  the  franchi.se  upon  the  women  of  New  Zealand 
enabled    those    of    our    wives    and    daughters    who 
dreaded  the  public-hou.se  as  the  foe  of  the  home,  to 
register  their  con\iction  in  the  ballot-box ;  but  it  did 
more  than  this.     The  right  to  vote  engendered  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  desire  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  political  work.     Now,  at  the  outset,  woman  knew 
little  of  political   questions   and   issues,    and   cared 
less.     But  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  drinking 
bars   was  one  well   within  her  .scope,   affected  very 
directly  her  special  province,  and  appealed  stronglv 
to  feminine  sympathies. 

Scores  of  women  were  at  this  juncture  looking 
for  an  outlook  for  pent-up  energy,  and  this  one 
being  to  hand  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  At 
first_  with  very  many  zeal  was  largely  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  novelty.  They  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing of  the  rdison  d'etre  of  Local  Option.  They 
knew  that  drunkenness  was  a  terrible  evil,  they  were 
anxious  to  end  it,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  be 
too  analytical  as  to  the  methods  of  prevention  sug- 
gested. Their  leaders  soon  grounded  them  in 
matters  of  detail.  Enthusiasm  grew  with  effort,  and 
the   knowledge   that  effort   brought,    and   the   dilet- 


tantes became  zealots.  To-day,  in  my  opinion,  th' 
No-license  cause  in  New  Zealand  owes  more  to  th( 
persistent  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  of  able  and  de\oted  women  than  as  yet  it 
owes  to  women's  votes.  As  to  the  question  as  to 
what  the  strength  of  that  vote  is,  unless  a  suggestion 
recently  made  is  adopted,  and  two  different  coloured 
ballot  papers  are  used,  one  for  the  men,  another  for 
the  women,  the  proportion  voting  for  and  against 
license  will  remain  a  matter  of  individual  conjec- 
ture, and  I  can  only  give  my  opinion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I  believe  that  at  the  first  two  licensing  polls 
women  simply  duplicated  the  votes  of  their  male 
relatives,  and  that  save  by  swelling  the  grand  totals 
on  either  side,  female  franchi.se  did  not  affect  the 
issue,  by  the  third  poll  the  balance  of  their  vote  was 
in  our  favour,  and  that  year  by  year  that  balance 
has  steadily  increased.  But  I  'do  not  believe  that 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  secured  anything  like 
the  preponderance  of  female  votes  for  No-license 
that  many  imagine.  That  is  to  come,  and  it  will 
come  during  the  next  three  years,  with  a  rapidity 
that  will  dismay  and  overwhelm  the  drink  trade  at 
the  poll  of  191 1. 

Wonien  are  naturally  con.ser\ative ;  they  are  slow 
to  reali.se  what  they  do  not  actually  see,  their  per- 
sonal ignorance  of  the  public-house  has  been  in  its 
favour,  and  the  rank  and  file  are  only  just  waking 
\-\\)  to  the  significance  of  the  closed  bar  as  affecting 
the  home  economy  and  their  own  income  and  enjoy- 
ment. Once  touch  self-interest,  however,  and  con- 
versions are  apt  to  be  rapid,  and  if  during  the  in- 
terval the  No-license  party  make  it  their  business  to 
familiarise  women  now  they  have  aroused  their  in- 
terest with  a  few  patent  facts,  J  prophesy  that  in 
191 1  five  out  of  every  seven  will  strike  out  the  top 
line  and  vote  No-license. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  women's  votes,  what 
are  the  indications  of  November  1  7th  ?  The  figures, 
we  think,  are  the  best  answer  to  that  question.  All 
over  the  Dominion,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
the  ballot-box  tells  the  same  tale,  everywhere  the 
publicans'  vote  has  either  decreased  or  shows  so 
small  an  increase  as  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  population,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  No-license  \-ote  has  mounted  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  1890  the  votes  for  No-license  were, 
as  we  have  stated,  so  few  that  many  of  our  friends 
had  little  hope  of  winning  many  electorates ;  but 
in  November  last  the  dismay  was  with  the  liquor 
traders,  for  the  figures  read  as  follows  : — 

Continuance 189,241 

Reduction   162,7:^0 

No-license     223,466 

And  in  private  conversation  many  of  the  brewers 
and  publicans  admit  that  unless  something  unex- 
pected intervenes  another  twelve  years  will  see  two- 
thirds  of  the  Dominion  dry. 

Our    explanation    of   this    growth    is    the    logical 
strength  of  our  position,  the  fact  that  wherever  No- 
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This  |))i<»f'>.  speaks  iiif)re  eloquently  than  w<)r{l8  could  do 
'>f  Iho  iiedra(rt,'lod  financial  prospert  of  the  lifjuor  trade  in 
New  Zealand.  It  appeared  oiiiside  the  offitve  of  a  well- 
known  auctioneer  on  the  mornine  after  tlie  significant  p<dl 
of  November  17th,  1908.  Clwirly  hotel  property  in  New 
Zealand    is  a   thing   to  l>«  got  off  one's   hands   as  quickly   as 

lH>8Bil>lc. 

lircnso  has  had  an\  thing  like  a  fair  trial  it  ha.s  luvn 
a  hu^'f  succe.ss,  the  contiinicil  lawle.ssiies.s  of  the 
liquor  tracle  and  the  ever  increasing  strength  of  medi- 
cal testimony  as  to  the  folly  of  alcohol  as  a  l)eve- 
rage.  But  these  reasons  may  he  disjjuted  hy  some 
of  your  readers,  who  want  to  know  what  explana- 
tion the  other  side  have  to  give.  Franklv,  so  far 
as  the  ultra  liijuor  i)arty  arc  concerned,  I  iiave  heard 
none.  'J'hey  talk  of  the  fanatical  energy  of  No- 
license  workers,  of  the  way  in  which  we  deceive  the 
peojile  hy  our  lives  and  declare  that  the  vote  is  al- 
most wholly  that  of  women  and  jjar.sons.  That  .sec- 
tion of  the  public  press,  however,  that,  while 
pledged  uj)  to  its  e\es  in  defence  of  vested  in- 
terests, loves  to  i)Ose  as  the  unbiassed  chamj)ion  of 
the  great  sane  moderate  party,  is  voluble  with  ex- 
|)lanations  and  advice.  The  No  licen.se  vote,  it 
declares,  has  not  been  |K)lle<l  by  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  No-licen.st.'.  but  bv  those  who  are  dis- 
gusted with  existing  «onditions  and  de.sj)air  of  rea 
.sonable  reform.  Wiiat  must  now  l.e  done,  thev  sa\, 
is  to  form  a  great  regulation  party  who  will  go  for 
pure  liriuors,  shortening  of  liours,  the  abolition  of 
barmaids,  and  the  sober  conduct  of  public-houses. 
We  smile  at  all  this.  l»ecau.sc  for  six  weeks  after 
each  j)oll  we  have  read  the  same  thing,  knowing  that 
nothing  will  U-  done.  How  can  anything  be  done? 
The  houses  are  owned  b\  brewers  and  spirit  mer- 
chants, whose  one  determination  is  to  get  as  big  a 
return  for  their  investment  by  the  .sale  of  their 
liquors  as  they  possibly  can  do.  The  jjublicans 
lea.se  the  hotels  from  the.se  men  on  conditions  that 
compel  them  to  eiKxmrage  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  purcha.se  and  consumption  of  .strong  drink. 
The  brewers  are  anxious  that   the  houses  shall   be 


cotiductfd  ill  su<h  fashion  as  not  to  peril  their  pro- 
I'lrty,  but  they  are  not  stitTiciently  anxious  to  for- 
l<it  one  pound  of  their  income  to  this  end.  The 
publicans  are  anxious  to  keej)  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  law,  and  .so  are  averse  to  taking  risks. 
but  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  and  .so  they 
< '  ntinue  to  take  the  risks  and  foster  drunkenness.  I 
^'■c  one  way,  anil  one  way  alone,  bv  which  the  end- 
ing of  the  bar  for  the  sale  of  strong  ilrink  ma\  Ik* 
i<  niiK)rarily  avert<'d,  and  that  is  the  most  stringent 
r.  form  of  the  whole  .system  by  the  combined  effort 
ot  brewers  and  publicans  them.selves.  There  is  no 
more  chance  of  this  to-day  than  there  was  thirty 
years  ago.  From  this  the  la.st  week  of  i(^o8  up  to 
tlie  end  of  Novemlter,  iQii,  the  traffic  will  continue 
its  evil  cruir.se  as  of  yore.  demt>ralising  the  people, 
pauj)erising  the  nation,  filling  the  gaols,  the  refor 
matories,  the  as\lums.  Kach  week  the  daily  pre.ss 
will  chronicle  its  hc^rrors,  each  wivk  the  Courts  of 
the  land  will  deal  with  its  victims.  The  grief  and 
anxiety  occa.sioned  by  liquor  excess  will  destroy  the 
[)eace  of  new  homes.  Children  will  watch  with 
resentment  the  Ix'trayal  of  their  parents,  and  parents 
will  be  madflened  by  the  ruin  of  their  sons,  .so  that 
when  three  years  hence  the  trade,  burdened  with  its 
added  offences,  is  once  more  subject  to  the  venlict 
of  the  [)ef)ple.  that  verdict  will  Ix;  more  jinmounced 
and  hostile  than  e\er. 

In  a  letter  that  recentlv  appeared  in  our  of  vour 
Victorian  pajiers,  wild  statements  were  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  sly  grog-.selling  going  on  in  No 
license  areas,  and  on  the  increase  of  drinking  and 
drunkenness  that  has  resulted  from  the  vote.  Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  .say  that  the.se  are  false?  A 
considerable  amount  of  slv  grog-.selling  does  un- 
doubtedly follow  the  closing  of  the  licensed  liquor 
bar  in  every  electorate  that  we  win.  Rife  for  a 
time,  the  people  .soon  .settle  down  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, the  old  tojK'rs  die  off,  and  there  is  no  new  army 
of  rlrinkers  rising  up  to  take  their  place.  Clutha  was 
the  first  elector.ite  we  won.  and  it  is  an  all  significant 
fact  that  during  the  late  campaign  the  licpior  cham- 
pions did  not  mention  Clutha.  Thev  had  much  to 
say  about  the  drinking  in  more  rwently  acqtiired 
No-licensi'  territory,  but  on  Clutha  they  were  dumb, 
a  recent  iM)liie  report  declaring  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  electorate  sly  grog-.selling  was  now  reduced  to  its 
minimum. 

So  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned,  it  is  a  fact 
that  while  for  years  it  has  .steadily  increased  in  all 
the  licensed  areas  in  New  Zeal.uid.  it  is  almost  un- 
known in  dr\  districts,  nearly  everv  dmnk  arrested 
in  Invercargill  or  any  other  No-licen.se  town  I>eing 
"a  returned  full."  whom  s<Miie  neighl>r)uring  drink 
town  has  supplied.  If  your  space  permits.  I  .should 
like  in  a  later  paper  to  deal  with  the  bare  majority 
question,  and  matters  of  administration  and  polling 
detail,  but  will  close  now  by  urging  uix>n  those  of 
your  readers  who  look  askance  at  drink  reform  and 
are  dispost,'d  to  deem  prohibitionists  fanatics  to  try 
to  realise  one  fact. 


the  Mew  Zealand  Local  Option  Poll  of  1908. 


lo-day  the  heart  of  the  civilised  world  tlirol.s 
uith  ]„tv  and  .svoipaUn  for  earthquake  smitK-n 
Italy  Is  It  too  much  to  sav  that  the  human  race 
stands  aghast  at  this  evidence  that  such  sudden  aiul 
overwhelming  loss  of  human  life  is  possible? 

Kmgs  cable  their  sorrow  and  nations  vie  with  each 
other   m  generous  aid,    and  the  man   who  dared   to 
make  little  of  the  disaster  in  a  public  assemblv  would 
f)e  mobbed.     Two  hundred  thousand  people  suddenlv 
destroyed!      It- is   the   population  of  a  great   citv 
But  terrific  as  these  L^reat  upheavals  mav  lie    they 
are  not  the  most  fatal  forces  we  have  to  deal  with 
It  mav  be  regarded  as  a  mad  statement,  hut  careful 
investigation  will   prove  its  simple  truth  every   vear 
of    the    world's    history    amongst    English-speaking 
people,  only  alcohol  directlv  and  indirectly  destroys 
more  men.  women  and  children  than  all  those  who 
have    perished    in    this    earthquake,    and    by    what 
method?     There    are    infinitely    worse    things    than 


sudden  physical  destruction,  however  terrible  be  the 
form  in  which  it  comes.  The  destruction  of  phy- 
sical life  by  drink  only  typifies  the  deej.er  degrada- 
tion It  works  of  mind  and  sfuil,  and  there  is  no  man 
of  us  who  would  not  rather  see  his  son  swallowed  up 
alive  of  the  gaping  earth  than  see  his  whole  moral 
bang  disguised,  degraded,  destroyed  bv  this  dread 
agent.  Its  only  plea  is  that  it  is' a  luxury  that,  if 
not  abused,  does  no  great  harm. 

We  are  moved  by  the  harm  it  does  those  who  do, 
and  will,  abuse  it.  We  are  moved  by  the  evidence 
that  the  besotted  parents  bequeath  a  present  hell  to 
their  children. 

We  say  that  the  evil  it  works,  the  misery  it  occa- 
sions, are  out  of  all  proportion  with  any  pleasure  it 
may  yield,  and  for  this  reason  we  persist  in  our 
effort  to  free  New  Zealand  from  the  grip  of  the 
drink  trade  and  the  drink  habit. 


ESPERANTO. 


ESPERANTO  IN  AL'STHALIA. 

A     most     interesting     example     of     tlie     value     of 

Esperanto     is     given     in     No.     4     ,.f     Cbliiiun- rlap-s 

:'\erda   Stelo  "      Mr.    Bailes,    of    pLhVia     N  S  W  ' 

inserted  an  advertisement   in  the  "  British  Esperant- 

f^l";    '"''"?  ■^°''''''rP""''^"«'    f'"'"    Esperantists    in 
ore  gn    conntries.      in    reply    he   received    a   po.stcard 

vlTl/  Y^^r\  ''  tf'^'^-li^'-  o^  science  in  Hamburg, 
«hifh  « as  handed  over  to  a  Mis.s  Horns,  who  de.sirfnl 
correspondents  in  Germany.  Strange  to  sav,  :^liss 
th.r'in  1  „  'ii  ''^^'-^r'  ^■'•'>'-i  Hamburg,  had  a  bro- 
her  renv  V  ^  ^  "-'"'•  V'^  '''^'  mentioned  tbis  in 
'W-^r  .,  ^  "*  '"""  •■'-"  "''^  received  the  following: 
-  \\itb  the  greate.st  interest  I  read  your  car.l,  bi- 
tonn.ng  me  that  .vou  are  the  niece  of  m.v  brother-in- 

•m.;;,  r".  '''''  """"';  \  S^^«  **'«  postcard  to  your 
cousin  Mho  nmv  writes  to  you  m  Englisb.  He  is  a 
stuceut.  ot  modern  languages,  but  regrettably  not  vet 
ot  the  most  modern  and  most  beautiful— Esperanto— 
wh.ch  now  shows  itself  so  efficacious  that  by  it  one 
can  hnd  out  relatives  in  most  distant  hinds  " 

Here  is  a   new  field   in   which  Esperanto  may  prove 
«il   value  when  ordinary  means  fail. 


NIAJ   KIM  EDO  J. 

Ne  per  bruado.  ,M-r  poiforto.  ,K>r  perfidn  niona 
feubacheto  per  tmmpo,  sed  jK^r  sia  beleco,  per  pia 
propra  valoro,  Esperanto,  tie!  malbone  armita  p„r  la 
batalo  timplene,  ka.i  senskiie  akiris  la  mondon.  Lin- 
goo  kin  per  tiaj  rimedo.)  sukcesis.  ne  estas  plu  detru- 
ebla,  ech  se  kontrauh  gi  amasig'us  diinj  trezoroi 
de  la  mondo.— 7io »/■/(•  ^:    lustrolian  Eh'CI'  niht 


OUR  MEANS  OF    1MU)PAGANDA. 

Not  by  noise,  by  violence,  by  treacherous  bribery 
bj  deceit,  but  by  its  beauty,  its  own  (intrinsic)  value' 
Esperanto  so  badly  armed  for  the  battle,  modestly 
and  uiuvaveringly  has  taken  possession  of  the  worltf 
a  language  which  by  such  means  has  succeeded  is  no 
more  liable  to  be  destroye<l,  even  if  against  it  are 
marshalled  all  the  treasures  of  the  world 


Ga.sto  (al  nekonato)  :     '  Bonan  cluelon  !     Kia  tedega 
afero  !      lute   malsprita.   chu   neh' 

Gastiganto  :    "Mi   tute   konsentas,   sinjoro." 
Gasto  :   "Mi  tu.j   iros  hejmen,  kial  vi  ne  sanre:'" 
Gastiganto:    •■  Bedaurinde  mi   jam   estas  hejrae  !"' 
Guest    (to     a     stranger):    "  Go,id     heaven!    what     :. 
dreadhdly    wearisome    affair!      Utterly    stupid      i.    it 
not  f  .  I  ■ 

.Host     (gue^t-maker)  :     'l     quite    agree     with    you, 

Guest  :    '•  I    am    going    home    at    once.      "Wliv   don't 
you  do  the  same?" 

Host:    "Unfortunately,    I    am    already  at    home." 


llie  November  '•  B.K."  has  a  most  intere^ting  ar- 
ticle upon  the  use  of  Ksperanto  as  a  literary  nie<lium 
Ml  which  It  points  out  that  although  no  language  can 
•.iDsoliitely  and  accurately  convey  the  finer  nuance*^ 
and  rhythms  ot  a  masterpi<.ce  written  i,,  a  foreign 
tongue  Ivsperanto  is  l,etter  fitted  for  doing  .so  than 
any  other.  An  excellent  example  ,>t  this  is  civen  iis  a 
pas.sage  from  Dr.  Vallienne-s  trandation  of  Virgil's 
.Eneid  in  winch  the  rhythm  of  the  <.riginal  is  most 
;.,clni.rab  y  iniitate.l.  This  arises  from  t*I.e  fact  tlu^t 
Ijsperanto  h:.s  no  fix«Ml  principles  of  iK,etic  form, 
rhyme  or  rhythm  to  start  with,  a.s  English,  French 
German,  and  all  national  languages  have,  and.  there- 
tore,  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  most  varied  require- 
ments to  be  iound  in  any  language,  without  violatine 
or  .straining  pieconceive<l  or  cus-tomary  forms 


In     he      •  British    Esperanti.st,'     Australia     is    men- 
n'  1  '!{  .  <-<)'i>ifc-tion     With      the    presence     of     Mr. 

wbo"i'^  ^^''t^'-Z'-c^'-President   of  the   Melbourne  Club, 
vjho   IS  delegate   also   for   Brisbane,   ChrLstchurch   and 

'  W^c^'"f  "^^  '''V7V  *"  ^"«'^"^  h^  formed  a 
buevic  Esperanto  Chib.  consisting  of  35  members 
repre.s|nt..ng  10  different  countries.^  who  m^rdady 
ad  obtained  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage before  leaving  the   vessel. 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 


TREATING    NON-LEGUMINOUS    PLANTS. 


Those  who  read  the  article  in  tlie  Det.ember  issiu' 
(It-aling  with  Nitro-Bacterine  would  be  interested  to 
know  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  treat- 
MH-nt  of  non-leguminous  plants,  such  as  cereals.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  treatment  of  cereals  has  l)een 
experimental,  anil,  indeed,  it  is  .so  regarded  still  1>\ 
Professor  liottomley.  liut  the  results  that  were 
given  in  the  article  in  the  December  ''  Review  "  were  so 
striking  that  one  might  he  pardoned  for  believing 
that  the  experimental  days  had  lieen  passed,  and  that 
the  treatment  had  l)een  proved  to  be  a  pronounced 
succe.ss.  Not  enough  time,  however,  has  elap.sed  for 
a  rule  to  l>e  established  concerning  cereals.  So  many 
of  our  readers,  however,  were  desirous  of  experi- 
menting with  leguminous  plants  that  we  have  no 
doubt  that  an  experimental  shipment  for  cereals 
which  has  l)een  .sent  out  to  us  will  .soon  be  absorbed 
by  the  applications  of  readers.  The  price  of  the 
jHilture  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  treatment  of 
leguminous  plants,  7s.  6d.  We  shall  be  plea.sed  to 
forward  the  culture  on  application,  and  on  receipt 
oi  the  price.  It  must  l)e  understood,  however,  that 
we  regard  the  matter  as  exi)erimental,  and  cannot 
guarantee  success.  It  will,  however,  l»e  interesting 
enough  to  manv  of  our  readers  to  induce  them  to 
try  it. 

As  far  as  the  treatment  of  leguminous  plants  is 
concerned,  the  cultures  have  done  their  work  exceed- 
ingly well.  We  liave  had  practically  no  complaints 
as   to   the   genuineness   of   the  cultures  ;    thev    ha\*- 


developed  wherever  the  conditions  were  observed, 
and  these  seem  to  have  Ijeen  observed  in  nine  hun 
dred  and  ninety  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  judging 
by  results.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  too,  thai 
iniKMilate*!  crops  on  poor  or  impoverishe<l  land  have 
yielded  wonderfully,  even  in  the  a[)scnce  of  manures, 
and  tile  results  have  l)een  such  as  to  induce  many  ol 
those  who  tried  the  culture  to  make  preparation  for 
testing  it  again  next  year. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes  very  enthusiastically 
about  the  treatment  of  tomatoes,  and  says: — *'  1 
thank  you  for  sending  the  last  packet  of  culture  solu- 
tion. There  is  no  comparison  l>etween  the  tomatoes 
grown  with  it  and  those  that  were  not  treated.  With 
the  l)eans  and  i>eas  I  was  not  so  successful,  but  as 
the  soil  here  is  very  good,  I  was  surprised  to  .see  so 
much  difference  as  it  made."  He  was  not  so  .suc- 
ce.ssful  with  the  treatment  of  peas,  but  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soil  evidently  made  the  application  of 
the  culture  uiinecessar\ .  It  should  l>e  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  treatment  is  not  intended  to 
benelit  rich  .soil  ;  it  is  to  restore  impoxerished  s<jil  to 
a  fertile  condition,  or  to  turn  poor  land  into  good  by 
introducing  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

.Applications  should  \)e  made  to  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  office  in  a  clear  form,  and  we  sugge.st  that 
the  attached  order  form  should  be  used,  as  it  means 
clearness  and  definiteness.  In  ordering,  .state 
whether  the  culture  is  required  for  peas,  beans, 
lnc«rnc,  clover  or  cereals. 


All    those    desirous    of    experimenting    with    NITRO-BACTERINE    should    fill    up    this    Form. 

ORDER    FORM. 


Date 


Please  send   me 


7/)    Pkk    Packkt. 
packets*    of    NITRO-BACTERINE     for 


(State  crop). 

Name Address 

For  which  I  enclose 

*No    packet    contains    the    genuine    culture    uidess    the    trade    mark    is    printed    on    it. 

To  Manager  *' Review  of  Reviews/'  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Insurance  has  commenced 
its  operations  by  sending  out  a  lengthy  list  of  ques- 
tions to  the  life  and  fire  insurance  companit^fi  operat- 
ing throughout  the  Commonwealth,  llegarding  the 
fire  companies,  a  statement  is  asked  of  their  consti- 
tution, capital,  nature  of  business  written,  and  the 
extent  within  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
how  their  assets  are  valued,  and  by  whom ;  what 
provision  is  made  for  unexpected  risks,  and  what 
should  be  the  minimum  ratio  of  reserve  fund  U)  total 
amount  at  risk ;  whether  they  work  to  a  tariff  of 
rates;  whether  it  would  l)e  possible  to  tabulate  the 
experience  of  fire  companies,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
reliable  basis  for  the  constitution  of  standard  rates 
of  premiums ;  and  what  are  the  general  principles 
guiding  re-insurance?  Information  is  asked  as  to 
the  advisability  of  Government  supervision  of  fire 
offices.  State  and  municipal  insurance,  the  best  sys- 
tem of  fire  briga<Ies,  and  the  need  for  companies 
making  deposits  with  a  Government  prior  to  acquir- 
ing  business   in  the  Commomvealth. 


From  the  annua!  return  of  fire  calls  liy  ilie  ^^el- 
bourne  ^letropolitan  Fire  Brigade  for  the  last  year, 
it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  sixty-four  in 
actual  fires  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a 
decrease  of  sixty-one  in  false  alarms.  Both  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  latter  shows  that  the  senseless  call- 
ing out  of  the  brigade  where  tliere  is  no  outbreak  of 
fire  is  not  .so  rampant  as  before.  There  is  still  room 
for  great  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  number 
of  false  alarms  for  the  pa«st  year  having  reached  the 
large  total  of  613.  The  actual  fires  numbered  o97, 
and  were  grouped  as  follows: — slight,  52o ;  consider- 
able, 6"2;  totally  destroyed,  10.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  the  brigade  was  called  out  altogether  1427  times, 
or  an  average  of  four  per  day.  The  appliances  have 
been  added  to  during  the  year,  and  the  permanent 
staff  has  been   added  to  by  twenty  men. 

A  proposition  was  brought  before  the  Victorian 
Trades  Hall  Council  la.st  month  that  an  accident 
insurance  fund  be  established  by  the  Trades  Hall. 
Some  extraordinary  figures  were  produced  in  favour 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  a,ssuined  that  M.').984  work- 
men were  insured  at  present,  contributing  a  yearly 
sum  of  £46,779  to  insurance  companies,  and  that 
the  claims  thereunder  amounted  to  £29o0  for  the 
twelve  months.  On  the  face  of  them,  the  figures  are 
absurd.  The  combined  revenue  from  all  classes  of 
accident  insurance  companies'  business  throughout 
Victoria  barely  reaches  the  figure  mentioned,  and  «>f 
this  the  amount  contributes!  by  workmen  is  but  a 
minor  portion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  insurance 
company  would  pay  more  in  claims  in  one  year 
than  the  amount  given  as  the  total.  Before  em- 
barking in  such  hazardous  undertakings,  the  Trades 
Hall   Council    would    do    well   to    take    expert    advice 
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OFFICES. 

M8LBOURNB— 60  Market  8tr*^. 

8YDNEY-78  Pitt  Stre«t. 

ADBLAIDB— 71  Klnc  WlUUia  Street. 

•RJSBANB— Cre«k  Street 

PERTH— Birrack  Street. 

HOBART-ColHna  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael'!  Alley,  Cornhi:;,  B.C 

WALTHR    TUCKER, 

Manager. 

from  qualified  men.  An  insurance  company's  only 
safeguard  from  serious  lo.ss  is  the  widespread  distri- 
bution of  its  risks,  and  thi.s  would  be  impossible  with 
the  suggested  scheme. 


A  scheme  for  .strengthening  the  .security  oflFerfnl 
by  Lloyds,  of  London,  to  the  insuring  public  was  put 
into  op>eration  on  January  1.  There  are  at  present 
708  underwriting  members  (if  Lloyds,  and  the  security 
providwl  by  them  and  held  by  the  committee  of 
Lloyds  amounts  for  marine  ri.sks  to  close  on 
.i;4,000,00<J,  while  additional  security  amounting  to 
£2,000,000  is  provided  for  fire  and  other  nou-marine 
risks.  In  addition  of  course  the  private  means  of 
members  gives  further  security.  By  the  new  depar- 
ture, an  annual  audit  has  bj^en  made,  oliligatory  in 
ca.ses  where  the  premium  income  of  an  underwriter 
exceeds  the  amount  of  his  security  lodged  with  the 
committee  of  Lloyds.  Such  underwriters'  accounts 
must  be  submittetl  to  an  accountant  approved  by  the 
committee  of  Lloyds,  and  a  satisfactory  auditors' 
certificate  will  l>e  e.s.sential  in  each  case.  The  new 
departure  has  been  approvtxl  by  the  I>ondon  financial 
press. 

The  Foot.scray  rope  works  of  Messrs.  G.  Kinnear 
and  Sons  were  utt<'rly  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morn- 
ing of  21.st  ult.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  some  of 
the  employees  of  the  firm  before  it  had  made  any 
headway,  and  might  easily  have  been  suppressed  but 
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for  tlie  failure  of  the  water  supply,  without  which 
the  men  were  helpless,  and  aith-d  )>y  a  howliiij^  north 
wind  the  flames  soon  were  in  p()ss<'ssi<)n  ot  tlu'  exten- 
sive buildings,  with  all  their  valual)le  contents.  The 
Metropolitan  Fire  Hrij^ade.  under  Chi«'f-officer  Lee. 
was  early  at  tlie  scene  t)f  the  fire  witli  a  strong 
(•(|uipment,  but  so  inadetjuate  was  the  water  pressure 
that  the  brigade  was  liard  i)Ut  U>  it  to  save  tlie 
adjacent  dwellinj>;s,  and  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  fire  in 
the  mills  i)ract.i<ally  Imrned  itself  out.  Messrs, 
Kinnear  estimate  their  loss  at  over  €1'J,()0(>,  of  which 
L'7")(M)  was  covered  hy  insurance  in  the  Stan<lard 
Co.  of  New  Zealand.  After  the  fire,  Chief-officer 
\joe  commented  very  stronj^ly  on  the  un.satisfactdTv 
state  of  the  water  supply. 


The  insurances  on  Messrs.  .Anthony  and  C'o.'s  (Mel- 
liourn<')  timl).-r  mill,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
early  last  month.  are  as  follows: — Victoria 
.Vssurance  Company,  JL'lloO  and  £2r)0  (two  policies); 
Norwich  Union,  £7oO;  York,  £o7o ;  Aachen  and 
Munich,  £575;  Palatine,  £r)()() ;  City  Mutual,  tm); 
Liverpool  London,  and  Globe.  £500;  Colonial 
Mutual,  £375;  .South  Britisli,  f.M).  The  Lanca.shire, 
General,  Manchester,  and  IMio-nix  held  risks  to  the 
ext<'nd  of  £250  each,  and  the  National  of  New  Zea- 
land. £70.  An  additional  stock  insurance  was  held 
by  the  Atlas  office  for  £1000.  The  total  insuraiire 
was  thus  £7545. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ticnnox-street,  Kicli- 
mond,  ^felbourne.  cauf!;ht  fire  diiriuK  a  bioscope  en- 
t<-rtainment  last  month.  The  outbreak  was  caused 
by  the  film  in  the  machine  igniting.  The  audience 
escaped  safely,  but  .some  damage  was  done  to  the 
building.  "  

The  London  branch  of  the  Au.stralian  Mutual  Pro- 
vident Society  is  now  in  full  working  order.  The 
Sydney  board  has  api>ointed  Messrs.  Clu'ster.  Craw- 
lord  and  Slade.  of  TiOndon,  .sfdicitors  to  the  Londoji 
braiub,  and  Messrs.  Jack.son,  Pixley,  Browning. 
Husey  and  Co..  auditors.  Dr.  J.  C.  Briscoe  ha.s  been 
cho.sen  as  the  chief  medical  f)fricer  in  Great   Hiitain. 


It  is  reported  that  tlie  bull  ot  t  b<'  wn-cked  l>ai(|He. 
"  Falls  of  Halladale,"  ha.s  been  sold  privately  to  a 
syndicate  for  £400.  The  heavy  .seas  which  hav4'  been 
running  on  the  coast  of  laite  have  considerably 
damaged  the  wreck,  and  a  quantity  of  cargo  is  b<-ing 
waslieii    ashore. 


Stalltridge  Chambers,  an  immense  building  in 
Little  Collins  street,  Melbo\irne.  was  .saved  from  de- 
struction by  fire  on  25tb  ult.,  in  peculiar  circum- 
staiues.  A  fire  had  evidently  b«x'n  burning  unnoticed 
in  the  l)asement  at  the  base  of  the  lift  well,  wheji  thi> 
heat  burned  away  an  insertion  washer.  ma<le  of  rub- 
ber and  filire,  from  a  pipe  joint,  with  the  result  that 
the  ba.sement  became  flooded,  and  the  fire  extin- 
guished. 


A  recent  grass  fire  near  Shepparton.  Victoria,  which 
might  have  cau.s«'d  nnicli  l<ms,  was  got  under  control 
by  the  iiM-  of  skimmed  milk,  taken  from  the  cart  of 
a  farmer,  who  was  returning  from  the  local  butter 
factory. 

The  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  has  been  advi.sed 
that  while  at  St.  Vincent  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
I.siaiids,  a  fire  .lest  royed  No.  M  hold  of  the  steamer 
'■  I'aparoa,"  which  left  Wellington  for  London  on 
NovemlK-r  20.  The  bold  ha<l  to  be  fh.ode<l.  The 
dairy   produce  on   iioard   was  valiu'd    at    £1.S4.(KX). 

CLEMENT    H.   DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  Specialist  for  In.slailing 
Latest  American  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.- 
Looseleaf  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-I.eiigcrs 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Costing  Machines, 
&c.,  &c. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNE. 

THE  EQUITY   TRUSTEES,   EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000  ;  GUARANTEE   FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRKCTORS—Edwanl  KannirjB,  Esq.,  Ch»irni»n  ;  W 
Campbell  Guest  Esq.;  \V.  H.  IrriDe.  EUq  .  K.C..  MP.;  Donald 
MaokioDon  Esq    M  LA.;  B.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.  H.LA. 

nBaiBTanao  oppice.  No.  so  quebn  st..  MELBOUNNe. 
This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per- 

/orm  all  olaseee  ot  trustee  business.  JOKL  FU.\,  Manager. 

There  is  No  Better  Magazine 


IN   THE  WORLD 


For  the  Enlightenment  of  Readers  on  Anything  and 
Kveryihint;  that  refers  to  the  Home  than 

"  GOOD     HOUSEKEEPING." 

It  is  an  American  \\'\f,h  Class  Publication,  and 
will  be  posted  to  your  .\ddress  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  •'llie  Review 

of    Reviews,"    T.    &   G.    Building,    Little 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Arlidcs  range  from  Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
ch.trminj;;  (lisrripiioii,  throui^h  such  subjects  as  Home 
Euihiiiit;  ami  Ntcillework,  to  the  thing  that  is  so  allr.ic- 
tive  til  tiie  avcr.ij^c  charming  woman's  mind — the  Fashions. 
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The  expense  is  not  great.  Send  it  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  "  Review,"  or,  if  you 
have  paid    that,   send  it  now 
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Gravel  and  Bladder 
Trouble. 


•'  For  some  years  I  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
attacks  were  often  so  severe  as  to  make 
life  a  burden  to  me.  My  urine  was  con- 
stantly filled  with  gravel  or  sand-like  sedi- 
ment. Urinating  was  attended  with  scald- 
ing sensations.  The  disease  was  slowly 
but  surely  undermining  ray  constitution 
when,  hearing  Warner's  Safe  Cure  highly 
spoken  of,  I  began  to  take  it.  In  a  short 
time  a  quantity  of  gravelly  sediment 
passed  from  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  hot- 
ter. As  I  continued  to  take  the  medicine 
my  health  improved,  and  in  a  short  time 
my  urine  became  clear  and  was  voided 
without  pain.  By  taking  only  a  few  bot- 
tles of  the  Safe  Cure  I  was  quite  restored 
to  health.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
no  return  of  the  complaint.'" — From  Mr. 
Alex.  Wallase,  67  Wakofield-street,  Ade- 
laide, S.A. 

"  About  five  years  ago  I  was  suffering 
from  a  very  severe  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  and  terrible  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys;  I  became  weak  and 
unfit  for  any  kind  of  business.  This  went 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  many 
medicines  I  tried  failed  to  do  me  any 
good  or  relieve  me  in  any  way.  When  in 
this  low  state,  Warner's  Safe  Cure  was 
brought  to  my  notice.  I  procured  a  bot- 
tle and  commenced  to  take  it.  From  the 
first  I  noticed  a  decided  change  for  the 
better.  I  kept  on  taking  the  medicine  for 
some  tim.e,  when  all  symptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint left  me,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble 
of  the  kind  since  that  time." — From  Mrs. 
J.  Stevens.  54  Mandurah-road,  South  Fre- 
mantle,  W.A. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  5s.  and  28.  9d. 
bottles  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  a  concen- 
trated form  of  the  medicine  is  now  issued 
at  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
(Concentrated)  is  not  compounded  with 
alcohol,  and  contains  the  same  number  of 
doses  as  the  5s.  bottle  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure.  H.  H.  Warner  and  Co.  Limit<^d. 
Melbourne,  Vic. 
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-MEMORY 

Means  Money. 


W.  T.  STKAD,  writint;  from  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  Office,  London,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Pelnian  Scliool  of  Memory,  I.ondon,  sayg  : — '■  Dear  Sir, — The  impiovement 
that  cati  he  ellet'lPil  in  the  inemory  hy  taking  pains  is  so  immense  and  so  little  realised 
that  I  consider  Mr.  I'elman  one  of  the  henefacaors  of  the  linman  race. — I  am,  yours 
truly,    William   T.    Ste.vd.'" 


A  good  memory  begets  confidence,  confidence  begets  success,  and  success 
151  one  form  or  another  is  what  every  right-thinking  man  hopes  for  It  may  be 
the  making  of  money,  the  pursuit  of  fame,  or  the  good  of  others.  Whatever  it 
Is,  a  good  memory  means  more  work  and  better  work,  and  Is  essential  to 
success.  ^^^_^__^__^^__^_^^_____^^^ 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING  is  the  only  natural 
system.  It  is  riot  a  series  of  cumhersome  artilicial  aids.  It  takes  the  natural  memury 
which  everyone  possesses  and  trains  it  to  its  higiiest  point  of  eflieiency ;  it  cultivates 
the  powers  of  concentration  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  entirely  removes  mind-wanderidj, 
with  it's  attendant  inellectiveness  and  waste  of  ellort.  It  gives  .not  only  a  retenn  -• 
memory,    but   a   mind    that    is    alert   and    (piick    to  grasp    and    hold    any    point. 

TAUGHT      The    I'elman    System    of    Memory   Training    is    tauglit    by    post    in    five    inlcr 
BY    POST,     esting   and    simple    lessons.     Distance    is    no    hindrance    whatever    to    success. 
Halfan-hour    of   your    spare    time   daily    for   si\    weeks   completes    the   c<uir«e. 
.•ilthough   you    may    take    longer    if   you    wish. 

On  our  roll-call  book  are  Doctors,  Lawyers,  .Ministers  of  fleligion,  Teachers,  IJiisiric-- 
Men,  Clerks,  Mechanics,  University  Men,  Students,  Farmers,  (Jiaziers,  Working  .Men  m 
fact,    members   of   every   occupation    followed    in    Australia   and    New    /ealan<l. 

Write  at  once  for  free  booklet  giving  particulars  of  the  I'elman  System,  with 
Australian   and    New   Zealand    opinions    thereon,   to 

THE    SECRETARY, 

PELMAN   SCHOOL    OF   MEMORY, 

23   Stock   Exchange   Buildings,   MELBOURNE. 


PELMAN  SYSTEM 

OF  MEMORY  TRAINING. 
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